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PREFACE. 

WH  E  N  we  have  fo  many  Contejiz 
in  this  nation  among  friends, 
we  hope  they  will  not  forget  the 
Contefl  with  their  foes  ;  nor  think  it  im- 
proper or  unfeafonable  to  take  a  view  of 
what  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  them  all, 
the  Contefl  in  America  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France,  This  is  a  contefl,  in  which 
the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  a  fev/  contend- 
ing parties,  is  concerned  and  interefted. 
Among  our  many  contefts  then  we  have 
endeavoured  to  write  one  for  All  3  one 
that  concerns  all,  and  one  that  may  ferve 
for  all  other  contefts,  if  it  is  attended 
to.  And  in  doing  this,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  accommodate  it  to  All,  if  fuch 
a  thing  is  poffible.  It  is  not  only  the  fub- 
je(5l  itfelf,  but  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  treat  it,  that  makes 
us  hope  at  leaf!:,  it  will  be  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  general  and  public  concern, 
without  the  leaft  regard  to  any  private 
a  views 
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views  or  intereft  whatever,  and  far  lefs  a 
refpe(5l  to  parties.  We  have  no  other 
concern  in  any  party  difputes,  by  writing 
this  Co?2tcJfy  but  to  wifli  what  we  feem  now 
to  have  reafon  to  hope  for,  that  the  ma- 
nagement of  fuch  important  concerns,  as 
thofe  we  treat  of,  may  be  intrufted  to  thofe 
who  will  take  the  moll  care  of  them. 

' Detur  Dig7iiori. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  no  one  can  put 
pen  to  paper  on  thefe  that  are  now  reckon- 
ed political  fubjedis  ;  without  being  fuf- 
pedled  of  fome  linifter  defign  in  them,  or 
at  leaft  of  writing  with  a  view  to  favour 
fome  party  or  other.  This  our  political 
writers  have  brought  upon  themfelves, 
and  upon  all  others  who  would  endeavour 
to  inform  the  public  of  any  thing  relating 
to  thofe  matters.  They  feem  to  write 
againit  our  party  difputes,  that  have  been 
fuch  an  obflrudlion  to  public  affairs,  only 
to  countenance  their  favourite  party.  What 
is  worfe,  they  and  many  others  among  us 
feem  to  write  rather  with  a  fpirit  of  defa- 
mation, than  with  a  view  to  information. 
If  they  treat  of  any  fubje^t  that  concerns 
the  ftate,  they  muft  abufe  their  rulers,  or 
o  fellow 
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fellow  citizens,  inftead  of  informing  their 
readers.  This  is  fo  far  from  being  our 
defign,  that  we  cannot  but  reprehend  it 
in  others.  Our  only  defign  is,  to  make 
our  colonies  in  America,  and  their  lituation,. 
better  known  both  to  themfelves,  and  to 
the  nation  at  home;  to  give  fome  account 
of,thofe  countries  in  America,  that  the 
two  nations  are  contending  for,  and  of  our 
difputes  about  them,  which  feemto  be  but 
too  little  known  to  any  of  us ;  and  to  con- 
fider  the  way  of  recovering  our  lofTes  in 
them  :  and  if  any  among  us  (hould  think 
themfelves  hurt  by  fuch  an  inquiry,  wc 
are  forry  that  their  intereft  fhould  inter- 
fere fo  much  with  the  public  intereft. 

I  am  but  too  apprehenfive  indeed,  that 
thefe  our  contefts  in  America,  and  all  ac- 
counts of  them,  are  reckoned  by  many 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  greateft  bleffing  any 
nation  can  enjoy,  peace.  It  was  this  that 
has  made  me  hitherto  reiift  the  frequent 
follicitations  of  many  to  give  fomc  account 
of  thofe  matters,  that  they  were  pleafed  to 
think  I  had  taken  fome  pains  to  be  ac- 
quainted with.  But  lince  our  peace  is  fuf- 
ficiently  broke  at  prefent,  the  only  way  to 
a  2  reftore 
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feftore  it  feems  to  be,  to  profecute  the  war 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  obtain  a  firm  and 
fecure  peace  from  it  at  laft.  How  that  is 
to  be  done,  is  the  chief  fubjedl  of  our  in- 
quiry, which  we  imagine  may  be  more 
conducive  to  the  peace  of  this  nation,  than 
any  thing  elfe  that  may  be  propofed  for 
that  purpofe  j  and  may  perhaps  be  a  means 
of  preventing  the  many  wars  it  is  other- 
wife  threatned  with  on  account  of  its  colo- 
lonies,  as  well  as  the  fatal  efFeds  and  con- 
fequences  of  them.  This  you  may  per^ 
haps  fee  fome  reafons  for  in  the  following 
account,  of  the  views  and  dejigns  of  the 
French  in  all  parts  of  America  ;  and  of  the 
fatal  efeBs  cf  Offering  them  to  fettle  on  our 
frontiers  there  j  to  prevent  which  was  the 
chief  defign  of  our  endeavouring  thus  to 
reprefent  them,  and  to  point  out  the  con- 
fequencesofthem.  It  was  from  thefe  views 
and  defigns  of  the  French,  and  by  fufFering 
them  to  fettle  on  the  frontiers  of  our  colo- 
nies in  America,  that  they  brought  qt\  the 
prefent  war ;  and  we  feem  to  have  no  way  to 
put  a  happy  end  to  this,  or  to  prevent  ma- 
ny more  fuch  wars  on  the  fame  accounts, 
but  to  fecure  ourfelves  againft   them  in 

time, 
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time,  when  it  may  be  done  j  the  way  of  do- 
ing which  is  the  chief  defign,  fcopeand  ten- 
dency of  our  difcourfe  to  reprefent. 

The  importance  of  thus  fecuring  our 
plantations  rnufl:  appear  to  all,  who  are  the 
leaft  acquainted  with  them,  or  the  concerns 
of  the  nation  in  them.  It  is  fufficient 
only  to  mention  the  fum  total  of  the  yearly 
produce  of  our  plantations,  that  centers  in 
Britain,  to  be  convinced  of  their  importance 
at  firfl  fight  i  which  fum,  upon  a  mode- 
rate computation,  appears  to  amount  to  at 
leaft  five,  if  not  fix,  millions  fterling  a  year. 
Befides  this,  the  plantations  breed  and 
maintain  an  incredible  number  of  feamen 
and  mariners,  not  lefs  perhaps  than  40  or 
50,000  a  year,  which  are  both  the  treafury 
and  bulwark  of  the  nation.  They  employ 
likewife  nigh  two  thoufand  fail  of  fhips  a 
year  i  great  numbers  of  which  are  built 
in  the  plantations  for  the  more  immediate 
fervice  of  Britain. 

It  is  this  that  makes  this  nation  both 
profperous  at  home,  and  confiderable 
abroad.  The  American  colonies  are  now 
become  a  great  fource  of  that  wealth,  by 
which  this  nation  maintains  itfelf,    and  is 

refpeded 
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refpeded  by  others.  They  arc  llkewife 
the  great  fupport,  not  only  of  the  trade  and 
commerce,  but  even  of  the  fafety  and  de- 
fence of  Britain  itfclf.  It  is  from  them 
chiefly  that  Britain  has  thofe  conftant  fup- 
plies  of  Teamen  and  mariners,  on  v/hich 
its  very  exiftence  as  a  nation  feems  entirely 
to  depend — It  ought  never  to  be  forgot, 
what  was  fo  very  obfervable  in  the  beginning 
of  our  naval  equipments  in  January  and 
February  1754,  when  our  fhips  were 
detained  by  along  continuance  of  contrary 
winds  from  returning  from  America,  our 
fleets,  fo  neceffary  to  prevent  an  invalion, 
could  not  be  mann'd,  'till  thofe  Ihips  arri- 
ved from  the  plantations — But  if  we  give 
up  any  part  of  our  plantations,  or  fuffer 
them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
their  trade  and  commerce,  {hipping  and 
feamen,  muft  profper  and  encreafe,  as 
much  as  ours  would  decline  and  decreafe  j 
and  let  any  one  conlider,  from  the  inva- 
fion  this  nation  was  lately  threatned  with, 
what  would  be  the  confequence  of  fuch 
events  !  A  fmall  ballance  might  then  have 
turned  the  fcales  entirely  againft  us  in  their 
favour,  which  they  muft  undoubtedly  foon 

have 
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liave  by  being  fufFered  to  fecure  their  pre- 
fent  pretenfioiis  in  America. 

But  however  important  thofe  our  con- 
cerns in  America  may  be,  it  mud  be  own- 
ed, that  the  whole  nation  has  been  ver)^ 
negledful  of  them.  We  feem  to  have 
paid  no  regard  to  them,  'till  the  French 
opened  our  eyes  about  them,  and  made  us 
take  notice  of  them,  whether  we  would  or 
not.  And  even  then,  when  we  were  cer- 
tainly threatned  with  the  iofs  of  the  great- 
eft  part  of  all  North  America,  (which  will 
plainly  appear,  I  believe,  from  what  is 
fliown  in  the  following  difcourfe,  to  en- 
danger the  Iofs  of  all  our  colonies  there) 
many  feemed  to  reckon  this  a  matter  of 
very  little  confequence,  as  fome  would 
perfwade  us  ftill,  if  they  could  find  any 
arguments  for  that  purpofe.  You  have 
brought  this  nation  into  a  war,  fay  they, 
for  a  port  or  two  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  an 
Indian  fort  on  the  river  Ohio.  This  is 
what  we  were  conftantly  told  by  the  am- 
baflador  of  our  enemy  himfelf— thefe  are 
Indian  affairs  —  of  little  confequence — ^ 
v/hich  I  do  not  underftand,  nor  trouble 
myfelf  with,  faid  he  on  many  occafions. 

But 


But  if  you  will  look  into  the  following 
difcouffe,  you  will  fee  I  believe  very  plain- 
ly, that  this  port  or  two,  or  thofe  Indian 
affairs  of  fo  little  confequence,  amount  to 
no  lefs  than  nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  all 
the  continent  of  North  America,  which  is 
much  more  than  all  Europe  put  together/ 
But  by  fuch  arguments  as  thefe  we  were 
almoft  lulled  into  a  fatal  fleep,  'till  we 
fhould  have  had  nothing  but  perdition  be- 
fore our  eyes,  as  foon  as  they  were  opened. 
It  is  to  prevent  the  like  miflakes  for  the 
future,  that  we  have  endeavoured  thus  to 
reprefent  them. 

The  refult  of  this  contell  in  America 
between  the  two  nations  mufl  furely  be, 
to  gain  a  power  and  dominion,  that  muft 
fooner  or  later  command  all  that  conti- 
nent, with  the  whole  trade  of  it,  if  not 
many  other  branches  of  trade  -,  which  muft 
all  fall  into  the  hands  of  France,  fooner  or 
later  if  we  fufferht  •  to  fecureher  prefent  en- 
croachments on  the  Britiili  dominions  in 
North  America,  as  will  plainly  appear  from 
the  following  difcourfe.  This  is  the  fubjedt 
of  the  conteil;  in  America.  And  when 
the  two  nations,  who  want  neither  cou- 
rage 


rage  nor  afFedtlon  to  their  caufe,  have 
fuch  a  pledge  as  this  at  ftake,  there  is  no 
wonder  to  fee  conftant  jealoulies,  and  fre- 
quent ruptures  between  them.  But  they 
who  are  neghgent  in  it,  I  am  afraid,  mud 
fulFer  by  it.  This  we  have  learned  alrea- 
dy from  fatal  experience  j  which  we  hope 
it  cannot  be  taken  amifs  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  for  the  future. 

Not  to  mention  any  other  confequences 
of  the  negled  of  our  affairs  in  America, 
it  was  certainly  this  that  has  brought 
the  nation  into  this  prefent  war.  The 
French  indeed  would  endeavour  to  per- 
fwade  the  world  of  the  very  reverfe, 
and  tell  us,  it  was  the  too  great  at- 
tachment of  the  nation  to  its  intereft  in 
America,  that  has  made  them  kindle  this 
war  in  Europe.  But  if  we  inquire  into 
the  real  truth  of  the  matter,  it  will  appear 
to  every  one,  that  it  was  rather  the.  little 
regard  that  this  nation  has  all  along  paid  to 
its  concerns  in  America,  by  which  our 
frontiers  there  were  left  open  and  defence- 
lefs,  and  our  colonies  unguarded  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  invafions  of  the  French  from 
all  quarters,  that  has  made  them  take  this 
opportunity  to  feize  a  great  part  of  the 
b  Britifh 


Britifh  dominions  there ;  which  the  nation 
has  fo  far  negleded,  that  the  French  and 
others  feem  to  think,  they  did  not  belong 
to  it  for  that  reafon.  li  Nova  Scotia  had 
been  fettled,  or  othervvife  fecured,  after 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  v/hen  it  was  re- 
ftored  to  this  nation,  there  would  have  been 
no  occalion  for  the  late  difputes  or  the 
prefent  war  about  it.  The  territories  and 
fubjedlion  of  the  fix  nations  of  Indians  in 
North  America,  which  include  the  Great 
Lakes^  river  Ohw^  and  many  other  places, 
that  had  been  conilantly  contefted  between 
the  two  nations,  from  their  firft  fettlement 
in  America,  were  by  that  treaty  likewife 
given  up  by  France  to  Britain.  Before  that 
the  French  had  endeavoured  to  extend 
themfelves  into  thofe  inland  parts  of  North 
America,  and  to  bring  the  poiTeflbrs  and 
proprietors  of  them  under  their  fubjec- 
tion  ;  which  they  now  gave  up  all  pre- 
tenfions  to,  and  relinquiflied  to  Britain, 
that  had  a  more  juft,  and  prior  right  to 
them.  But  all  thofe  countries  have  been 
fo  far  negledled  by  this  nation,  that  one 
would  imagine,  it  had  no  concern  in  them. 
Even  the  French  that  had  quitted  their 

claims 
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claims  to  them,  were  allowed  to  make  as 
much,  or  rather  more  ufe  of  them,  than 
we  did  ourfelves.  It  was  for  this  reafon, 
that  the  French  revived  their  claims  to 
them,  and  feem  to  have  imagined,  that  all 
thofe  countries  that  they  had  given  up,  or 
never  had  any  right  or  title  to,  belonged  to 
them  ;  or  at  leaft  that  Britain  would  never 
conteft  them,  in  the  manner  they  were 
refolved  to  do,  and  enter  into  a  war  on 
that  account,  fince  the  whole  nation  feem- 
ed  to  pay  fo  little  regard  to  them. 

But  as  foon  as  the  eyes  of  our  people 
came  to  be  opened  about  thofe  things, 
for  which  they  were  beholden  to  the 
French,  the  only  queftion  with  them 
feems  to  be,  who  were  the  authors  of  all 
this  negled  and  mlfcondud  ?  This  every 
one  would  put  off  from  themfelves,  and 
lay  upon  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  bear  all, 
it  feems,  the  Miniftry,  But  it  is  to  be 
feared,  if  the  miniftry,  or  any  others,  are 
to  be  loaded  with  all  the  faults,  bad  policy, 
negleds  and  mifconducS:  of  this  nation, 
efpecially  in  America,  they  will  be  more 
than  man  can  bear,  or  anfwer  for.  It 
would  appear,  that  fome  others  have  a 
b  3  han4 
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hand  at  leaft  in  the  management  of  our 
concerns  in  America,  if  not  of  the  more 
important  affairs  of  government^  as  well 
as  the  miniftry.  The  people  of  Britain 
feem  to  have  their  fhare  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  efpecially  relating 
to  America,  as  well  as  the  government. 
If  we  would  do  juftice  to  our  caufe  then, 
we  fhould  confider  the  condud  of  the  one, 
as  vvell  as  the  other.  And  if  that  is  duely 
inquired  into,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  it 
will  appear,  the  government  has  had  ra- 
ther too  little  concern  in  our  affairs  in 
America,  inftead  of  being  the  fole  authors 
of  all  the  mifcondud  in  it. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  from 
the  firft  part  of  our  inquiry,  concerning 
the  T^ranfaBions  in  our  colonies  that  gave  oc^ 
cafion  to  the  French  Encroachmejtts ;  which 
are  plainly  the  caufe  of  all  our  prefent 
loffes  and  misfortunes  in  them,  and  of  the 
difficulties  the  nation  is  brought  into  about 
them.  And  in  thefe  it  will  appear,  that 
the  people  have  had  a  much  greater  hand, 
than  the  miniftry.  It  may  be  faid  per- 
haps, that  a  government  ought  to  influ- 
ence and  overrule  all  the  actions  of  the 
peoole,  and  to  be  anfwerable  for  them. 

Byt 
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But  that  does  not  appear  to  be  fo  eafily 
done  in  a  Britifb  government,  nor  fo  agree- 
able to  its  conllitution.  The  happy  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Britifh  government  allows 
its  fubjeds  many  liberties  and  privileges, 
the  abufe  of  vv^hich,  for  their  own  private 
intcreft,  contrary  to  the  public  welfare, 
they  have  to  anfwer  for  much  more  than 
the  government.  If  the  goverment  inter- 
pofes  its  authority  over  them,  there  is  as 
great  a  clamor,  or  rather  greater,  about 
the  breach  of  liberties  and  privileges,  as 
about  the  negled:  of  public  concerns.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  then,  that  the  people 
and  the  colonies  themfelves  will  confi- 
der  this,  fo  as  to  give  fome  attention  to 
the  public  affairs  that  they  are  concerned 
in,  and  not  let  the  private  views  of  any,  or 
party  difputes  of  others,  interfere  with  the 
public  intereft  and  welfare  ;  which  is  but 
too  often  the  cafe  where  the  people  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  public  affairs:  and  that 
the  government  likewife  will  attend  a  little 
more  clofely  to  the  concerns  of  the  nation 
in  America. 

But  let  us  not  confine  our  inquiries  about 

fuch  important  concerns  to  perfons,   but 

g?ftend  them  to  things.     Let   us  inquire 
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into  our  condud;  itfelf,  and  the  reafons  for 
it,  inftead  of  the  authors  of  it.  Tf  either 
our  miniftry  or  our  people  have  been 
guilty  of  what  others  may  reckon  mifcon- 
dud,  it  was  perhaps  by  ading  according  to 
the  befl  of  their  judgement,  and  doing 
what  they  thought  was  right,  as  well  as 
many  others.  If  their  condudl  has  been 
amifs  then,  it  proceeds  perhaps  from  wrong 
principles  or  falfe  notions,  inftead  of  neg- 
ligence. Let  us  inquire  then  into  the  no- 
tions and  principles  by  which  this  nation 
feems  to  regulate  all  its  conduct  with  re- 
gard to  its  colonies ;  which  opinions  of  the 
people  muft  influence  the  meafures  of  the 
miniftry,  and  every  one  eife.  Such  an 
inquiry  may  not  only  account  for  the  paft: 
'  condu6l  of  the  nation  in  America,  but  may 
help  to  reform  the  future  perhaps,  which 
is  of  much  m.ore  confequence. 

The  falfe  notions  then  that  this  nation 
feems  to  have  entertained  concerning  its 
colonies,  which  appear  to  have  influenced 
many  opinions  and  meafures  relating  to 
them,  and  to  have  been  a  great  caufe  of 
the  negled  of  them  above  reprei^nted,  and 
confequently  of  our  prefent  lofles  and  dif- 

turbances 
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turbances  in  them,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  heads : 

I.  It  is  well  known,  that  our  colonies 
in  America  are  rather  more  imder  the 
tuition  and  influence  of  the  merchants  in 
Britain,  than  thegovernment  perhaps  j  and 
that  all  public  meafures  relating  to  them 
are  very  much  influenced  by  the  opinions 
of  our  merchants  about  them.  But  the 
only  things  that  they  feem  to  attend  to  are 
the  profits  of  trade.  When  we  talk  of 
thofe  remote  and  inland  countries  in  Ame- 
rica, What  do  they  produce,  or  what  will 
they  fetch  ?  fay  they.  This,  it  is  true,  is 
neceffary  to  be  confidered  likewife,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  attended  to. 
The  great  thing  to  be  confidered  by  all 
flates  is  power  and  dominion,  as  well  as 
trade.  Without  that  to  fupport  and  pro- 
ted  our  trade,  it  mull  foon  be  at  an  end. 
But  if  we  confider  the  vaft  extent  of  thofe 
inland  countries  in  North  America,  and 
the  numbers  of  natives  in  them,  with  the 
flill  greater  numbers  of  people  they  muft 
maintain,  the  power  they  muft  neceflarily 
give  to  any  ftate  pofTefled  of  them  muft 
appear  to  be  very  great,  and  fufficient  to 
command  all  the  trade  of  America,     It  is 

by 
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by  acting  upon  this  principle,  of  gaining  a 
power  and  dominion,  that  the  French 
have  gained  fuch  a  trade  with  it  j  have 
overrun  our  colonies  in  the  manner  they 
have  done,  and  muft  foon  worm  us  out  of 
them  altogether  ;  fo  long  as  we  mind  no- 
thing in  Britain  but  trade,  and  nothing  in 
America  but  planting.  It  is  for  want  of 
attending  to  this  in  time  that  the  trade  of 
this  nation  now  fuffers  fo  much,  and  muil 
be  foon  ruined  altogether,  if  we  continue 
to  adl  on  thefe  principles. 

2.  But  even  in  point  of  trade,  and  im- 
mediate returns  to  Britain,  thofe  inland 
countries  in  North  America  are  much 
more  valuable,  than  any  feem  to  reckon 
them.  It  is  generally  imagined,  that  they  are 
fo  remote,  that  nothing  can  be  brought 
from  them  to  Britain.  But  we  fee  by  the 
accounts  of  them  what  a  prodigious  and 
extenfive  water-carriage  there  is  all  over 
them,  by  which  any  commodities  almoft 
may  be  brought  from  them  to  conveni- 
ent ports  for  a  Britifh  market.  It  was 
but  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  this  prefent 
age,  that  we  feem  to  have  reckoned  any 
places  worth  feating  in  our  tobacco  colo- 
nies, beyond  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  or  the 

naviga- 
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navigation  for  Biitifli  veffels,  becaufe  it 
was  imagined,  we  could  not  bring  tobacco 
from  them  :  but  now  thofe  places  are  be- 
come the  center,  of  thefe  colonies,  and  to- 
bacco is  made  and  brought  to  Briiain 
from  beyond  the  Apalachean  mountains, 
and  has  been  for  fome  years.  But  if  we 
can  bring  fuch  a  cumberfjme  and  bulky 
commodity  as  tobacco  from  thence,  how 
much  eafier  will  it  be  to  tranfport  other 
lighter  commodities  from  the  remoteft 
parts  of  thofe  inland  countries,  efpecially 
by  the  navigation  they  afford  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  that  many  fuch  commo- 
dities hereafter  mentioned,  might  be  made 
in  them  ;  not  to  mention  the  great  quan- 
tities of  fkins  and  furrs,  the  richefl:  commo- 
dities in  all  North  America,  that  are  got 
in  them  without  either  rifque  or  charge  -, 
with  which  alone  the  French  colonies  are 
able  to  make  fuch  a  figure,  and  to  vie 
with  us,  in  the  manner  they  have  lately 
done. 

3.  Many  others  again  feem  to  pay  little 
regard  to  the  colonies  in  any  refpedt,  and 
look  upon  them  only  as  a  drain  of  people 
out  of  the  nation,  that  might  be  more 
ufeful  at  home  perhaps ;  by  which  this 
c  nation 
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nation  may  be  exhaufled  of  its  people,  as 
Spain  has  been,  fay  they.  But  let  them 
confider,  what  thofe  people  do  that 
go  to  the  colonies.  They  are  certainly 
the  great  and  principal  fupport  of  all  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, without  which  the  people  in  Britain 
would  make  but  a  poor  figure,  if  they 
could  even  fubfift  as  an  independent  nation. 
Every  one  that  fettles  in  the  plantations 
maintains  at  leaft  fix  people  in  Britain,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  beft  judges  *.  "  And 
"  the  continual  motion  and  intercourfe 
"  our  people  have  into  the  colonies,  may 
"  be  compared  to  bees  of  a  hive  which 
"  go  out  empty,  but  come  back  again 
"  loaded  3  by  which  means  the  foundation 
"  of  many  families  is  laid."f  Befides, 
our  colonies  are  a  great  receptacle  of  num- 
bers of  foreigners  from  all  parts,  who 
both  ftrengthen  and  enrich  the  Britifli  do- 
minions, without  taking  any  people  from 
Britain.  But  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  is  thriving  and  prof- 


*  See  Sir  "Jofah  Child  on  trade. 
|GffiOn  trade,  pag.  151. 
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perous,  it  brings  and  has  brought  more 
people  to  Britain  perhaps,  than  all  they 
ever  took  from  itj  who  are  ail  an  addition 
to  the  Britifli  ftrength  and  power. 

4.  But  the  falfe  and  groundlefs  notion 
that    feems    to   influence    many   people's 
opinions  and  condudl  with  regard  to  the 
colonies,    is,    the  fear  of  their  rebelling, 
and  throwing  off  their    dependance  on 
Britain.     The  little   foundation  there  is 
for  fuch  an  opinion,   and  the  impradtica- 
bility  of  the  thing,  has  been  very  well  ex- 
pofed  already,  by  Mr.  Gee  m  his  excellent 
difcourfe  on  trade.     But  there  is  no  argu- 
ment like  experience  and  matter  of  fad:, 
of  which  we  have  the  plaineft  inftances 
now  before  our  eyes.     We  fee,   that  all 
our  colonies  in  North  America  are  not  able 
to   refift  a   handfull  of  French,   but   are 
likely  to  be  overrun  by  afewragamuffians 
in  Canada  ;  and  how   will  they  ever  be 
able  to  withftand  the  whole  force  and  na- 
val power  of  Britain,   that  commands  the 
navigation  of  the  feas,  without  which  our 
colonies  could  not  fubfift  for  a  twelve- 
month.    This   then  is    a   notion    of  the 
jnoft  dangerous  confequencej  if  it  influen- 
c  2  ces 
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ces  any  af  our  meafures  relating  to  the  co- 
lonies, and  efpecially  to  let  the  French  have 
a  power  nigh  them  to  keep  them  in  awe. 
It  was  never  known  fiirely,  that  any  ftate, 
jealous  of  two  others,  ever  thought  it  to  be 
its  intereil  to  allow  them  to  have  a  power 
nigh  one  another,  that  may  at  any  time  be 
united  againft  it.  They  who  are  of  this 
opinion  mufl  fuppofe,  that  Fr^^nce  is  to 
become  an  auxiliary  to  Britain;  to  preferve 
its  colonies,  trade  and  commerce  !  But  we 
fhould  rather  believe  the  very  contrary, 
that  France  endeavours  to  deprive  Britain 
of  ail  thofe  three  fourcesof  her  power  and 
profp'ii'.y,  as  much  as  is  in  her  power  ; 
and  that  if  our  colonies  were  inclina- 
ble to  rebel,  France  would  both  en- 
courage them  to  it,  and  fupport  them  in  it; 
which  fhe  may  eafily  do  by  having  an  in- 
fluence over  them.  We  fee  no  great  harm 
indeed,  in  their  remaining  in  Canada, 
providing  they  are  confined  to  their  juft 
and  lawful  bounds  in  it ;  which  it  will  be 
no  eafy  matter  to  do,  without  a  conftant 
guard  and  a  fufficient  force  over  them. 
But  if  they  are  allowed  to  go  any  farther,. 
we  may  fee  the  fatal  effe<^s  of  it  horn, 

what 
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what  has  already  happened  entirely  from 
that  caufe. 

But  however  remote  this  confideration 
is  at  prefent,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  ought 
without  doubt  to  be  the  care  of  Britain, 
to  eftablifh  her  colonies  on  fuch  a  footing, 
as  to  fecure  their  dcpendance  hereafter, 
when  it  may  be  in  danger  perhaps.  And 
this,  it  is  im:5gined,  /he  may  do  by  promo- 
ting bo;h  their  welfare  and  her  own,  in- 
ftead  of  checking  their  growth,  or  laying 
them  under  any  other  inconvenience.  The 
thing  that  breeds  a  jealoufy  between  Bri- 
tain and  her  colonies  is  not  power,  but 
manufadures,  in  which  they  interfere 
with  one  another.  And  as  the  people  in- 
creafe,  their  manufadures,  and  the  necef- 
iity  for  them,  muft  increafe  likewife  ; 
which  will  be  the  firft  caufe  of  a  rupture 
between  B:  itain  and  her  colonies,  if  ever  any 
fuch  thing  happens.  Now  the  only  way 
to  prevent  this,  if  the  people  grow  nume- 
rous in  the  colonies,  is,  to  put  fome  other 
employments  in  their  hands,  that  may 
ferve  them  inftead  of  manufadures,  and 
may  make  them  depend  upon  Britain  for 
the  very  means  of  their  fupport.    Of  fuch 

employ- 
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employments  there  are  numbers,  which 
both  they  and  the  whole  nation  have  the 
greatefl:  occafion  for ;  as  the  making  of 
Hemp,  Flax,  Silk,  Wine,  Oil,  Raifms,  Cur- 
rants, Almonds,  Indigo,  Madder,  Salt-pefre, 
Fotafi,  Iron,  Fitch  and  T^arr,  with  T^imber^ 
and  all  other  Naval  Stores  ;  all  which 
might  be  eafily  made  in  fome  one  or 
other  of  our  plantations  in  North  America, 
and  they  are  the  very  things  that  this  na- 
tion chiefly  wants  *     It  appears  from  an 

*  The  reafon  why  thofe  things  have  not  yet  been  made 
in  our  colonies  is,  that  the  way  of  making  them,  efpeci- 
ally  to  any  advantage,  fo  as  to  turn  to  account,  is  not  un- 
derftood  by  our  people  there,  and  feems  to  be  as  little 
known  in  England.  Thefe  are  foreign  employments  and 
manufaflures,  if  we  may  call  them  fo,  that  are  unknown 
to  Englitlimen  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  which  is  the 
only  re.-fon  why  they  have  not  yet  been  attempted  wiih 
fiiccefs  in  our  plantations  in  America,  as  I  can  aiTjre  the 
public  from  a  due  attention  to  them  for  many  years,  both 
here  and  there. 

Of  this  we  have  the  mofl  convincing  proof  in  P^/,?/?,, 
That  has  been  often  attempted  in  our  colouies,  but  couid 
never  be  made  to  turn  to  account.  The  reafon  is,  they 
don't  fo  much  as  know  wh:<t  Pofajh  is,  but  take  it  to  be 
only  a  cornmon  fait  of  alhes  made  by  lixiviation,  and  that 
both  in  Britain  and  the  plantations.  This  appears  from 
the  government  having  lately  given  a  reward  of  3,000! 
Jlerling  for  making  fuch  a  common  lixivial  fait,  that  is 
ui^de  by  eyery  chemift's  apprentice,  and  even  by  thecom- 
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cftlmate  that  has  been  made  of  them, 
that  Britain  does  not  lay  out  lefs  perhaps 
than  three  miUions  a  year  upon  thofe  com- 
modities, and  that  chiefly  in  money ;  which 
drains  it  of  its  fubftance,  and  keeps  up  a 
ballance  of  trade  againll:  the  nation,  while 
it  might  be  fupplyed  with  them  from  the 
colonies  for  manufadures.     This  would 


mon  country  people  in  England,  both  for  the  chemlftj, 
and  for  thofe  that  make  it  into  Pearl  ajh  by  calcining  it 
again.  Buc  the  commodity  that  is  wanted  by  the  name 
of  Potajh  in  Britain,  is  made  with  much  lefs  labour  and 
expence  than  any  of  thefe  lixivial  falts,  and  at  the  fame 
time  contains  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  afhes,  inftead  of 
nothing  but  the  little  fait  that  is  in  them  ;  while  it  bears  a 
greater  price  in  Britain  ;  by  which  means  there  is  not  lefs 
perhaps  than  a  thoufand  per  cent,  difference  in  the  profits 
of  making  right  Potajb,  and  this  fait  of  afhes  that  the  go- 
vernment has  purchafed  the  art  of  making  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colonies  ! 

By  thefe  means  the  m.aklng  of  that  commodity  in  our 
colonies  mull  father  be  prevented,  than  encouraged.  And 
we  may  fay  the  fame  of  all  the  other  commodities  here 
mentioned,  of  which  I  have  known  many  like  inftances, 
which  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  on  that  account.  It 
is  only  for  fuch  reafons  as  thefe,  that  a  notion  prevails 
among  many  unfkilful  people,  that  thofe  commodities 
cannot  be  made  in  America,  where  there  are  all  the  con- 
veniences for  making  them  that  could  be  defired,  if  it  was 
rightly  fet  about.  I  have  known  tryals  made  of  them  all, 
jhat  would  convince  any  intelligent  perfon  of  the  poiTibility 
of  making  them  in  our  colonies  to  the  beft  advantage. 

be 
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be  the  way  both  to  fecure  the  dependance 
of  the  colonies,  and  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
them  5  and  at  the  fame  time  to  promote 
their  growth  and  profperity  hkewife.  If 
the  colonies  depended  upon  making  thole 
commodities,  they  muft  depend  upon 
Britain  to  vend  them,  and  could  not  fubftfl: 
without  her  3  as  we  may  fee  by  the  tobac- 
co and  fugar  colonies,  who  depend  entirely 
upon  making  fuch  commodities  for  a  Bri- 
tifli  market.  At  the  fame  time  Britain 
would  then  have  fome  dependance  on  the 
colonies  for  thofensceflaiy  produ6ls,  which 
would  make  their  interefi  and  dependance 
mutual,  and  more  clofely  connected  toge- 
ther. And  it  would  certainly  be  mo  e  profi- 
table to  the  colonies  themfelves  to  make  thofe 
commodities,  than  to  make  manufadures. 
They  are  the  produce  of  lands,  that  are 
both  cheap  and  in  plenty  in  our  colonies  j 
whereas  manufacflares  are  the  produce  of 
labour,  that  is  both  fcarce  and  dear  in 
them,  and  require  many  hands  and  im- 
provements to  carry  on  to  any  advantage ; 
all  which  they  are  without,  and  thereby 
fpend  their  time  upon  manufactures   to 

little 
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little  or  BO  purpofe,  as  we  may  fee  by  daily 
experience. 

5.  But  there  is  an  obftrudion  to  all 
thefe  improvements  in  our  colonies,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  northern  colonies  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  they  are  moft  wanted,  that 
is  infurmountable,  and  makes  it  impoflible 
for  them  ever  to  attempt  them,  in  any  ge- 
neral manner  at  leaft,  fo  as  to  turn  to  any 
conliderable  account  to  this  nation,  fo  long 
as  thofe  colonies  remain  in  the  fituation 
they  are  in  at  prefent,  that  is,  by  being 
furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  French. 
This  indeed  I  perceive  is  not  underflood, 
and  will  hardly  be  believed  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  nation,  who  appear  to  be  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  the  way  in  which 
thefe  and  all  other  commodities  are  and 
ought  to  be  made  for  a  Britifh  market  in 
the  colonies  j  but  it  is  fo  evident  to  me, 
from  a  due  attention  and  refledtion  upon 
thofe  things  for  many  years,  that  this  con- 
fideration  alone  has  chiefly  induced  me  to 
be  at  all  the  pains  I  have  been  to  make 
the  nation  fenfible  of  the  real  inconvenien- 
ces it  fufFers  by  the  French  encroach- 
ments, which  are  fo  great,  that  they 
d  muft 
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muft  at    leaft    deprive    this    nation   of 
the  benefits  and  advantages  of  its  colonies 
on  the  continent  of  America,  in  agreatmea- 
fure,  if  not  of  thofe  colonies  themfelves. 

The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  thofe  colo^ 
nies,  hov^^ever  large  and  extenfive  fome 
may  think  them,  have  not  lands  to  fpare 
for  making  thefe  commodities  and  im- 
provements for  Britain,  fo  long  as  they  are 
iiirrounded  and  hemmed  in  by  the  French, 
in  the  manner  they  now  are.  This  is  a 
matter  of  fadl  that  muft  appear  to  all  that 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  way  of  ma- 
king thefe  or  any  commodities  for  Britain 
in  our  colonies,  which  I  arti  forry  to  fee, 
that  fo  few  people  are,  or  ever  have  ap^ 
plyed  themfelves  to  confider.  None  of 
thefe  or  any  other  commodities  are  or  can 
be  made  in  North  America  for  Britain, 
but  where  good  lands  are  fo  cheap,  as  to 
be  worth  nothing  in  a  manner.  Their 
labour  is  fo  dear,  that  if  they  have  to  pay 
a  price  for  lands  with  it,  it  will  never  turn 
to  account  to  make  any  of  thefe  grofs  and 
cheap  commodities  upon  them,  and  after- 
wards to  be  at  the  charge  of  fending  theni 
to  Britain.     They  can  hardly  afford  to 

make 
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make   them  for  their    own  ufe  in  the 
plantations,  and  far  lefs  for  Britain. 

This  is  a  matter  of  fad  that  mufl:  b? 
obvious  to  all  who  have  duely  attended  to 
fuch  things  in  our  colonies  thcmfelves  -, 
which  I  am  forry  I  cannot  make  others 
fo  fenfible  of,  as  the  importance  of  the 
fubjedt  really  requires.  But  they  may 
eafily  percieve  this  by  attending  to  the 
jftate  of  our  northern  colonies  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  they  neither  do  nor  can  in 
their  prefent  fituation  make  any  commo- 
dity for  Britain  ;  and  by  comparing  it  with 
our  fouthern  colonies,  where  they  make 
the  greateft  plenty  of  one  of  the  groffeft 
and  cheapeft  commodities  perhaps  that  is 
made  any  where,  I  mean  tobacco.  In  the 
laft  of  thefe  there  are  but  few  people  ex- 
tended all  over  a  wide  and  fpacious  coun- 
try nigh  250  miles  between  the  fea  and 
mountains,  abounding  with  great  plenty 
of  fruitful  lands,  fit  to  produce  this  or  any 
other  commodity  for  a  Britifh  market ; 
but  in  the  northern  colonies,  there  are 
great  numbers  of  people  hemmed  in  with- 
in a  hundred  miles  between  the  fea  and 
mountains,  by  which  their  good  lands  (that 
d  2  are 
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are  fcarce,  as  their  lands  in  general  are  but 
mean)  are  too  valuable  to  make  any  of 
thefe  or  other  grofs  and  cheap  commodi- 
ties upon  them  for  Britain.  Lands  fit  to 
produce  fuch  commodities  are  already 
worth  from  forty  {hillings  to  five  pounds 
an  acre  in  moft  of  our  northern  colonies, 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  convenient  ; 
whereas  the  lands  that  have  produced  to- 
bacco, or  any  commodity  for  Britain,  have 
been  fold  generally  for  five  pounds  a  hun- 
dred acres,  or  at  moft  ten  pounds.  The 
only  proper  lands  almoft  we  hear  of  in 
JSfeW'Tork  in  particular,  for  making  hemp 
and  flax,  are  on  the  Mohawks  river,  where 
we  are  told  that  fome  lands  are  worth  40I 
an  acre,  and  upwards.  This  is  as  dear  as 
lands  are  in  England,  where  thofe  com- 
modities are  not  made  on  that  account, 
even  to  be  confumed  here  ^  and  how  can 
they  ever  be  expected  to  be  made,  fo  long 
as  this  is  the  cafe,  in  America,  and  bear 
the  charges  of  tranfporting  fuch  grofs  and 
bulky  commodities  from  thence  to  Britain. 
This  is  owing  to  the  French  having  feized 
the  vaft  trads  of  fertile  lands  in  that  pro- 
vince. 
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vince,  on  the  lakes  Champlairiy  Ontario^  and 
Erie,  &c.  by  which  the  reft  are  fo  dear. 

Where  lands  are  dear  and  fcarce,  and 
the  people  numerous,  that  is,   where  they 
are  hemmed  in  and  confined  from  extend- 
ing themfelves,   their  good  lands  are  and 
muft  be  taken  up  entirely  in  producing 
corn  and  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  the 
people  become  farmers  as  they  are  in  Bri- 
tain, inftead  of  being  planters  to  make  any 
commodity  that  is  wanted  in  Britain,   as 
we  fee  they  are  in  our  northern  colonies  ; 
whereas  in  the  fouthern  colonies  or  any 
others,  where  they  make  fuch  commodi- 
ties for  Britain,  their  whole  labour  is  and 
muft  be  chiefly  beftowed  upon  them  alone, 
and  they  muft  get  the  necelTarles  of  life  with 
litde  or  no  labour,   from  what  the  earth 
produces  in  a  manner  of  itfelf,  or  at  leaft 
with  little  labour  and  culture,    otherwife 
they  could  not  live  by  making  thofe  grofs 
and  cheap  commodities  for  Britain.     For 
this  reafon  wherever  they  make  fuch  com- 
modities, they  muft  have  the  greateft  plen- 
ty of  land,  and  a  large  range,  as  they  call 
it,  for  their  ftock  of  creatures,  which  in  a 
manner  muft  maintain  themfelves,  inftead 

of 
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of  being  maintained  by  the  labour  of  men, 
where  fuch  labour  is  beftowed  upon  ma-^ 
king  thefe  commodities.  A  tobacco  plan- 
ter inFirgima  9ind  Maryland,  for  example, 
where  the  lands  in  general  are  much  better 
than  in  any  part  of  North  America,  reckons 
he  fhould  have  fifty  acres  of  land  for  every 
worker,  as  they  generally  run.  Where 
they  are  confined  to  lefs,  they  either  leave 
off  making  tobacco,  as  all  our  white  peo-* 
pie  have  done  in  a  great  meafure  in  the  lower 
parts  of  thofe  countries,  to  make  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  corn,  provifionsandcloath- 
ing  5  or  are  obliged  to  remove  to  and  be^ 
yond  the  Apalachean  mountains,  where 
they  may  have  plenty  of  good  and  fre(h 
lands  ;  as  a  great  part  of  the  poor  people 
in  the  tobacco  colonies  have  been  obliged 
to  do  of  late.  If  they  are  confined  then 
within  the  Apalachean  mountains,  as  they 
muft  be  by  the  French  encroachments 
upon  the  Ohio,  they  will  foon  be  forced  to 
leave  of  making  fuch  plenty  of  tobacco  as 
they  have  done,  or  any  other  fuch  cheap 
commodity  for  Britain  j  and  will  not  be 
able  to  make  them  there,  and  fend  them 
to  Britain,   fo  cheap  as  they  are  made  in 

other 
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other  parts  of  Europe,  while  they  have  no 
fecurity  for  the  trade  but  to  make  them 
cheaper.  As  it  is,  there  are  none  hardly 
in  all  our  colonies  that  make  tobacco  or 
other  commodities  for  Britain,  but  flaves, 
whofe  maintenance  is  made  to  coft  fo  lit* 
tie  t  the  white  people  cannot  get  necefla* 
ries  by  fuch  employments,  but  are  obliged 
to  make  them  themfelves,  unlefs  they  have 
great  plenty  of  good  and  frefh  wood  lands 
fit  for  the  purpofe ;  which  wood  lands  are 
to  a  planter  in  North  America  what  a 
dunghill  is  to  a  farmer  in  Britain,  that  they 
cannot  do  without,  at  leaft  unlefs  they 
have  large  flocks,  which  our  plantcri 
there  feldom  or  never  have. 

The  engroflers  and  foreflallers  of  lands 
then  in  our  colonies,  whether  it  is  by  large 
patents,  proprietary  or  charter  grants,  or 
French  encroachments,  if  they  enhance 
and  raife  the  price  of  lands,  as  they  gene- 
rally do,  deprive  Britain  of  mofl  of  the  be- 
nefits and  advantages  of  its  colonies,  and 
mu'ft  do  it  in  a  manner  entirely  at  laft. 
This  is  the  way  by  which  the  northern 
colonies  never  have  and  never  will  make 
any  commodity  for  Britain,  in  their  prefent 

fituation. 
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iituation.  The  country  indeed  is  more 
improved  in  them,  in  farming,  trades,  ma- 
nufactures and  towns,  but  thefe  improve- 
ments turn  to  no  account  to  Britain,  but 
on  the  contrary  interfere  v^^ith  it.  The 
only  commodities  made  in  thefe  northern 
colonies  for  Britain  are,  fifh,  fome  iron, 
and  {hips,  which  are  not  the  produce  of 
lands ;  their  lands  are  neither  in  fufficient 
aplenty,  nor  cheap  enough  for  thofe  pur- 
pofes. 

The  ehief  ftaple  of  thofe  northern  colo- 
nies, if  ever  they  are  put  in  a  fituation  to 
make  any  commodity  for  Britain,  muft  be 
hemp  and  flax,  which  coft  this  nation  nigh 
half  a  million  fterling  a  year,  and  that 
chiefly  in  money,  whilfl:  they  might  fave 
that  fum  yearly  by  making  thefe  two  com- 
modities only  in  the  plantations.  But  to 
put  our  colonies  in  a  fltuation  to  make 
thefe  and  other  commodities  to  any  ad- 
vantage, the  people  that  are  already  in 
them  Ihould  be  extended  all  over  Sagado^ 
hoc,  lake  Champlai?i,  lake  Ontario,  and  the 
greatefl  part  of  lake  Erie,  with  the  river 
Ohio ;  otherwife  they  are  too  confined  to 
be  real  planters  of  commodities  that  are 

wanted 
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wanted  in  Britain,  and  mufl  become  no- 
thing but  a  fet  of  farmers  and  manufadlu- 
rers,  as  the  people  in  Britain  are.  This 
they  already  are  in  the  northern  colonies, 
by  being  confined  to  towns,  and  villages, 
or  in  forts  and  garrifons,  to  defend  them- 
felves  againft  the  French  and  Indians,  that 
furround  them  on  all  fides.  To  make  a 
commodity  for  Britain,  the  people  muft 
extend  themfelves  up  and  down  the 
woods,  where  there  are  good  and  conve- 
nient lands  for  that  purpofe,  as  they  are  in 
the  tobacco  and  rice  colonies  j  which  they 
can  never  do,  if  they  are  hemmed  in  and 
furrounded  on  all  fides  by  an  enemy. 

By  this  we  may  perceive  a  very  falfe  no- 
tion that  every  one  almoft  feems  to  enter- 
tain of  our  colonies,  to  wit,  that  we  have 
colonies  and  land  enough  already,  if  not 
too  much.  This  is  {o  far  from  being 
true,  that,  to  make  our  colonies  turn  to  the 
account  they  might  and  would  be  of  to 
Britain,  the  people  that  are  already  in 
them  fhould  be  extended  over  twice  as 
much  land  as  they  now  occupy ;  unlefs 
you  would  make  a  lex  agraria  in  them, 
and  take  many  people's  lands  and  proper- 
c  ties 
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ties  from  them  for  the  public  ufe,  and  di- 
vide them  among  the  people  in  general, 
when  they  do  not  cultivate  them,  as  is 
but  too  much  the  cafe  in  ail  our  colo- 
nies. 

But  if  our  colonies  want  room  to  make 
commodities  for  Britain  at  prefent,  how 
much  more  will  they  do  it  hereafter  !  The 
number  of  people  in  them  is  obferved  to 
be  doubled  every  age,  or  thirty  odd  years, 
and  w^hen  that  happens,  they  mufl  become 
artifts  inftead  of  planters,  and  manufac- 
turers of  Britifh  commodities,  as  cloathing 
and  other  necelTaries,  otherwife  they  can 
never  be  fupplyed  with  them,  unlefs  they 
have  great  room  to  produce  commodities 
enough  to  purchafe  them.  Thefe  colo- 
nies will  then  be  a  conflant  charge  and 
expence  to  Britain,  efpecially  if  the  French 
furround  them,  as  they  now  do,  while  they 
will  be  little  or  no  advantage  to  it,  but  ra- 
ther a  lofs  perhaps  by  interfering  with 
Britain  in  its  ftaple  commodities.  Even 
at  prefent  all  the  returns  of  our  colonies  on 
the  continent  of  America  to  Britain  does 
r\ot  amount  to  above  ten  or  twelve  Shil- 
lings a  head  perhaps,  for  all  the  people  in 

them 
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them  taken  together,   which  is  not  fuffi-- 
cienttocloaththem,  befidesthe  many  other 
neceffaries  and  fuperfluities  they  want  and 
get  from  Britain. 

If  all  thofe  things  are  rightly  confidered, 
the  French  encroachments  and  polTeffions 
in  America  muft  appear  in  a  very  different 
light,  and  prove  of  much  worfe  confe- 
quence  to  Britain,  than  any  among  us 
feem  to  apprehend.  They  may  perhaps  be 
an  improvement  to  the  colonies  in  arts, 
trades,  manufadures  and  towns,  but  that 
will  deprive  Britain  of  all  the  advantages 
of  them.  The  colony  of  Canada  alone, 
inlignificant  as  fome  reckon  it,  and  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  indeed,  has  deprived 
Britain  of  the  labour  of  nigh  one  half  of 
the  people  it"  has  in  North  America,  by 
confining  them  to  towns  and  townfhips 
for  their  fecurity  and  defence,  by  which 
they  are  obliged  to  beftow  their  labour 
on  manufadtures,  inftead  of  cultivating 
their  lands  for  Britain — If  this  is  rightly 
confidered,  there  is  not  fuch  an  objection 
againft  our  taking  ^ebec,  or  any  other 
place  in  Canada,  as  moft  people  feem  to 
imagine — That  indeed  is  a  confiderable  en- 
e  2  terprize 
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terprize,  which,  like  all  others  of  that  kind, 
is  not  to  be  undertaken  without  due  deli- 
beration j  for  which  reafon  we  confider 
both  fome  of  the  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages  of  it  in  the  following  difcourfe  ; 
the  laft  of  which  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
inconliderable,  if  any  at  all  ;  efpecially  if 
we  confider,  that  this  may  prove  the  fliort- 
efl  way  to  root  the  French  out  of  all  their 
other  encroachments,  and  bring  them  to 
reafon  very  foon,  if  that  is  to  be  done 
indeed  by  any  other  means. 

6.  But  the  direction  of  all  thofe  things 
is  entrufted  to  many  people  in  our  colo- 
nies, who  have  but  few  or  no  opportunities 
of  being  acquainted  with  them.  They 
have  not  that  intercourfe  and  correfpond- 
ance  with  the  more  improved  parts  of  the 
world,  that  is  necelTary  to  inform  them 
of  many  things  relating  to  their  own  more 
immediate  concerns  at  home,  and  far  lefs 
with  foreign  affairs:  with  regard  to  which, 
they  may  be  faid  never  to  look  hardly  be- 
yond the  fmoak  of  their  own  chimnies. 
Of  this  we  have  many  flagrant  inftances 
in  the  condud:  of  their  affairs  with  the 
French.     They  feem  never  to  have  been 
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apprized   of  the   defigns  of  the  French 
upon  them,   'till  they  were  at  their  very 
doors ;  and  to  be  flill  lefs  acquainted  with 
the  rights  and  claims  of  the  nation  in 
America,   which  they  feem  hardly  to  ex- 
tend beyond  their  private  plantations  ;  by 
which  they  have  let  the  French  overrun 
the  Britifh  dominions  all  around  them, 
in  the  manner  they  have  done,  with  little 
or  no  oppofition  from  our  colonies,   who 
were  chiefly  concerned  in  preventing  them. 
When  the  government  demanded  an  ac- 
count from  the  colonies  of  the  encroach- 
ments that  were,   or  were  likely  to  be, 
made  upon  them,    they  feem  to  have  ap- 
prehended none,  fo  long  as  their  own  plan- 
tations were  fafe  in  the  mean  time ;  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  occafion  of  the 
fatal  fecurity  we  were  in,  and  of  the  little 
regard  that  was  fhown  to  the  protection 
of  our  dominions  in  America,    after  the 
late  war  j   when  all  our  difturbances  and 
loflfes  in  them  might   eaiily  have  been 
forefeen,  by  any  that  were  acquainted  with 
the  views  and  defigns  of  the  French,  and 
as  eafily  prevented  by  a  due  attention  to 
them  in  time. 

It 
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It  was  for  thefe  reafons,  that  we  have 
been  at  this  pains  to  point  out  the  views 
and  defigns  of  the  French  upon  our  colo- 
nies, and  to  reprefent  their  fituation  with 
regard  to  them,  for  the  information  of  our 
people  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was 
certainly  for  want  of  due  information, 
and  a  right  opinion  concerning  .thofe 
things  in  time,  that  this  nation  has  been 
led  into  fuch  difficulties  about  them  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  a  continuation  of 
the  like  meafures,  founded  on  the  like 
opinions,  muft  be  productive  of  much 
worfe  confequences.  For  thefe  and  many 
other  reafons,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all,  that 
nothing  is  more  wanted,  than  to  give  this 
nation  fome  juil  accounts  of  its  colonies, 
and  a  true  information  of  the  iituation  of 
its  affairs  in  America ;  as  well  as  to  fliow 
the  colonies  themfelves  the  fituation  that 
they  are  in,  and  the  defigns  of  the  French 
upon  them ;  both  which  they  feem  to  be 
fo  1  tt'e  acquainted  with,  or  at  leaft  to  pay 
fo  little  regard  to. 

■  This  is  a  thing  that  we  may  fay  is 
always,  and  has  been  long  wanted,  which 
we  have  entertained  fome  defign  to  do  for 

many 
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many  years,  but  could  never  before  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  comply  with  it.   The  many 
different  opinions  about  thofe  things,  and 
the  ftill  more  different  views  and  interefts 
of  dthers,  make  it  impoffible  for  any  man 
to  fatisfy  all  parties  about  them,  or  to  give 
his  opinion  of  them,   without  being  fub- 
jedtto  both  cenfure  and  abufe  perhaps  for 
his  pains.    Thofe  things  are  reckoned  to 
relate  to  policies  of  ftate,  which  private  peo- 
ple have  nothing  to  do  with  ;  at  leaif  they 
can  cxped:  but  litde  fatisfadion  from  being 
concerned  in  them,  efpecially  in  fuch  criti-^ 
cal  conjundures.  For  thefe  and  many  other 
reafons  I  had  deftroyed  what  I  had  wrote 
on  thefe  and  other  things  relating  to  Ame- 
rica, with  an  intent  never  to  be  concerned 
with  them' again  j    and  it  is  not  without 
reludance  that  I  now  am.     But  the  Icff^s 
we  have  fuftained  in  America,    the  vaft 
territories  the  French  have  overrun  and 
feemingly  fecured  there,   with  the  thr^at- 
ning  fituation  we  feem  to  be  in  on  that  ac- 
count, prevailed  upon  me  at  lail  to  put  pen 
to  paper  again,   in  this   curfory   manner, 
about  thofe    things    that   I  had  formerly 
fpent  feme  time  upon  3  and  to  confider  the 

method 
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method  of  repairing  thofe  our  lolTes, 
before  it  might  be  too  late,  and  out  of  our 
power  perhaps  to  do  it. 

In  doing  this  our  only  defign  was  to 
give  a  bare  narration  of  matters  of  fad:, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  fituation  and  import- 
ance of  thofe  countries  that  the  French 
have  overrun  and  lay  claim  to  in  America, 
that  we  might  be  able  to  form  fome  better 
judgement  of  them,  than  what  feems  to 
have  been  hitherto  formed  at  leaft  by  ma- 
ny. Such  a  reprefentation  of  fads,  relating 
to  things  that  fo  nighly  concern  this  na- 
tion, muft  always  be  of  fome  ufe  and  fer- 
vice  to  it,  let  thofe  countries  belong  to 
whoever  they  will  ;  and  it  is  only  thofe 
matters  of  fad  that  we  pay  any  regard  to, 
or  intend  to  reprefent.  It  is  from  them 
alone,  and  from  numbers  of  fuch  fads, 
that  we  can  form  any  jufl  opinions  of 
matters  of  fuch  confequence,  or  the  import- 
ance of  them  ;  which,  it  muft  be  owned, 
are  but  little  underftood  by  many,  who 
daily  give  their  opinions  about  them,  and 
would  influence  our  meafures  relating  to 
them.  This  I  fliould  be  very  forry  to  do, 
any  firther  than  was  confiftent  with  the 
general  and  public  intereft  arid  welfare  of 
I  the 
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the  whole  nation  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
which  can  never  fuffer  furely  by  a  fair  re- 
prefentation  of  matters  of  fa6t.  All  that 
we  intend  by  fuch  a  reprefentation,  par- 
ticularly of  the  French  encroachments,  is, 
to  fhow  what  and  where  they  are,  and 
the  confequences  of  them  ;  and  it  is  furely 
much  better  to  fee  the  confequences  of  fuch 
things  in  time,  than  to  feel  them ;  as  no 
one  can  doubt  but  we  mufl  do  fome  time 
or  other,  if  the  French  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  pofTefiion  of  the  many  encroach- 
ments they  have  made  upon  us,  which  wc 
fee  no  way  attempted  as  yet  to  difpoffefs 
them  of. 

The  manner  in  which  I  have  done  this, 
I  can  neither  commend,  nor  altogether 
condemn.  The  greatnefs  and  importance 
of  the  fubjed:  would  have  required  and  ad- 
mitted a  much  fuller  and  more  explicit 
account  of  it.  But  I  had  fpent  as  much 
time  upon  it,  if  not  more,  than  my  other 
affairs  would  well  permit  ;  which  is  the 
reafon,  why  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
offer  to  the  public  the  fecond  part  of  this 
difcourfe,  relating  to  the  rights  and  titles 
of  the  two  nations  in  America,  that  was 
f  partly 
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partly  drawn  up  with  a  defign  to  be  printed 
herewith ;  altho'  the  fubftance  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  this  part,  which  has  fwelled  it 
to  this  fize. 

It  was  not  the  defire  of  appearing  in 
public,  which  has  become  fo  very  difa- 
greeable,  that  it  has  hitherto  determined  me 
againftit,  but  the  importance  of  thefubjedl, 
whilft  it  feems  to  be  fo  little  underftood 
by  many  at  leaft,  that  has  made  me  attempt 
to  give  this  account  of  it.  And  how- 
ever I  may  have  done  that,  I  doubt  not 
but  there  will  be  objedions  to  it.  The 
many  different  opinions  about  thofe  things 
are  never  to  be  reconciled,  'till  we  come 
to  have  a  mor«  perfedt  knowledge  of 
them.  And  it  cannot  be  expedled,  that 
any  one  perfon  fliould  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  every  particular  at  leaft  re- 
lating to  fo  many  vaft  and  extenlive  regions 
as  thofe  we  treat  of,  which  are  fo  little 
known  to  any.  This  we  hope  may  be  a 
fufficient  excufe  for  any  imperfedions  or 
errors  that  may  appear  in  our  account  of 
them. 

One  obje(5lion  to  what  we  have  advan- 
ced, we  cannot  but  take  notice  of  here, 
relating  to  the  nwmber  of  people  fuppofed 

to 
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to  be  raifed  and  now  in  arms  in  our  colo- 
nics. Their  particular  number  might  not 
perhaps  be  fo  proper  to  be  thus  publickly 
rcprefented,  efpecially  at  this  prefent.  They 
are  faid,  however,  to  be  many  more  now 
than  we  make  them.  But  this  we  have 
only  by  very  late  advices,  and  fmce  our 
following  accounts  were  wrote,  which 
were  moftly  drawn  up  laft  winter,  after 
our  American  troops  were  difbanded,  and 
before  we  heard  of  any  more  being  raifed. 
But  it  is  not  our  defign  to  give  an  account 
of  our  force  there  at  prefent,  but  to  re- 
prefent  the  manner  in  which  we  have  all 
along  adled  in  America  in  general,  and 
the  fatal  confequences  of  it  j  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  we  fhall  amend  fome  time  or 
other,  when  our  eyes  come  to  be  opened. 
If  we  have  done  that  already,  it  is  fo  much 
the  better.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  we  have  hitherto  aded  in  the  weak 
manner  we  have  reprefented,  by  which  we 
have  fuftained  fuch  lolTes  j  which  it  is  our 
only  defign  to  reprefent  in  general,  with- 
out fo  particular  a  regard  to  our  numbers 
of  troops  at  this  or  any  other  time.  And 
if  we  have  aded  in  that  manner  before,  we 
may  perhaps  do  the  fame  again.  What 
has  been  may  be.  This  we  imagine  it  is 
f  2  more 
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more  prudent  to  caution  againft,  that  we 
may  be  upon  our  guard,  than  to  magnify 
our  force  and  ftrength,  as  fome  would  en- 
deavour to  do.  It  was  by  trufting  too 
much  to  our  ftrength,  and  defpifing  our 
enemies,  which  is  always  dangerous,  that 
has  led  us  into  our  prefent  difficulties  from 
them.  So  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
campaign  in  America,  we  were  told  that 
we  had  16,000  troops  there  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  which  we  loft  Ofwego,  and  did  nothing 
fcefides.  And  many  accidents  at  lead  may 
happen,  that  may  make  our  lofs  as  great 
in  this  campaign  perhaps  j  which  we  feem 
not  to  be  well  prepared  againft,  if  they 
fhould  happen,  as  far  as  we  can  fee  at 
leaft.  Even  if  we  fhould  fucceed  in  all 
the  fchemes  that  are  faid  to  be  intended, 
how  are  they  to  recover  Niagara,  or 
Fort  du  ^ief?ie,  the  only  two  things  al- 
moft  we  have  to  do  ?  You  may  fay  the 
French  will  give  them  up  for  other  pla- 
ces :  but  I  don't  fee,  that  they  are  fo  very 
complying,  unlefs  they  are  forced  to  it. 

So  likewife  the  people  of  Fenfyhania 
are  faid  to  have  amended  their  former 
condu6lj   as  here  reprefented,  and  to  have 
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raifed  confiderablc  fopplies  for  oppofing 
the  enemy  ;  which  we  fhould  be  glad  to 
fee  the  good  efFeds  of,  rather  than  to  hear 
tell  of  it.  It  is  certain,  that  we  have  yet 
feen  nothing  but  lofles  upon  lofTes,  with 
very  difmal  and  threatding  confequences 
of  them,  unlefs  they  are  prevented  iii 
time.  If  our  colonies  continue  in  the 
divided  ftate  they  have  been  in,  and  we 
ftill  remain  inadive  in  America  on  that 
and  other  accounts,  both  they  and  this 
nation  will  have  reafon  to  repent  it  perhaps 
as  long  as  they  have  a  being.  If  the 
French  once  fecure  themfelves  in  thofe 
places  that  they  have  ufurped  on  our 
frontiers  in  America,  we  feem  to  have  no 
way  ever  to  be  free  from  conflant  danger, 
and  perpetual  fources  of  wars,  charges  and 
expences  from  them.  They  have  already 
overrun  thofc  countries  only  with  a  hand- 
full  of  ragamuffins  in  Canada,  and  what 
may  we  not  expedt  from  (landing  armies, 
and  redoubtable  fortifications  ere(5led  every 
where  upon  our  frontiers  ?  Which  we 
mud  expedt  to  fee  very  foon,  unkfs  they 
are  rooted  out  of  their  encroachments  in 
6  time. 
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time,  which  I  cannot  yet  fee  that  we  are 

likely  to  do. 

The  method  of  doing  this  is  oot  fo 
much  our  bufinefs  to  inquire  into,  or  our 
defign  to  reprefent.  We  could  not,  how- 
ever, pafs  over  fome  account  of  it  in  the 
following  difcourfe,  where  it  inevitably 
came  in  our  way.  The  great  difpute 
about  that  feems  to  be.  Whether  it  fhould 
be  done  with  Britifh  troops,  or  the  forces 
of  our  colonies  ?  We  are  not  at  all  con- 
cerned which  it  is  done  with,  providing 
it  is  done.  But  the  diverfity  of  opinions 
about  the  way  of  doing  it  feems  to  make 
us  do  nothing  in  it.  All  our  preparations, 
as.  we  have  faid,  feem  to  have  little  tend- 
ency to  root  the  French  out  of  their  en- 
croachments in  the  inland  parts  of  Ame- 
rica ;  the  chief  thing  for  which  the  na- 
tion engaged  in  this  war.  How  expedi- 
ent it  may  be  to  do  that  with  Britifh 
troops,  fent  from  hence  to  thofe  remote 
inland  parts  of  America,  through  fo  many 
difficulties,  with  fo  many  charges  and 
delays,  let  us  learn  from  thofe  we  have 
fent  there.  This  may  at  leaft  be  faid,  that 
it  might  be  done  with  much  lefs  charge 

by 
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by  the  forces  of  our  colonies,  than  by 
troops  fent  from  Britain  ;  altho'  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  thefe  laft  are  more  to  be  re- 
lyed  upon,  if  they  could  be  fpared  for 
that  purpofe,  when  they  are  or  may  be  fo 
much  wanted  for  other  purpofes ;  or  if 
the  nation  thinks  it  convenient  to  be  at 
the  extraordinary  charge  offending  troops 
to  America,  when  it  is  already  faid  to  be 
involved  in  an  expence  of  ten  millions 
flerling  a  year  j  which  it  is  likely  to  be 
tired  of,  before  its  bufinefs  may  perhaps 
be  done  in  America.  And  wc  may  far- 
ther fay,  that  the  number  of  people  in  our 
colonies  feems  to  be  almoft  the  only  ad- 
vantage we  have  over  our  enemy,  and  that 
it  is  certain  we  have  made  little  or  no  ufe 
of  this  advantage  j  which  was  our  reafon 
for  confidering  it,  and  reprefenting  it,  in 
the  manner  we  have  done.  If  any  will 
give  us  a  better  account  of  obtaining  the 
defired  ends  we  propofe  by  it,  we  fhall 
reckon  ourfelves  obliged  to  them,  as  well 
as  many  others  perhaps. 


■Si  quid  iiQviJii  reBiiis  ijiis. 


Candidas  imperii- 


ERRATA. 

|*ag,    22.  Hn.  28,  they  were,  read,  it  was. 

27.  1.  14.  Maurice,  r.  Montanus. 

28.  1.  3.  thefe,  r.  thofe. 
—    1.  28.  take,  r.  taken. 

ico.  I.  10.  crowns,  r,  livres. 

101.  1.  23.  r.  ftrengthen  themfelves. 

126.  1.  25.  d'e/?  that. 

129.  1.  ult.  4  or  500,000,  r.  2  or  300,000. 

— -  1.   12.  ^/?/e  daily. 

159.  I.   23.  vvefter,  r.  weflern. 

176.  1.   19.  add,  Virginia. 

186.  1.   12.  ter,  r.  water. 

210.  1.  12.  filuation  with  them,  r.  fituation  with 

themfelves. 
237.  1.  26.  Wabache,    r.  Mi  amis,  nigh  the  river 

Wabache. 
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I    N 

AMERICA 

BETWEEN 
GREAT  BRITAINandFRANCE. 

SECT.     I. 

Ihe  fituation  of  the  Britijb  colonies  in  North 
America,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  French,  and  the  condu5i  of 
the  -prefent  war. 

TH  E  ftate  and  condition  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  colonies  in  America  is  now  be* 
come  a  matter  of  general  inquiry, 
as  it  is  of  the  utmoft  concern  to  this  nation, 
and  that  more  now  perhaps  than  ever.  Thofe 
American  colonies,  that  have  been  long 
known  to  the  mbft  intelligent  to  be  a  great 
fource  of  the  trade  and  commerce,  and  naval 
B  power 
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power,  on  which  this  nation  fo  much  depends, 
are  now   marked  out  as  fuch  by  its  declared 
enemies,   arc  become  the  objefl  both  of.  their 
envy  and  refentment,  and  are  made  the  means 
of  accomplifliing  the  ruin  of  this  nation,  if 
poffible,  from  being  its  great  fupport  and  ad- 
vantage.    Our  enemies  not  only  endeavour  to 
v^'refb   fome  of  the  moft  important  parts  of 
them  out  of  our  hands,  to  prefcribe  laws  to 
the  whole  nation,  and  bounds  and  limits  to  it 
upon  its  own  territories  ;  but  they  have  alrea- 
dy over-run  fuch  a  part  of  the  Britifh  domini- 
ons in  North  America,  that  if  they  remain  in 
pofieflion  of  their  ufurpations  and  encroach- 
ments there,    this  nation   fcems  to  have  no 
fecurity  left  for  any  of  its   coloni:s  in  Ame- 
rica, and  muft  be  at  a  greater  expence  to  pro- 
tect and  fupport  what  the  French  are  pleafed 
to  leave  it,  than  all  it  may  be  worth  perhaps. 
If  the  profperity  and  wellfare  of  this  nation 
then  depends  fo  much  upon  i:s  colonies,  as  no 
one  feem.s  to  doubt  of,  the  profperity,  fafety, 
and  fecurity  of  the  colonies  depend  upon  the 
prefent  critical  fituation  of  affairs,   which  de- 
ferves  the  moft  ferious  regard  and  attention. 
This  is  the  more  neceffary  to  be  confidercd, 
as  the  ftate  of  our  colonies,  or  our  prefent  fi- 
tuation in  them,  is  fo  little  underftood  in  ge- 
neral, that  fome  fecm  to  think  our  affairs  there 
to  be  in  a  manner  defperatc,  and  paft  retriev- 
ing ; 
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ing;  while  others  would  perfuade  us,  that 
they  are  in  no  manner  of  danger  :  and  among 
the  many  different  opinions  that  are  daily  gi- 
ven, about  the  proper  method  of  conducing 
our  affairs  in  America,  or  carrying  on  the 
war  there,  you  will  hardly  fee  any  two  of 
them  that  agree.  Many  depend  upon  the 
number  of  people  in  our  colonies,  and  feem 
to  reft  fecure  in  them,  without  making  any 
ufe  of  them  •,  while  others  feem  to  think,  that 
all  the  people  we  have  there  will  be  of  little 
fervice  in  their  prefent  fituation.  For  thefe 
and  many  other  reafons  the  true  fituation  of 
our  colonies  is  highly  neceffary  to  be  inquired 
into,  not  only  to  recover  our  prefent  loffes  in 
them,  but  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future. 

Many  things  relating  to  our  colonies  in 
America  feem  to  deferve  and  require  a  more 
particular  account  of  them,  but  there  are  three 
things  that  require  our  more  immediate  care 
and  attention,  to  wit,  i;«o,the  French  encroach- 
ments ;  z^o,  a  union  of  the  force  of  our  co- 
lonies i  and,  3//(?,  the  proper  method  of  con- 
ducing it  in  the  prefent  war  ;  which  fhall  be 
the  fabje6ls  of  this  our  inquiry. 

It  was  entirely  for  want  of  a  proper  union 
of  our  colonies,  that  the  French  have  been 
fuffered  to  make  fo  many  encroachments  on 
them,  and  have  hitherto  oppofed  all  the  at- 
tempts we  have  made  to  recover  them.  The 
B  2  force 
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force  of  our  colonies  is  likewife  fo  difunited  by 
the  many  fmall  provinces,  and  different  dates 
or  governments,  into  which  they  are  divided, 
that  liiey  feem  hardly  capable  to  defend  them- 
themfeives,  inftead  of  making  head  againft  an 
enemy.  Our  colonies  in  America  feem  to  be 
in  the  fame  fituation  that  Britain  was  of  old, 
when  it  was  divided  into  fo  many  different 
ftates  or  kingdoms,  with  fuch  different  views 
and  interefts,  that  they  all  fell  an  eafy  conqueft 
to  a  much  inferior  force  of  the  Romans  that 
invaded  them.  Upon  that  occafion  Cafar  ob- 
ferves  very  juftly,  *'  while  every  one  fought 
"  for  themfelves,  they  were  all  eafily  over- 
"  come  :  "  and  our  colonies  feem  to  be 
threatened  with  the  fame  fate,  unlefsfome  pro- 
per meafures  are  taken  to  unite  their  force  to- 
gether for  their  mutual  defence  ;  the  neceffity 
of  which,  and  way  of  doing  it,  'are  chiefly 
intended  to  be  reprefented  in  the  prefent  dif- 
courfe. 

In  doing  this,  it  was  impoQible  to  avoid  fome 
accounts  of  things  that  may  be  reckoned  per- 
haps rather  of  a  private  nature,  than  of  a 
more  general  and  public  concern.  But  where 
the  private  concerns  of  any  interfere  with  the 
public  wellfare,  they  ought  certainly  to  be  ta- 
ken notice  of  on  that  account.  It  is  fufped- 
ed,  that  the  private  influence  our  colonies 
have  been  very  much  under  has  been  the  occa- 
fion of  all  the  loffes  we  have  fuftained,  and  are 

threat- 
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threatened  with  in  them.  This  is  taken  no- 
tice of  by  Qur  enemies  themfelves,  who  tell  us, 
if  the  EngliOi  had  as  great  a  regard  for  their 
king  and  their  country,  and  the  public  well- 
fare,  as  they  have  for  their  own  private  interefl, 
they  might  long  ago  have  been  mafterg  of  all  the 
moft  important  places  in  America  * ;  whereas 
for  want  of  fuch  a  public  fpirit  they  are  now 
threatened  with  the  lofs  of  the  greateft  part  of 
it,  that  mull  in  time  endanger  the  whole.  But 
in  reprefenting  thofe  things,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  we  have  done  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  tor 
fuch  purpofes,  which  was  our  only  view  and 
defign  at  lead,  that  they  may  turn  out  as  much 
for  the  intereft  of  thofe  more  immediately 
concerned  in  them,  as  for  the  general  intereft 
and  wellfare  of  the  whole  nation. 

I.  Sofne  tranfa^ions  in  our  colonies  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  French  encroachments. 

The  firll  and  principal  of  the  French  en- 
croachments on  the  Britifh  territories  is  Crown- 
Point  :  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire 
how  they  came  by  a  place  that  is  likely  to  coft 
this  nation  fo  many  millionsj^,  jf  it  has  not  al- 
ready. There  are  many  particulars  relating 
to  this,  which  v/e  have  not  now  time  to  in- 

*  Via.  du  Tei-tre  hift.  des  Antifles,  torn.  III. 
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quire  into,  but  in  general  it  was  as  follows,  by 
the  bell  information  we  have  been  able  to 
procure. 

When  the  French  firft  attempted  to  fettle 
at  Crown- Point,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  lake, 
opofite  to  where  their  fort  now  ftands,  in  or 
about  the  year  1726,  as  well  as  I  remember, 
they  were  drove  from  thence  by  the  colony  of 
the  Majfachujet^ s  Bay  in  New-England  ;  the 
only  colony  we  have  that  either  ever  has  or  is 
able  to  oppofe  any  of  their  defigns  in  any  part 
of  America;  and  this  they  did^  only  by  or- 
dering them  to  be  gone  from  that  place,  as  I 
have  been  informed.  But  foon  after  this  came 
on  the  difpute  between  Majfachiifets  Bay  and 
New-Hampjhire  about  their  bounds,  which 
feems  to  have  engrofTed  the  whole  attention  of 
thofe  colonies,  and  to  have  contributed  at 
leaft  to  their  negled  of  this  place,  if  it  was 
not  the  caufe  of  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  French. 

The  iiTue  of  this  contefl  was,  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  all  the  territories  thereabouts,  were 
adjudged  to  New-HampJIj'tre,  (a  fmall  and  in- 
confiderable  colony  at  that  time,  however 
thriving,  it  is  hoped,  if  the  French  do  not  put 
a  ftoD  to  it)  which  they  were  no  ways  able  to 
maintain  and  defend.  By  this  means,  while 
two  were  contending  for  the  bone,  the  French 
fith  it,  and  eftablifhed  themfelves  at 
Croivn^ 
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Crown-Point  in  the  midll  of  thefe  quarrels 
among  ourfelves,  without  any  confiderable 
oppofition  that  I  have  heard  of,  but  fome  pro- 
tefts  againfl  it ;  particularly  by  xhtfive  nations 
of  Indians,  who  feemed  to  know  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  place,  that  was  their  original 
abode  and  habitation,  better  than  we  did. 

The  defence  and  fecurity  of  this  important 
place  has  fince  devolved  entirely  upon  the  co- 
lony of  New  7ork,  in  whofe  province  it  is 
fuppofrd,  although  not  determined,  to  be. 
But  becaufe  the  former  fettlement  of  the 
French  at  Old  Fort,  on  the  eafl  fide  of  lake 
Champlainy  was  removed  about  the  year  i  730 
or  3 1,  to  fort  Frederic  at  Crown-Point ;  the  peo- 
ple of  New-England,  the  only  colony  able  to 
defend  it,feem  to  have  imagined,  that  they  had 
no  farther  concern  in  it,  as  being  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  lake  out  of  their  diftrid,  although 
but  half  a  mile  farther  from  them  •,  for  which 
reafon  they  left  it  to  one  who  was  not  able  10 
oppofe  the  French  at  it,  if  they  had  attempted  it. 

What  made  the  colony  of  New-7'ork  more 
unable  to  guard  themfelves  againll  thefe  and 
other  encroachments  of  the  French,  was,  not 
only  the  divifion  of  their  government  by  taking 
the  whole  province  0^  New  Jerfey  entirely  from 
it,  juft  about  the  very  time  that  the  French 
fettled  at  Crown-Point,  but  flill  more  fo  per- 
haps, the  fuit  that  thefe  tv,'o  colonies  have 

been 
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been  (o  hotly  engaged  in  both  before  and 
fince  ;  which  feems  to  have  engroffed  their 
attention  much  more  than  the  French  either 
at  Crown- Point  or  Niagara,  and  to  have  cofl: 
them  more  perhaps  than  would  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  have  prevented  the  French  fettling 
there  at  all,  or  to  have  difpoflefied  them,  if 
they  had  attempted  it ;  and  thereby  to  have 
faved  all  the  immenfe  charges  the  nation  has 
incurred,  and  is  ftill  liable  to  incur,  on  thofe 
accounts.  The  heats  and  animofities  between 
thefe  two  colonies,  and  their  feveral  parties  in 
both  of  them,  feem  to  have  carried  them  as 
great  lengths  as  they  ought  to  do  againft  a  de- 
clared and  inveterate  enemy  ;  while  at  the 
fame  time  the  French  were  upon  their  bor- 
ders, and  were  fecuring  their  frontiers,  as 
they  have  done.  But  if  they  did  not  difpof- 
fefs  the  French,  they  have  difpoffefTed  one  an- 
other over  and  over  again,  and  that  with  open 
violence.  To  look  into  their  tranfadions  for 
feveral  years  paft,  of  which  they  have  printed 
fuch  folio  volumes,  one  would  think  they  had 
been  at  open  war  with  one  another  for  thefe  for- 
ty years  paft;  and  have  now  a  war  to  main- 
tain againft  the  French,  when  they  feem  both 
to  have  been  exhaufted  by  war  with  one  an- 
another. 

To  get  a  redrefs  of  luch  grievances  they 

apply  to  England,  where  they  have  fuftained  a 

3  law- 
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law-fuit,  as  bad  perhaps  as  war  itfelf,  that 
had  lafted  five  and  thirty  years,  the  laft 
time  I  heard  it  plead,  when  they  had  not  yet 
come  to  the  merits  of  the  caufe!  altho*  this 
whole  difpiite  about  their  bounds  and  limits, 
(which,  with  the  like  difputes  every  where  al- 
moft,  have  coft  more  than  might  have  fettled 
the  bounds  and  limits  of  all  the  Britifli  domi- 
ons  in  America)  depends  upon  two  very 
fimple  points,  neither  of  which,  that  are  plain 
fadts*,  feem  to  be  fo  much  as  known  to  our 
people  in  America,  who  are  fo  little  acquaint- 
ed with  their  doraeftic  concerns,  and  far  more 
with  their  foreign  affairs. 

C  When 

*  The  words  in  the  charter  of  Ne--w  Jerfey^  on  which 
the  difpuie  between  that  province  and  New- York  about 
their  bounds  depend?,  are,  '•  and  to  the  northward,  as  far 
"  as  the  Northermmji  Branch  of  the  faid  bay  or  river  (of 
««  Delaivtire),  which  is  in  /[\°  40'  of  laiitude." 

Here  are  two  places  then,  the  'Northernmoft  Branch  of 
Delanuare  ri'ver,  a.nd  the  latitude  41'' 40',  that  are  both 
mentioned  in  defcribing  the  bounds  of  this  grant ;  and  as 
thefe  two  do  not  coincide  toge;her,  the  queftion  is,  which 
is  to  be  made  the  boundary,  according  to  thi^  defcnption 
of  it  in  the  charter  ? 

By  the  words  of  the  charter  it  is  p'ain,  that  the  boundary 
thereby  intended  is  the  Northernmoji  Branch  of  Delaivare 
ri'ver  ;  and  that  the  latitude  there  mentioned  is  only  a  fur- 
ther defcription  of  that  branch  of  the  river,  and  not  of 
the  abfolute  bounds  of  the  grant,  independent  of  fuch  a 
branch  of  the  river. — The  words,  nvhich  is  in  latitude 
41°  40',  mean,  'vjhich  hranch  of  the  ri-ver  is  in  that  lati- 
tude. 
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When  this  is  the  praftice  in  our  colonies, 
how  is  it  poflible,  but  that  the  French  fhould 
ever-run  them  !  If  either  of  thofe  colonies, 
and  far  more  both  of  them>  had  paid  the  tenth 

part 

tude,  and  not  which  bounds  of  the  province  fhallbein 
that  latitude,  as  many  feem  to  imagine. 

But  when  we  come  to  lay  ofF  the  bounds  of  this  pro- 
vince, it  appears,  that  there  is  no  branch  o(  De/aivare 
river  whatever  in  the  latitude  41®  40',  found  by  obferva- 
tion,  as  appears  from  all  the  furveys  of  it ;  and  confequently 
the  fpot  on  Delanuctre  river  in  that  latitude,  be  where  it 
will,  can  tie'ver  Be  the  place  intended  by  the  grant  to  be  the 
bowtds  of  Nenu'Jer/ey,  as  many  would  make  it. 

To  determine  the  bounds  of  this  grant  then  agreeable  to 
the  charter,  the  firft  thing  is  to  know  what  is  the  Northerji- 
moft  branch  of  Delataare  river  there  meant  ?  Which  plainly 
appears  to  be  the  river  Leche,  or  weftern  branch  oi  Dela^ 
tvare,  as  it  is  called  with  refpeft  to  the  eaftern  branch. 
That  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  as  far  north  as  the 
country  was  known,  when  this  charter  was  granted  at  leaft, 
or  indeed  till  very  lately,  and  is  the  northernmoft  branch 
of  Delaware  here  meant This  is  likewife  the  northern- 
moft branch  of  that  river  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  confi- 
derablc  enough  to  make  it  be  pitched  upon  for  the  bounds 
of  fo  extenfive  and  general  a  grant.  The  river  Delaware 
has  but  two  cor.fiderable  branches,  efpecially  that  were 
then  known,  to  wit,  the  Schuylkill,  and  this  weftern 
branch,  which  lye  north  and  fouth  of  one  another,  and 
the  laft  fcems  phinly  to  be  the  mrthernmojl  branchy  that 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  known  or  taken  fuch  notice 
of,  as  to  be  made  the  bounds  of  the  whole  country,  when 
this  grant  was  made. 

What  puts  this  out  of  dcubt  to  me, at  Icaft,  is,  that  this 

cor- 
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part  of  the  regard  and  attention  to  Crown- 
Point  or  Niagara,  .  upon  their  frontiers 
with  the  French,  as  they  have  to  Frederic 
PbilUps*s  Mills,  Little  Mini/ink  \IJland,  and 
C2  Wa- 


ij6rtbernmoft  branch  of  Delaware  river  was  taken  to  be  ex- 
aftly  in  the  latitude  41®  40',  when  this  charter  was  granted. 
They  had  then  no  furveys  of  this  country,  nor  any  obfer- 
vations  of  the  latitude,  but  were  obliged  to  depend  upon 
the  draughts  and  maps  they  had  of  the  country,  in  all  which 
we  fee  the  upper  forks  or  northernmoft  branch  of  Delaware 
river  laid  down  in  the  latitude  mentioned  in  this  charter. 
This  will  plainly  appear  upon  consulting  and  comparing 
the  maps  of  Vifchery  De  Wit,  Allard^  Bankers,  Maurice, 
Speed,  SeJUr,  Keith,  Lea,  and  Senex's  map  of  the  bounds 

ofPenfylvania. 

Befides,  it  appears,  that  the  bounds  of  Penfylvama 
were  defcribed  in  the  charter  of  it,  chiefly  from  the  map 
of  Nieuiv-Nederlandt  by  Vifcher  j  and  there  is  all  reafon 
to  believe,  that  they  would  make  ufe  of  the  fame  map  in 
defcribing  the  bounds  of  New-Jerfey  the  very  year  therci- 
after,  that  being  the  beft  map  of  the  country  then  extant. 
But  in  this  map  oi  Vifcher  the  upper  forks  of  the  river  De- 
laware, altho'  very  ill  laid  down,  are  plainly  made  to  be  in 
latitude  41'*  40'. 

It  was  by  this  means,  that  the  bounds  of  this  grant 
were  placed  in  thofe  odd  minutes  of  latitude  ;  whereas  if 
It  had  been  intended  to  have  fixed  them  in  a  certain  lati- 
tude independent  of  any  place,  there  is  all  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  fuch  a  general  and  extenfive  grant  would  have 
been  bounded  by  fome  even  degree  of  latitude  in  thofe 
weftern  parts,  as  we  fee  it  is  in  the  eaftern  parrs  on  Hud- 
Jon^  river,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  latitude  41*. —  If 
this  latitude  of  41?   40'  was  a  miltake,  it  is  no  more  than 

what 
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Wa^aydmia  plantation  upon  their  own  borders 
with  one  another,  it  is  plain,  that  neither  of 
thefe  important  places  would  ever  have  b.^en 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  neither  they 
nor  this  nation  would  have  had  any  occafionto 
have  entered  into  this  prefent  war  on  that  or 
any  other  account  perhaps. 

But  what  would  any  one  fay  or  think  of  this 
matter,  if  they  fhould  hear,  that  one  of  thofe 
colonies,  and  the  chief  of  them,  fhould  have 
had  as  great  a  civil  war  within  itfelf,  as  it  had 
with  its  neighbours :  and  not  only  fo,  but  as 
obftinate  a  difpute  likewife  at  the  fame  time 
with  its  mother  country  ;  which  feeras  to  have 
been  the  cafe,  ever  fmce  Zenger\  trial  in 
New-York^  as  far  as  I  can  learn  at  leafl,  from 
all  hands  and  both  fides— Which  fide  may  be 
in  the  right,  or  which  in  the  wrong,  in  thofe 
difputes,  is  none  of  our  bufinefs  to  inquire  -, 
but  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  the 
public  intereft  is  neglefted,  and  fuffers  by 
them,  which  is  all  we  have  to  confider,  or  in- 

what  muft  be  expeded,  before  we  had  any  certain  obfer- 
vations  of  the  latitude.  —  It  was  ulual  ihen,  to  toke  all 
thofe  remote  places  in  the  woods  and  inland  parts  of  Ame- 
rica to  be  more  diftant  than  they  really  are,  whence  the 
forks  of  Delaware,  as  well  as  many  other  pi;  ces  in  Ame- 
rica, were  tike  .  to  be  nigh  a  degree  of  latitude  farther 
north,  than  they  are  fmce  fuund  to  be  by  obfervation.  But 
this  was  never  known,  'till  after  the  year  1719,  when  thofe 
parts  were  furveyed,  and  the  latitude  obferved. 

tend 
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tend  to  reprerenc,  for  the  fake  and  welfare  ©f 

both  fides. 

Bat  I  woufd  not'  have  any  one  imagine,  that 
our  colonies  are  ohly  to  be  blamed  for  all  the 
mifcondud:  in  thctri,  however  blarrtable  they 
may ''be.  The  merchants  in  England  had  their 
Ih^re  in  this,  as  well  as  in  mbft  other  tranfadlions 
in  our  colonies^ — When  a  very  wife  and  necef- 
fary  regulation  was  propofed  in  New-Tork,  to 
fettle  Ofwego,  that  important  place  we  have 
all  hieard  fo  much  about  of  late  (would  any- 
one believe  it),  it  met  with  all  the  oppofition 
from  the  merchants  in  England,  with  all  the 
mifreprefentltions  of  that  and  the  whole  pro- 
vince, that  coiild'  be  devifed  i*"'by  which  they 
f)ut  off  that  defign  for  fome' years,  and  neither 
they  nor  their  abettors  feem  ever  to  have  con-- 
cdrred  heartily  in  it  at  laft ;  onecaufe  pofTibij^ 
of  our  late  lofs  of  It."*  The  private  reafohs 
of  this  their  condud,  for  they  could  certainly 
have  no  public  reafons  for  it,  were,  a  company 
of  them  had  en'grofTed  the  whole  trade  of  fup- 
plyihg  tiib  colony,  as  was  pretended,  with 
goods  for  the  Indian  trade;  which  they  fold 
in  wholefale  to  the  French,  inftead  of  retailing 
them  to  our  people,  or  the  Indians.*  And 
for  that  reafon  they  and  the  reft  who  were  con- 

*  See  feveral  memorials  on  this  fubjedl  in  CoIde?i's  hif- 
tory  of  the  five  nations. 

cerned 


cerncd  in  this  clandeftinc  trade  with  the 
French,  chofe  rather  that  the  French  Ihould 
be  convenient  to  them  at  Crown-Pointy  than 
that  the  Englifh  fhould  fettle  at  Ofwego  !  Hence 
the  French  got  fo  peaceable  and  quiet  pof- 
feflion  of  that  place  (that  now  cofts  fo  much 
blood  and  treafure  to  recover)  rather  by  our 
connivance,  than  our  oppofition  :  and  the  fix 
nations  of  Indians  told  us  flatly,  that  the 
French  built  their  Forts  with  Englijh  Strcuds^f 
the  goods  we  fupplied  them  with  ;  and  remon- 
ftrated  againft  it,  as  prejudicial  to  our  intercft 
and  their  welfare. 

Notwithftanding  this  care  the  Indians  feem 
to  have  taken  of  our  affairs,  more  than  wc 
have  done  ourfelves,  many  people  abufed 
them  there  in  the  moft  fcandalous  manner, 
taking  in  their  very  Corn  Fields  in  furveys  of 
lands,  that  the  Indians  had  voluntarily  granted 
them — captivating  fome  of  the  Indian  youths 
for  flaves — felling  them  water  for  rum — with 
many  more  fuch  practices  I  do  not  doubt ; 
but  a  particular  account  of  thefe  three  I  have 
from  good  authority,  with  many  aggravating 
circumftanaes,  too  grofs  to  be  publickly  told — 
All  this  was  on  and  about  the  time  that  the 
French  fettled  and  fecured  themfelves  at 
Crown-Point  and  Niagara.     And  can  any  one 

•f  Ibid,  page      19. 
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imagine,  that  all  thofe  pra(5lices  did  not  con- 
tribute to  it  ?  Not  to  mention  our  fhameful 
defertion  of  the  five  nations  at  many  times  I 
could  point  out. 

We  Ihould  have  many  more  fuch  things  to 
take  notice  of,  if  this  was  either  a  place  or  a 
proper  time  to  do  it.  We  cannot,  however, 
pafs  over  another  like  difpute  in  our  colonies 
about  the  river  Ohio ;  which  is  fuppofed  by 
many,  who  feem  hardly  to  have  heard  of  any 
other  places  in  our  colonies,  'till  they  were  fo 
alarmed  about  this,  to  have  been  the  fole  occa- 
fion  of  the  prefent  war  with  the  French.  But 
if  they  will  look  a  little  farther,  they  will 
find,  that  the  French  ufurpation  of  the  river 
Ohio  in  i y^'^  and  1 754  was  only  a  confequence, 
and  a  neceflary  confequence,  that  could  not 
well  be  prevented,  of  their  being  fuffered  to 
fecure  Crown-Point,  and  Niagara^  feveral  years 
before,  from  the  caufes  we  have  reprefented  ; 
cither  of  which  places,  or  Nova  Scotia,  are  of 
more  immediate  confequence  to  them  than  the 
river  Ohio. 

Our  party  difputes,  however,  feem  to  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  French  getting 
pofleflion  of  that  river  like  wife.  For  altho* 
the  people  and  afiembly  of  Penfilvania  would 
not  allow  Fort  du  ^efne  on  the  river  Ohio  to 
be  in  their  province  in  1754,  after  the  French 
had  feizcd  it,   yet  in  1750  and  1751  they  or 

their 
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their  traders  at  lead,   claimed  it  as  their  fole 

privilege  and  property,  and  carried  their  pre;- 
tenfions  fo  far,  as  to  give  the  Indians  fuch  bad 
impreffions  of  the  people  ox  Virginia,  that  they 
would  not  allow  our  people  from  Virginia  to 
come  nigh  that  river  for  fome  time.  Their 
petty  debates  ran  fo  high,  that  fome  people, 
I  have  been  told,  loll  their  lives  by  them, 
and  an  infurredion  or  revolt  of  the  Indians 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  them.  This 
brought  on  a  difpute  between  the  two  pro- 
vinces, which  could  only  be  decided  by  fet- 
tling their  bounds  and  limits.  This  fettlement 
again  was  oppofed  by  the  proprietor  of  Mary- 
land, who  might  have  been  injured  by  it. 
Thus  our  own  private  difputes  fubfiited,  when 
the  French  put  an  end  to  them,  by  feizing  all 
the  places  in  difpute. 

Thefe  difputes  between  our  feveral  colonies, 
and  unfettled  claims  of  different  proprietors, 
were  the  chief  occafion  of  the  river  Obio,  and 
all  other  places,  being  fo  ill  fecured  and  fet- 
tled, when  the  French  took  polTeflion  of  them. 
Many  people  who  would  otherwife  have  taken 
grants  of  thofe  lands,  knew  not  who  they  were 
to  obtain  them  from,  or  to  hold  under.  The 
bounds  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Penfilvania, 
the  three  colonics  that  make  the  middle  divi- 
fion  of  the  Britiih  dominions  in  North  Ame- 
rica hf  re^fter  mentioned,  all  joined  together 

about 
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about  Fori  du  ^efne  on  the  Oh'io^  and  were  un- 
determined between  them,  as  they  ftill  are. 
The  Ohio  Company  again  had  a  iarge  grant  at 
the  fame  place,  which  was  as  undetermined  as 
the  reft.  Here  were  four  different  proprietors 
then  to  interfere  with  one  another  at  tais  im- 
portant place,  which  is  the  chief  frontier  of  all 
thofe  colonies, ^and  of  the  whole  Britifh  domi- 
nions perhaps  in  all  North  America ;  and 
fliould  have  been  fecured  in  the  very  firfl: 
place.  But  now  there  were  none  to  do  this 
important  bufmefs  -,  notwithftanding  the  many 
colonies  we  have  in  America,  and  particularly 
hereabouts,  about  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  where 
the  greateft  ftrength  perhaps  that  we  have  in 
America  might  be  exerted,  if  it  was  rightly 
conduced. 

Propofals  were  made,  and  in  time,  to  have 
remedied  all  thofe  inconveniences,  and  to  have 
prevented  the  many  fatal  confequences  of 
them,  that  have  fmce  enfued,  which  were  then 
forefeen  in  1751,  but  all  to  no  purpofe.  It 
was  propofed  \ 

I .  That  thefe  three  colonies,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land and  Penfylvania,  fhould  uniie  together, 
to  keep  up  a  joint  intereft  on  the  Ohio,  where 
they  had  feveral  fettlements  ;  particularly  by 
a  good  and  refpeftable  fort  at  or  about  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio,  the  place  where  Fort  da 
^uefne  is  fince  ereded  by  the  French. 

D  2,  To 
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?.  To  lay  off  their  feveral  bounds,  thatpeo* 
pie  might  know  who  to  fettle  under. 

3.  To  determine  "the  bounds  of  the  Ohio 
Company^  that  they  might  not  interfere  with 
other  fettlers. 

4.  To  fettle  a  tariff  of  trade  with  the 
Indians  ;  and  appoint  officers  to  fee  it  com- 
plied with. 

5.  To  unite  all  the  Indians  on  and  about 
the  river  Ohio  in  one  body,  fubjeft  to  fome  rule 
and  order,  made  for  their  welfare,  and  the 
Englifli  intereft. 

And  what  was  fo  proper  then,  may  not  ap- 
pear improper  perhaps  another  time.  If  thofe 
things  had  been  done,  they  would  certainly 
have  prevented,  or  fruftrated,  the  attempt  of 
the  French  upon  the  Ohio,  and  all  the  many 
fatal  confequences  of  it :  and  they  may  per- 
haps be  as  ferviceable  for  that  purpofe  another 
time.  But  many  obftacles  then  came  in  the 
way  to  all  thofe  defigns  j  which  we  hope  will 
be  confidered  and  removed.  The  chief  feemed 
to  be  the  difpute  between  the  proprietors  ^of 
Maryland  and  Penfylvania  about  their  bounds ; 
and  the  jarring  interefts  and  conteits  between 
our  different  colonies.  But  we  hope,  they  will 
decide  their  difputes  among  themfelves,  rather 
than  let  the  French  doit  for  them. 

Many  who  are  little  acquainted  with,    and 
ill  informed  of  thofe  things,   feem  to  have  laid 

the 
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the  whole  blame  of  all  this  upon  the  Ohio  Com- 
paJty.  But,  alas !  they  appear  to  know  little 
of  the  matter.  If  that  company  had  been  as 
much  to  blame  as  fome  people  would  make 
them,  they  were  by  far  the  leaft  of  four  con- 
cerned. The  eftablilhment  of  that  company 
was  furely  well  intended,  and  for  the  mod 
laudable  and  commendable  purpofes.  For 
this  they^had  only  the  promife  of  a  grant  of 
200,000  acres  of  land,  not  yet  pafied  the  feals, 
I  am  told,  upon  the  fame  conditions  nearly 
that  all  private  people  obtain  fuch  grants 
every  day ;  only  they  were  to  have  {twtn 
years  allowed  them  to  fettle  thofe  lands,  (which 
private  people  are  obliged  to  fettle  in  three 
years),  upon  condition  that  they  would  tran- 
fport  a  certain  number  of  people,  and  build  a 
fort  upon  the  lands  to  be  granted  ;  and  upon 
their  complying  with  that,  they  were  to  have 
300,000  acres  of  land  more.  Now  what  are 
500,000  acres  of  land  in  that  country?  If  it  . 
had  been  ten  or  an  hundred  times  as  much, 
the  government  ought  to  have  given  it  to  any 
that  would  have  taken  it  upon  thofe  terms  ; 
and  a  company  is  furely  much  abler  to  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  of  fuch  grants,  and  to 
fettle  the  country,  than  pi'ivate  people  ;  to 
whom  luch  things  are  only  entrulied  in  our 
colonies.  We  hope  then  to  fee  many  Ohio 
D  2  Companies^ 
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Companies^  inftead  of  fupprefllng  the  prefent 

one. 

'  All  that  appears  or  has  been  found  incon- 
venient in  this  company,  and  from  all  fuch 
large  grants,  is,  the  charge  offurveying  them, 
it  feems,  will  not  quit  cofl: ;  by  which  their 
bounds  lie  undetermined,  and  others  who 
might  fettle  before  them,  are  liable  to  be 
ejefled  by  them,  when  they  come  to  lay  off 
their  grants.  This  is  a  real  inconvenience 
from  all  fuch  large  grants,  efpecially  when, 
they  have  a  number  of  years  allowed  to  afcer- 
tain  their  bounds.  The  only  way  to  remedy 
this'  inconvenience,  as  far  as  I  can  fee,  is,  to 
let  the  grants  extend  to  certain  diflances  from 
any  place  or  places  th  't  the  granter  or  grantees 
Ihall  pitch  upon  ;  which  diftances  they  may 
lay  off  at  any  convenient  time,  and  others  may 
eafily  judge  of  in  the  mean  time,  fo  as  to  fettle 
round  them,  and  not  to  trefpafs  upon  them. 

The  Oh':o  company's  grant  then  was  no 
more  than  a  grant  of  land  made  by  the  go- 
vernment to  fettle  the  country  about  the  river 
Ohio^  and  it  was  not  the  only  grant  of  many 
that  were  made  for  that  purpofe;  altho*  the 
French  would  pretend  the  contrary,  and  tell 
us,  we  had  no  other  claim  nor  intereft  there, 
but  from  this  company.  But  by  their  leave 
it  appears,  from  the  books  of  the  fecretary's 
office  in  Virginia,  that  we   had   no  lefs   than 
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3,000000  of  acres  of  land  granted  in  that 
colony  alone,  weft  of  the  Allegany  Mountains^ 
upon  the  branches  of  the  river  Ohio  ;  befides 
the  feveral  other  fettlements  made  there  by  the 
people  of  Penfylvania  j  long  before  they  took 
pofiefiion  of  this  country,  and  of  our  forts  and 
fettlements  in  it,  driving  our  people  out  of  it, 
in  1753,  and  54,  by  force  of  arms. 

Thus  much  v/e  could  not  but  take  notice  of 
here,  to  fhow  from  matter  of  fa6t,  as  well  as 
from  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  that  is  plain  and 
obvious,  the  ufe  andneceffity  of  a  better  union 
of  our  colonies.  This  we  have  reprefented  by 
particular  inftances  likewife,  that  we  may  fee 
where  thit  union  is^moft  wanted,  and  how  it 
fiiould  be  effedled.  The  parties  here  men- 
tioned are  thofe  that  are  to  fupport  not  only 
one  another,  but  the  whole  Britifh  intereft  in 
North  America,  whofe  union  is  chiefly  wanted 
for  that  purpofe,  not  only  at  this  prefent  junc- 
ture, but  at  all  times  :  while  they  are  thus  at 
variance  with  one  another,  from  the  frivolous 
pretences,  or  private  views,  that  we  have  thus 
reprefented.  This  we  have  done  in  order  to 
fhow  the  ufe  and  neceflity  of  an  accommo- 
dation of  thofe  differences  among  ourfelves  ; 
as  well  for  the  intereft  of  the  parties  concerned, 
as  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation  that  is 
conqerned  in  them  ♦,  efpecially   now  when  we 

have 
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have  fuftained  fo  many  lolTes,  and  are  threatned 
with  fo  many  more,  occafioned  entirely  by  our 
farty  difputes. 

II.  A  triple  union  of  our  colonies  in  North 
America  propofed.,  to  retrieve  our  prefent 
lojfes^  a?id  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  union  of  our  colonies  is  a  fubje(5t  much 
talked  of,  but  feems  to  be  little  underftood,  to 
make  it  turn  to  any  account  at  leail,  if 
thoroughly  confidered.  Some  fuch  union  is 
no  doubt  neceflary  j  fince  all  our  lofTes  and 
misfortunes  in  them  feem  plainly  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  want  of  it.  For  this  reafon 
a  general  union  of  all  our  colonies  is  propofed, 
which  we  fear  might  only  ferve  to  divide  and 
difunite  them,  more  perhaps  than  they  are 
already. 

But  not  to  mention  any  grand  and  general 
union  of  our  colonies,  or  of  fo  many  diftant 
and  remote  provinces,  with  fo  many  very 
different  views  and  interefis,  that  might  never 
perhaps  take  place,  nor  be  executed  to  any 
purpofe,  like  other  grand  defigns  and  proje6ts; 
let  us  only  confider  what  is  feafible  and  prac- 
ticable in  the  mean  time,  and  what  feems  to  be 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  oppofe  the  enemy  in 
their  prefent  fituation  •,  to  provide  for  the 
mutual  fecurity  and  defence  of  our  colonies  at 
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all  times-,  and  to  guard  againft  fuch  furpri^es 
for  the  future,  as  they  have  lately  met  with. 

For  this  purpofe  we  fliould  divide  our  feve- 
ral  colonies  in  North  America  into  certain 
parts,  whofe  fituation  is  much  the  fame,  and 
whofe  intereft,  that  rules  every  thing,  is  more 
eanly  conne6led  ;  by  which  their  mutual  union 
is  confequently  moreeafily  accomplifhed,  and 
complied  with  when  eftabliflied.  But  other- 
wife,  if  we  talk  of  a  union  of  all  our  colonies 
together,  when  is  it  ever  likely  to  take  place^ 
or  to  be  attended  with  the  defired  ends  ? 
What  mutual  intereft,  conneftion,  or  depend- 
ance,  have  New  England  and  Carolina^  Virgi- 
nia and  Nova  Scotia^  &c.  for  example.  This 
is  a  union  that  might  be  neceffary,  like  a 
convention  of  ftates,  upon  particular  and  ex- 
traordinary occafions,  but  like  fuch  conventions 
that  we  fee  in  all  ftates,  whofe  fituation,  views 
and  interefts,  connexions  and  defigns,  are  fo 
very  different,  it  might  be  attended  with  as 
little  benefit  perhaps,  as  it  would  be  tedious 
and  difficult  to  bring  about.  For  this  reafon 
we  (hall  propofe  another  fort  of  union  of  our 
colonies,  that  appears  to  me  as  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary  at  firft  fight,  if  we  would  ever  confider 
their  fecurity  and  defence,  as  it  is  eafily  ac- 
complifhed at  this  prefent,  if  they  have  any 
manner  of  regard  for  their  own  intereft  and  fafety. 

For  this  purpofe  we  Ihould  confider,   how 

our 
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our  colonies  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica are,  or  ought  to  be,  divided.  They  are 
ufualiy  divided  into  the  northern  and  fouthern 
colonies  •,  v/hich  only  regards  their  trade,  but 
not  their  fecurity  and  protedion.  With  re- 
gard to  this,  v/e  fhould  confider  all  thofe  re- 
mote and  diftant  provinces,  and  different  colo- 
nies, as  making  only  three,  or  at  molt  four 
different  countries,  with  regard  to  their  natu- 
ral bounds  and  fituation,  or  fituation  with 
refpecl  to  an  enemy. 

"For  this  purpofe  we  fiiould  divide  our  many 
colonies  on  the  continent  of  North  America 
into  three,  the  Northern^  Middle,  and  South- 
ern. Under  the  firft  I  include  Nova  Scotia^ 
New  England,  New  I'ork,  and  New  Jerfey. 
In  the  middle  divifion  are  Penfyhania,  Maty- 
land,  and  Virginia.  And  in  the  fouthern  divi- 
fion we  include  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

Thefe  three  divifions  make  three  different 
and  diflind  countries  ;  feparated  from  one 
another  by  natural  boundaries  ;  different  in 
fituation,  climate,  foil,  produds,  &c.  while 
the  feveral  colonies  included  in  thefe  divifions, 
which  we  look  upon  as  different  countries,  are 
ail  one  and  the  fame  country  in  thefe  refpeds, 
as  well  as  in  point  of  fituation  with  regard  to 
an  enemy  -,  and  make  only  different  provinces 
of  drnfe  three  countries,  that  differ  from  one 
8  another 
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another  only  as  the  fouthern  and  northern 
parts  of  every  country  generally  do  ;  being 
feparated  from  each  other  only  by  land-marks, 
as  different  parts  of  the  fame  country  com- 
monly are. 

Now  inftead  of  a  general  union  of  fo  many 
different  provinces,  if  we  fhould  advife  only 
a  union  of  thofe  that  are  included  in  thefe 
three  divifions,  I  cannot  fee  any  thing  that 
fhould  hinder  it  from  taking  place  immedi- 
ately, and  always  fubfifting,  for  their  mutual 
defence  and  fecurity  at  leaft.  Whatever  other 
more  general  union  may  be  thought  proper, 
if  any  fuch  is,  this  triple  union  is  at  lead  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  for  their  fafety  and  protec- 
tion, and  fhould  always  fubfifl  under  any  other 
union  of  our  colonies  that  may  be  propofed-— 
The  great  inconvenience  arifmg  from  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  Britifli  dominions  in  North  Ame- 
rica is,  that  the  divifions  are  generally  too 
fmall  for  their  fafety  and  defence,  however 
convenient  they  may  be  for  the  fake  of  govern- 
ment •,  but  by  thus  uniting  feveral  of  thefe 
divifions  together  for  the  purpofes  at  lead  of 
defence,  if  tor  nothing  elfe,  this  inconvenience 
may  be  removed,  without  producing  any  other 
that  might  arife  from  chang<^s  of  forms  of 
governmenr,  alterations  of  conll:itutions,  &c. 

All  the  colonies  in  this  triple  union   have  a 

natural  connc6lion   and   intereft   in  one  ano- 
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ther,  and  in  the  fame  places  j  by  which  they 
muft  more  readily  unite  to  defend  them. 
But  if  we  propofe  to  the  fouthern  colonies  to 
zttzck  Crozvn-  Point,  Niagara,  or  Canada,  they 
art  not  only  inconvenient  for  that  purpofe,  and 
would  fpend  more  time,  charges,  provi- 
fions,  &c.  in  getting  to  the  place  of  aftion, 
,  than  might  be  neceffary  to  do  all  their  bufinefs 
nigherhome,  in  their  own  precinfts-,  but  they 
likewife  think  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
thofe  places  that  are  fo  remote  from  them  : 
as  the  northern  colonies,  on  the  other  hand, 
think  they  are  as  little  concerned  or  interefted 
in  the  river  Ohio,  Mijijipi,  &c.  This  is  what 
makes  our  colonies  fo  backward  to  flir  and 
unite  together  to  defend  each  others  frontiers. 
But  the  frontiers  of  all  thofe  included  in  this 
triple  union  are  one  and  the  fame  •,  they  have 
all  one  intereft  and  concern  in  them,  which- 
ever province  they  may  be  in  -,  and  they  will 
and  muft  unite  together  to  defend  and  fecure 
thofe  frontiers  at  all  times,  as  well  as  to  root  the 
French  out  ot  them  at  prefcnr. 

Such  an  union  then  may  be  eafily  effected,  if  the 
difunited  parties  have  any  manner  of  regard  to 
their  fafety  or  welfare  in  any  refpeft.  And  let  us 
fee  what  may  be  done  by  fuch  a  triple  union  of 
our  colonies  •,  which  may  be  called  a  real  union, 
if  ellablifhed,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  relates  to  the 
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chief  thing  pi  opofed  and  wanted  from  it,  the 
fecurity  of  their  frontiers. 

Ic  would  take  up  too  much  room,  and  more 
time  than  we  have  to  fpare,  to  reprefent  the 
fituations  of  all  thofe  feveral  colonies,  with  the 
mutual  intereft,  conne6lion,  and  dependance 
of  thofe  that  are  included  in  each  of  thefe  three 
divifions  upon'  one  another.  That  I  think 
may  be  pretty  well  judged  pf,  as  far  at  leaft 
as  relates  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  only  from 
confidering  their  fituation  in  a  map.  And 
all  the  ufc  we  lliall  make  of  it  is,  to  fliow  how 
by  fuch  an  union  properly  condufted,  they 
might  make  head  againft  the  enemy  at  pre- 
fent, and  oppofe  their  defigns  at  all  times. 

This  I  think  may  be  eafily  colle6led  from 
comparing  their  fituation,  with  the  fituation 
of  the  enemy.  The  chief  force  of  the  French 
is  now  and  at  all  times  aflTembled  about  Crown- 
Point,  Montreal,  and  Fort  Frontenac  \  which 
places  lie  oppofite  to  the.  middle  of  'Ne'-j:- 
England,  with  Nova  Scotia  on  one  hand,  and 
New  York  and  New  Jerfy^  clofe  adjoining  on 
the  other.  Is  it  not  very  natural  then,  for 
thole  four  colonies  to  be  united  together  for 
their  mutual  fecurity  and  defence,  againft  an 
enemy  in  fuch  a  fituation,  both  now  and  here- 
after ?  And  is  it  not  the  intereft  of  every  one 
of  them  to  join  and  concur  immediately  in 
fuch  a  union  of  their  force  together  for  their 
E  2  mutual 
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mutual  fecurity  and  defence  ?  If  any  in  them 
may  think  othervvife,  they  don't  know  what 
their  intereft  is,  or  won't  confider  it  in  a 
true  light ;  for  which  reafon  they  (hould  be 
compelled  to  comply  with  it  for  their  own 
good,  as  well  as  the  reft  hereafter  mentioned. 

If  thofe  colonies  had  been  fo  united  at  the 
beginning  of  our  late  difturbances,  and  the 
force  in  thofe  four  alone  had  been  muftered 
together,  by  each  fupplying  their  eftablifhed 
quota,  our  prefent  difturbances  might  have 
been  quelled,  and  nipped  in  the  very  bud. 
And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that,  without  fuch  a 
union  of  thofe  colonies,  we  fliall  hardly  be 
able  to  make  head  againft  the  enemy  at  laft, 
and  recover  our  lofles  from  them,  fince  they 
have  gained  fo  much  ground  upon  us. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  force  of  Penfylvania^ 
Mary-land  and  Virginia^  fhould  be  fent  againft 
Fort  du  ^icfne  on  the  river  Ohio  •,  and  always 
united  together  to  fecure,  fortify,  and  garrifon 
that  place  ;  which  lies  dircdlly  oppofite  to  the 
center  of  thefe  three  colonies,  with  an  eafy  ac- 
cefs  to  it  from  them  all  •,  and  is  thq  chief 
frontier  that  they  have  to  defend  and  protect. 
This  was  propofed,  and  if  it  had  been  done, 
before  the  French  invaded  thofe  colonies,  ic 
is  plain,  they  muft  have  marched  out  of  them 
as  foon  as  they  came  into  them,  and  have  pre- 
vented  all  the  lolTcs  the  nation  has  fuftained, 
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jind  may  fuftain  on  thac  account.     And  I  do 
not  fee  any  other  way,    either  to  recover  our 
lofles  in  them  at  prefent,  or  to  f,rcure  them 
hereafter,  but  by  the  fame  means. 

The  three  Southern  colonies  again.  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  are  oppofed 
to  the  French  on  the  Mijftfipi,  but  have  enough 
to  do  to  defend  themfelves,  and  will  want  af- 
fiftance  from  the  other  colonies,  inftead  of 
lending  them  any,  if  ever  they  fhould  be  at- 
tacked. To  guard  againft  fuch  an  attack, 
(which  we  Ihould  apprehend  from  the  numbers 
of  men  and  troops  we  fee  the  French  are  daily 
fending  to  the  Miflifipi,  where  they  fent  2000 
regular  troops  immediately  after  the  treaty  of 
Jix,  and  had  10  or  12000  men  there  by  the 
accounts  of  their  deferters  before  the  prefent 
war  *)  thefe  colonies  fhould  keep  up  two 
good  and  refpedable  forts  ;  one  at  fort  Moor^ 
or  Augufta  ♦,  and  another  among  the  Cherokees 
at  leaft  ;  if  not  a  third  among  the  Creek  Indi- 
ans likewife  ;  unlefs  this  laft  fhould  be  found 
to  be  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  defend,  as  it 
feems  to  be. 

To  do  this  effedually,  the  colony  of  Virgi- 

*  Since  the  writing  of  this  we  are  told,  that  the  French 
have  aftually  taken  this  ilep,  and  intend  an  invafion  cf 
Caro/ina,  with  a  confiderable  force  they  have  afTembled 
on  the  MijUyipi  for  that  purpofe  ;  if  this  is  not  a  Feint  to 
divide  our  force,  and  keep  us  from  attacking  them  in  Ca- 
r.ada^  which  is  more  generally  believed. 
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nia,  in  the  middle  divifian,  Ihould  perhaps 
join  with  thefe  fouthern  colonies  in  maintain- 
ing their  forts  among  the  CherokeeSy  where  Vir^ 
ginia  has  an  intereft ;  as  Penfyhania,  in  this 
middle  divifion  likewife,  fhould  join  with 
New  Tcrk  and  New  Jerfey,  to  recover  and  fe- 
eure  Niagara ;  which  is  clofe  upon  the  borders 
of  that  province,  if  not  within  it,  as  1  fufped 
it  may  be  found  to  be,  and  is  the  chief  fron- 
tier and  barrier  to  it  againft  all  the  invafions 
and  encroachments  of  the  French. 

All  this  is  not  only  very  proper  and  conve- 
nient, but  fo  manifeftly  neceffary,  efpecially 
in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  that  I  won- 
der it  has  never  been  done  before  now,  or  that 
any  Ihould  have  occafion  to  propofe  it  at  this 
day.  We  talk  of  the  numbers  of  people 
in  our  colonies,  but  what  do  they  fignify 
in  point  cf  defence,  unlefs  they  are  united  to- 
gether, which  might  be  fo  eafily  done. 

If  we  confider  the  fituation  of  our  colonies 
in  this  light,  that  we  have  reprefented  them 
in,  it  is  every  way  as  good  and  promifmg,  as 
it  is  otherwife  difmal  and  threatening.  The 
chief  force  of  the  French  lies  in  Canada^ 
where  the  principal  force  we  have  likewife, 
whch  is  in  our  northern  colonies,  is  ready 
to  oppofe  them,  and  convenient  to  attack 
them.  Here  we  have  not  lefs  than  80  or 
1 00,000  men  at  lealt  fit  to  take  the  field, 
while  they   have  not  above  12  or  15,000  at 
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moft,  exclufive  of  European  tifpop^pn  both 

(ides.  Mf-ifio*''^ 

The  next   moit,  confiderable  body  of  the 
French  is  affembled  about   fort  du  ^efne  on 
tiie  river  Ohio^    from   their  garrifons   there, 
4hd   their  fttaggling  fettlements .  about  lake 
'Erie,  and  the  Illi?wis.     What  their  numbers 
itiay  be  is  uncertain  :   they  are  not,   however, 
above  one  or  two  thoufand  French  at  moft, 
by  all  accounts,  although  they  have  the  Indi; 
ans  there  at  prefect  to  join  them ;  many  of 
Whom  would  join   lis,    as  they  have  always 
done,  if  we  had  a  force  there  to  fupport  them. 
feut  whatever  their  numbers  are,  we  have  a 
vaftly  greater  force  there  to  oppofe  them,  not 
lefs  than  three  or  fourfcore  thoufand  men,  in 
the   middle  divifion  of    our  colonies   above 
mentioned  •,  out  of  all  which  a  fufficient  force 
Ktight  be  raifed  furely  to  repel  all  the  French 
that  are  upon  the  Ohio,  or  nigh  it.     If  they 
had  been  ordered  to  do  this  at  firfl,  it  is  ima- 
gined it  might  have  been  done  long  ago,  and 
all  the  lofles  the  nation  has  fuftained  on  that  ac- 
count might  have  been  thereby  prevented  •,  as 
the  many  greater  lofles  it  will  fuftain,  by  let- 
ting the   river  Ohio  continue  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  may  dill  be  prevented  by  the  fime 
means;  which  appears  to  be  the  only  way  to  do 
it,  or  the  only  way  at  leaft  in  which  it  is  like- 
ly ever  to  be  done. 

Our 
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Our  routhern  colonies  indeed  are  but  weak, 
in  comparifon  of  the  northern  colonies,  but  the 
French  on  the  Miffifip  are  much  more  fo  like- 
wife.  There  are  twice  or  thrice  as  many  men 
in  North  Carolina  alone,  moft  of  which  are  fit 
to  bear  arms,  as  in  all  Louiftana  put  together, 
befides  what  we  have  in  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.  They  have  indeed  many  negroes  in 
South  Carolina^  which  are  a  clog  to  them,  and 
for  that  reafon  they  will  want  fuccours.  If 
the  French  have  fent  the  force  to  the  MiJJifipi, 
that  many'imagine,  it  is  certainly  neceflary  to 
fend  a  force  after  them  to  Carolina. 

If  the  force  we  have  in  America  might 
be  rightly  employed  in  this  manner,  thofe  we 
may  fend  from  Britain  might  be  as  well  dif- 
pofed  of.  We  fee  below,  that  the  force  of  the 
French  in  N.  America  is  like  an  army  fupport- 
ed  by  two  wings,  ^ehec  and  New  Orleans ; 
either  or  both  of  which  places,  as  may  be 
thought  moft  proper,  a  force  once  embarked 
is  convenient  to  attack  ;  while  our  force  in 
America  goes  againft  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy,  at  Crown-Point,  and  fort  du  ^efne, 
for  wliich  it  is  as  convenient. 

All  this  is  fo  plain  and  obvious,  that  it 
need  not  be  infilled  upon  -,  we  fhall  only  con* 
fider  the  expediency  and  necefllty  of  fome  fuch 
meafures,  and  the  fatal  effedls  of  negleding 
them,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs. 

III.  ne 
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III.  The  expediency  and  neceffjy  of  raifing  and 
uniting  the  force  of  our  colonies  in  the  prefent 
fttuation  of  affairs^  and  the  fatal  effe£ls  ofne- 
glebing  it. 

All  that  is  propofed  by  the  above  mention* 
cd  union  of  our  colonies,  is  only  ajundlion 
of  their  force  for  their  mutual  fafety  and  de- 
fence i  which  might  be  as  proper  and  conve- 
nient at  all  times,  as  it  feems  to  be  abfolutely 
neceflary  at  the  prefent  time.  We  talk  much 
of  driving  the  French  out  of  their  encroach- 
ments, but  it  does  not  feem  to  be  fo  eafily 
done.  We  have  been  three  years  only  going 
to  attack  them,  and  have  not  yet  been  able 
even  to  do  that.  On  the  contrary,  they 
gain  ground  upon  us  every  where ;  while  we 
feem  to  do  nothing  but  fit  ftill  and  look  on. 
We  hear  many  things  propofed,  or  rather 
talked  of,  but  we  fhould  be  glad  x.o  fee  fome- 
thing  do7ie.  Surely  it  is  high  time.  In  the 
mean  time  we  fhould  be  glad  even  to  hear  any 
thing  propofed,  that  was  hkely  to  fucceed. 
Our  ftrength  and  dependance  feems  to  be  our 
numbers  of  men  in  North  America ;  but  what 
wfe  do  we  make  of  them  ?  I  don't  fee  any  of 
them  hardly  employed  ! — Not  even  in  fervices 
upon  which  their  all  feems  to  depend  ;  as  well 
as  the  whole  concerns  of  the  nation  in  Ameri- 
rica  1  This  is  the  only  advantage  we  have  over 
F  our 
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our  enemy,  which  we  feem  to  make  no  ufb 
of,  to  counterbalance  the  many  other  advan- 
tages they  have  over' us. 

What  may  be  the  reafon  of  all  this,  we 
cannot  divine,  and  far  lefs  explain.  We  have 
many  hundred  thoufand  men  in  North  Ame- 
rica fit  to  bear  arms,  and  not  much  above  one 
thoufand  perhaps  in  arms.*  I  mean  the  regiment 
of  New  York  adually  under  their  general.  As 
for  what  the  other  colonies  may  intend  to  do, 
when  or  how  it  will  be  done,  we  don't  fee. 
'New  England  is  faid  to  have  promifed  fuccours 
indeed  ;  but  how  or  when  will  thofe  fuccours, 
or  any  force  we  have,  or  that  is  propofed  to 
be  raifed  in  all  America,  recover  Niagara^ 
or  the  river  Ohio^  the  only  two  things  wanted 
almoft  ?  Or  will  they  ever  march  from  Nev} 
England  to  either  of  thefe  places  l  Surely  it  is 
very  inconvenient?  if  not  impradicable  to 
do  it. 

Is  this  the  way  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
America?  To  recover  our  loft  territories 
from  them  ?  —  Or  even  to  hinder  them  from 
over-running  all  that  continent  ? — To  fecure 
our  colonies,  and  hinder  their  encroachments, 
for  the  future.'' — Or  ever  to  exped:  an  honour- 
able peace  from  them  .? — It  was  for  thefe  pur- 
poses, that  we  went  to  war,  and  if  we  don'c 
purfue  them,  what  occafion  had  we  for  fuch 
a  war .? 

*    This  was  wrote  fome  time  ago. 

There 
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There  may  be  fchemes  laid  for  thofe  pur- 
.pofes,  deeper  than  we  can  fee  through';  other- 
wife  they  muft  be  of  little  fignification.  Our 
only  aim  feems  to  be,  to  take  Crown  Point, 
and  have  affembled  no  force  but  for  that 
purpofe.  But  what  confequence  is  that  of, 
fuppofe  we  fhould  take  it  ?  It  would  hinder 
the  French  from  cutting  our  throats,  you  will 
fay,  at  prefent,  but  it  will  not  do  it  hereafter. 
They  will  carry  their  point,  notwithftanding 
we  fhould  take  Crown-Point.  This  is  not 
their  point  in  view,  and  far  lefs  the  only  one 
we  fhould  have  in  view.  Their  great  point 
is,  to  fecure  Niagara  and  fort  du  ^lefne,  by 
which  they  will  fecure  all  the  inland  parts  of 
North  America,  and  almofl  that  whole  conti- 
nent ;  and  have  all  the  refl  of  it  at  their 
command,  when  they  pleafe.  And  if  they 
can  keep  you  employed  about  Crown-Point, 
till  they  do  that,  they  may  laugh  at  you  when 
you  have  taken  it.  Whereas,  if  we  were  to 
fecure  thefe  places,  we  fhould  lofe  little  or  no- 
thing by  Crown- Point, 

For  this  reafon  we  have  been  at  no  fmall 
pains  to  explain  the  confequence  and  impor- 
tance of  many  places,  as  well  as  of  Crown- 
Point  ;  which  few  feem  to  have  any  notion  of. 
It  is  true,  Crown-Point  is  an  important  place 
to  gain,  and  a  way  to  diftrefs  the  French,  if 
we  fhould  carry  it ;  but  it  is  not  the  way  td 
F  2  get 
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get  the  better  of  them,  and  root  them  out  of 
their  encroachments,  the  only  thing  wc  want. 
To  attack  the  French  at  Crown-Point,  Mon- 
treal, or  ^ehec,  places  that  we  might  do  very 
well  without,  is  like  attacking  them  in  Flan- 
ders i  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horrs  -,  while  we 
•have  fo  many  ways  to  circumvent  them,  and  to 
carry  every  point  we  want,  without  any  of 
thofe  more  expenfive,  precarious,  and  fruit- 
lefs  exploits. 

If  you  would  root  the  French  out  of  Ame- 
rica altogether  indeed,  take  Crown-Point, 
Montreal,  and  Quebec ;  which  may  not  be  fo 
eafily  done  perhaps,  nor  fo  much  for  our 
purpofe.  But  if  you  would  recover  your  lof- 
fes,  fecure  yourfelves,  and  prevent  the  farther 
progrefs  of  the  French,  or  their  future  en- 
croachments, takeiV/^^^r^  and  Fort  du  ^efne. 
This  we  apprehend  might  not  be  fo  difficult 
to  do,  as  to  attack  Canada,  whilft  it  would  do 
all  that  we  want.  Whereas,  if  they  keep  us 
wholly  employed  in  attacking  Canada,  Cape 
Breton,  or  any  other  place,  which  they  would 
employ  us  about  for  fome  time  at  leaft  -,  if  we 
fucceed  at  laft,  which  may  be  very  precari- 
ous; yet  they  will  carry  all  they  want;  if  we 
}eave  them  in  poUeflion  of  Niagara,  and  the 
river  Ohio,  It  may  be  laid  perhaps,  we  fhall 
take  thofe  places  at  laft  ;  but  I  can  fee  great 
ianger  in  fo  many  ^^%j  ;  efpecially  if  we  con- 
fid  er 
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fider  our  engagements  elfewhere,   ^s  well  as 
in  America. 

Now  if  we  confider  the  fituation  of  our  co- 
lonies here  reprefented,  howeafy  might  it  be,to 
take  Fort  du  ^efne,  and  fecure  the  river  Ol?io 
at  leaft  ?  By  which  we  might  have  accefs  toNi- 
agar  a  \  root  them  out  of  all  their  encroachments 
about  lake  Erie ;  and  drive  their  force  from  our 
ifrontiers,  fo  as  to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  it, 
—By  this  one  ftep  iikewife  we  fhould  recover 
and  fecure  all  the  Indians  of  North  America^ 
and  retrieve  our  loft  credit  with  thofe  people, 
who  do  us  fo  much  mifchief,  and  the  French 
fo  much  fervice  •,  the  great  point  we  have  to 
gain. 

We  are  not  afraid,  I  hope,  that  every  one 
is  to  meet  with  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  ge- 
neral Braddcck,  or  ever  to  attempt  thofe 
places  any  more,  becaufc  he  mifcarried  at 
them.  We  were  not  then  fo  well  acquainted 
with  thofe  places,  nor  our  own  ftrength  or 
fituation,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  are  now, 
or  may  be  •,  to  which  every  piece  of  intelli- 
gence may  contribute  fomething. 

For  this  purpofe  our  northern  colonies, with 
the  forces  in  them,  may  eafily  keep  the 
French  at  home  to  defend  themfelves  on  their 
their  own  frontiers,  if  not  take  their  frontier 
places  from  them :  while  the  middle  divifion 
of  our  colonies  above  mentioned,  with  what- 
ever 
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ever  force  they  could  mufter,  might  aflemble 
upon  the  Ohio,  and  attack  Fori  du  ^efne. 
Thefe  middle  colonies  have  not  lefs  than  fc- 
venty'or  eighty  thoufand  fencible  men  in 
them,  if  not  more;  and  could  fuch  a  number 
of  men  be  of  no  fervice  to  recover  our  lofles 
and  their  own  ;  or  to  oppofe  a  thoufand  or 
twelve  hundred  men  the  French  have  upon 
the  Ohio  ?  I  do  not  hear  of  one  of  them  em- 
ployed for  that  purpofe,  if  it  be  not  to  keep 
two  or  three  forts  at  bay  with  the  Indians  ;  at 
as  great  an  expence  perhaps  firft  and  laft,  as 
it  would  take  to  drive  the  French  from  the 
Ohio  altogether,  by  one  ftroke  of  their  whole 
force  joined  together  :  by  which  likewife  'all 
their  encroachments  upon  us,  Niagara,  Lake 
Erie,  le  Detroit,  &c.  m.uft  fall  into  our  hands  ; 
and  we  might  recover  by  this  one  flep  all  we 
want  in  N.  America,  in  the  fame  manner  that 
the  French  took  it  from  us. 

This,  that  we  have  reprefented,  feems  to 
be  the  way  to  condudl,  and  difpofe  of  the  fu- 
perior  force  we  vaunt  of  in  America  -,  which  is 
otherwiie  like  an  unwieldy  machine  that  is 
not  to  be  managed,  nor  made  any  ufe  of;  and 
that  at  all  times,  as  well  as  the  prefent. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  hope,  no  one 
will  imagine,  that  1  pretend  thereby  to  pro- 
pofe  m.cafures,  and  far  lefs  to  prefcribe  rules, 
to    the  right  honourable   their   general  and 

com- 
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commander  in  America,  to  whole  fuperior 
fkill  and  condLi(5t  the  diredion  of  thofe  things 
is  entrufted,  with  fuch  juft  and  general  ap- 
plauie  and  fatisfaflion.  Our  only  view  and 
defign  is,  to  ftrengthen  his  hands  -,  by  making 
every  one  unite  and  concur  with  him  j  other- 
wife  we  are  afraid  of  little  fuccefs.  And  when 
they  do  that,  I  hope  they  will  rather  take  his 
advice,  than  mine,  who  am  no  ways  ac- 
quainted with  fuch  military  operations  ;  what- 
ever little  intelligence  I  may  have  gained  of 
the  fituation  of  our  colonies,  which  he  has  fo 
much  better  opportunities  to  know. 

,  Our  colonies  and  others  perhaps  may 
imagine,  that  every  thing  is  to  be  do7ie  at 
home,  and  that  Britain  is  to  take  the  whole 
burthen  of  proteding  and  defending  them. 
But  we  fear  they  may  have  occafion  enough  to 
exert  and  employ  all  the  force  they  can,  if  they 
exped  to  be  efFedtually  proteded  and  defend- 
ed— Britain  has  many  affairs  to  manage  ac 
home,  that  more  nighly  concern  it;  and  others 
again  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  which  muft 
be  attended  to ;  while  it  is  led  into  difficulties 
and  diftrefles  for  its  colonies.  The  colonies 
then  muft  exert  themfelves,  both  in  their  own 
defence,  and  in  the  intereft  of  their  mother 
country;  if  ever  we  expert  to  fee  them  in  any 
manner  of  fafety  again,  or  the  troubles  in  them 
brought  to  a  happy  conclufion. 

I  They 
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They  know  furely,  that  their  welfare  de- 
pends upon  the  profperity  of  Britain — Do  they 
complain  of  high  duties  upon  their  commo- 
dities ?  They  cannot  exped  to  be  free  from 
them,  when  there  are  fuch  high  taxes  in  Bri- 
tain. And  there  muft  always  be  fuch  taxes 
from  long  and  tedious  wars,  the  occafion  of 
them  4 

Ou-r  colonies  feem  to  be  very  defirous  and 
tenacious  of  their  liberties  and  priviledges  : 
but  how  long  do  they  exped:  to  maintain 
them,  if  the  French  come  among  them  ?  They 
can  never  expefb  them  from  a  French  yoke. 
Nor  could  they  expedtto  enjoy  them  by  being 
made  independent,  as  fome  may  imagine  per- 
haps. They  would  then  want  tyrants  of  their 
own  to  furprefs  thofe,  that  would  otherwife 
tyrannize  over  them,  as  I  have  often  heard  ma- 
ny of  the  moft  judicious  people  in  them  de- 
clare, and  as  every  one  muft  perceive — The 
only  viray  by  which  their  mother  country  is 
able  to  maintain  its  liberties  and  privileges,  is, 
by  being  feperated  from  the  lame  continent 
with  other  defpotic  powers,  particularly  the 
French,  which  would  otherwife  fwallow  it  up, 
in  the  unguarded  government  that  liberty  af- 
fords. And  they  can  only  expe6l  the  like 
privileges  from  the  fame  fource,  by  concur- 
ring with  their  mother  country  to  repel  the 
ufurpers  both  of  property,  liberties  and  privi- 
leges. 
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leges,  from  among  them.  Otherwife  they  mull: 
expedt  to  be  plunged  at  once  from  one  ex- 
treme into  the  other,  and  have  a  Dictator 
put  over  them,  as  the  Romans  had  of  old^  and 
all  dates  muft  have,  when  the  abufe  of  liberty 
brings  them  to  the  laft  extremity. 

Let  every  one  then  concur  and  unite  toge- 
ther to  put  an  end  to  fuch  neceflary  fources  of 
immenfe  charges  and  expence  ;  and  root  out 
an  enemy,  that  is,  has  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  conftant  and  perpetual  caufe  of  thefe  and 
all  our  other  burthens  and  misfortunes;  fo 
long  at  leaftas  they  remain  where  they  are. 

It  is  to  be  feared  indeed,  that  our  planters 
may  make  but  bad  foldiers ;  and  I  fhall  not 
pretend  to  fay  much  in  their  behalf  in  that  ref- 
pedl,  altho*  I  know  no  trials  that  have  been 
made  of  them,  but  what  they  have  behaved 
very  well  in.  Britifli  troops  indeed,  and  regu- 
lar forces,  are  no  doubt  much  more  to  be 
relyed  upon,  if  they  were  to  be  had  ;  but  I 
fee  few  of  them  to  fpare,  for  the  fervices  that  ap- 
pear to  be  requifite  in  A  merica.  And  if  we  con- 
fiderthe  force  of  the  French,  and  the  many  occa- 
fions  there  are,  or  may  be,  for  the  Bridfh  troops 
elfewhere,  we  fear  all  aids  may  be  wanted,  and 
our  militia  in  America  may  be  wanted,  as  well  as 
other  forces,  which  may  at  ieall  be  of  fome 
aid  and  fervice,  if  they  are  not  equal  to  regu- 
lar troops.  If  they  know  little  of  the  arc  of 
war,  it  is  high  time  they  Ihouid  iearn  fome- 
G  .  thing 


thing  of  It  at  leaft  •,  efpecially  what  we  here 
propofefor  them,  to- unite  their  force  together, 
when  the  French  come  among  them  :  by 
which  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  might  be  of 
fome  fervice,  to  root  the  French  out  of  many 
places,  which  muft  be  recovered,  or  elfe  this 
nation  had  furely  better  have  nothing  to  do 
with  America.  And  all  that  is  wanted  for 
this  purpofe,  is  only  a  fmall  fum  in  fupplies, 
which  would  afford  many  fuccours,  if  they 
were  only  ordered  to  be  raifed. 

Some  perhaps  may  imagine,  that  thefe  pub- 
lic accounts  of  our  fituation  in  America,  may 
be  prejudicial  to  our  intereft,  by  being  known 
to  our  enemies.  But  let  tkem  know  it  when 
they  will,  if  wc  were  thus  to  Unite  our  force 
in  North  America  together,  we  might  tell 
them  with  it,  that  we  defy  them  to  hurt  us. 
And  if  we  do  not  do  that,  but  continue  in  the 
divided  diftrafted  condition  we  have  been  in, 
I  defy  them  to  make  our  fituation  worfe  than 
it  is.  They  have  done  all  they  could  to  ruin 
us  already,  and  have  concerted  eirery  fcheme 
they  could  for  that  purpofe,  from  any  intelli- 
gence that  could  be  given  them,  which  they  do 
not  feem  to  ftand  in  nigh  fo  much  need  of,  as 
we  do.  It  is  furely  high  time  for  us  then 
to  do  fomething  next  ;  not  only  to  retrieve 
our  prefent  lofles,  but  to  prevent  the  like  for 
the  future.     And  for  either  of  thefe  purpofes 
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I  fee  nothing  more  expedient  than  what  is  here 
propofed,  to  raife  and  unite  the  force  of  our 
colonies  together,  for  their  mutual  defence, 
and  the  recovery  of  our  loiTes  in  them.  If  we 
do  not  make  ufe  of  the  advantages  that  God 
and  nature  has  put  into  our  hands,  what 
better  fuccefs  can  we  exped,  than  what  we 
have  met  with,  from  the  fatal  negleft  of  thofe 
advantages  already. 

The  expedience  and  even  the  neceflity  of 
thus  raifing  and  uniting  the  force  of  our  colo- 
nies in  America,  mufl  appear  to  all  who  will 
compare  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Europe  and 
America  together,  efpecially  in  the  prefenc 
conjunfture.  Our  enemy  has  already  over- 
run all  North  America  in  a  manner,  and  taken 
every  place  that  may  be  convenient  for  them 
to  fecure  the  whole  ;  and  to  draw  our  forces 
from  thence,  in  order  to  prevent  us  from  re- 
covering our  lofTes,  or  making  head  againft 
them,  they  threaten  us  with  invafions  at  home, 
or  a  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  which 
we  are  unable  to  relieve  our  colonies  by  forces 
fent  from  Britain  :  and  what  have  we  to  do, 
or  what  can  be  propofed  to  be  done,  in  fuch  a 
fituation,  but  to  raife  the  force  of  our  colonies 
themfelves,  that  is  there  ready  upon  the  fpot, 
and  fufficient  to  do  all  that  is  wanted  ?  If  this 
had  been  done  at  firft,  it  might  have  prevent- 
ed all  the  loffes  the  nation  has  fuftained  ;  and 
there  feems  to  be  no  other  way  to  retrieve 
G  2  thofe 
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thofe  lofTes,  or  even  to  prevent,  many  more 
fuch,  but  by  the  fame  meafures  now.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  our  enemy  has  afled  •, 
they  have  raifed  the  whole  force  of  their  colo- 
nies, and  how  are  we  to  oppofe  them,  but  to  do 
the  fame  in  our  colonies  ? 

If  we  have  or  may  have  other  engage- 
ments elfewhere,  and  nigher  home,  this  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  attend  to  them,  and  comply 
with  them  ;  for  which  purpofe  let  us  get  rid 
of  our  engagements  in  America,  and  unite 
our  force  together,  wherever  it  may  be  want- 
ed for  other  purpofes  :  a  thing  that  might 
have  been  done  long  ago,  with  half  the  ex- 
pence  it  has  fince  coft,  if  it  had  been  only 
ordered :  and  a  thing  that  muft  be  done  at  laft, 
if  we  ever  expe<5t  to  do  any  thing,  as  far  as  I 
can  perceive  at  leafl.  All  that  we  have  got, 
or  can  exped,  by  delaying  it,  is,  to  make  it 
ten  times  more  difficult  and  chargeable  to  do, 
as  we  have  already  done.  The  enemy  are 
every  day  pouring  in  troops  into  all  parts  of 
America,  while  we  have  none  to  fpare  to  fend 
after  them,  that  are  likely  to  do  any  thing  at 
leaft,  and  make  no  ufe  of  the  numbers  of  men 
we  have  there  ? 

Without  fome  fuch  meafure  at  leafl,  what 
do  we  do,  but  protraft  a  tedious  and  expen- 
five  war,  that  is  as  great  a  load  and  burthen  to 
the  nation  as  it  is  adifcredit  and  difhonour  to 
it  5  without  any  view  of  an  end  to  fuch  an  in- 
glorious ■ 
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glorious  and"expenfive  war ;  or  any  profpedt 
from  it  at  laft  but  ruin  and  deftrudion  every 
where  !  —  We  are  furrounded  by  a  dangerous 
enemy  on  all  fides,  who  do  us  all  the  mifchief 
in  their  power,  and  we  do  not  fo  much  as  arm 
our  people  in  their  own  defence,  not  even  to 
prevent  their  throats  from  being  cut  !  This 
we  are  likely  to  hear  many  more  accounts  of, 
from  the  great  force  the  French  have  fent  to 
America  of  late,  and  raifed  th^re  together,  than 
the  many  tragical  fcenes  that  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  inconfiderable  force  they  have 
had  there  hitherto. 

It  cannot  be  alledged,  that  there  are  no  men 
to  be  raifed  in  our  colonies,  fince  the  contrary 
is  fo  well  known.  They  raifed  nigh  io,oqo 
men  the  laft  year  in  all  our  colonies  put  toge- 
ther, fufEcient  not  only  to  have  faved  OfwegOy 
but  to  have  done  all  that  was  wanted  perhaps, 
or  at  leaft  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  bufinefs 
this  year,  if  they  had  had  orders  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  But  it  is  neither  our  bufinefs  nor  de- 
fipn  to  inquire  into  paft  condudl,  but  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future.  If  our  colonics  raifed  fuch 
a  force  before,  voluntarily  and  of  their  own 
accord,  how  much  greater  force  might  they 
not  raife  by  exprefs  orders  for  that  purpofe  > 
which  is  all  that  feems  to  be  wanted,  to  retrieve 
all  our  lofTes  in  America,  to  root  our  enemy 
out  of  all  their  encroachments  there,  and  to 
bring  them  to  reafon  very  foon  j  all  that  was 
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^-panted  by  this  warj  which  we  feem  to  have 
no  other  way  to  accomplifh  ! — If  we  do  not 

attempt  this  at  leafl,  what  do  we  do  but  carry 
on  a  war,  without  fo  much  as  endeavouring 

to  anfwer  any  of  the  ends  of  it  ? If  it  had 

been  intended  to  give  up  thofe  countries  ia, 
America,  that  the  French  have  overrun,  we 
could  not  take  a  more  effedual  way  to  do  it, 
than  what  has  been  taken — And  it  would 
have  been  much  better  furely  to  have  done 
that  at  firft,  before  we  incurred  fuch  an  expence 
for  them,  and  loft  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
nation  with  them. 

We  are  amufed  indeed  with  an  intended 
expedition  to  America,  which  we  wifhali  fuc- 
cefs  to.  But  what  if  that  fliould  fail  ?  Or  what 
if  the  French  fhould  attack  fome  of  our  more  im- 
portant colonies,  while  we  are  attempting  fome 
tricing  place  of  theirs  ?  And  what  if  they  fhould 
have  fent  more  men  to  America,  than  we  have 
done?  They  have  certainly  many  more  to  fpare 
for  that  purpofe.  What  fituation  would  our  af- 
fairs in  America  be  in  th.n  ?  We  fhould  meet 
■with  nothing  but  difgraceand  diflionour,  with 
jofs  upon  lofs  every  where-,  which  there  would 
be  no  v>ray  to  prevent,  but  by  raifing  our  force 
in  America. 

Five  or  fix  thoufand  men  indeed  might 
have  done  the  bufinefs  in  America  very  eafily 
at  firft,  but  we  have  now  let  that  opportunity 
ilip,  it  is  to  be  feared.   The  French  have  been 
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fending  men  to  all  parts  of  America  for  thcfe 
three  years  paft,  and  have  raifed  all  ,the  men 
they  have  there  to  join  them  -,  and  we  fee  what 
a  convenient  fituation  they  are  in  every  where 
to  affemble  their  whole  force  together  ;  which 
mud  be  fuperior  even  to  the  force  that  we  pro- 
pofe  to  fend  to  attack  them  in  their  entrench- 
ments and  fortifications.  What  have  we  to 
do  then,  but  to  raife  the  force  of  our  colonies, 
like  wife,  either  to  join  thofe  fent  from  Britain, 
or  to  make  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  one  another? 
By  this  we  might  do  our  bufmefs  at  once,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  and  out  of  our  power  to  do 
it  at  any  rate  -,  which  it  would  otherwife  feerri 
likely  to  be  very  foon.  Without  this  we  on- 
ly employ  a  few  men  at  a  time  to  be  mad^ 
a  facrifice  of  •,  and  feem  to  adl  as  if  we  were 
afraid  of  hurting  an  enemy,  that  has  done  us 
all  the  mifchief  in  their  pov/er,  and  threaten 
us  with  the  lofs  of  every  thing  that  is  (^ 
confequcnce  or  concern  to  us. 

It  was  the  like  dilatory  and  backward  pro- 
ceedings in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war, 
that  kept  the  nation  fo  long  in  it,  and  run  it 
into  fuch  a  debt  by  it,  for  no  manner  of  pur- 
pofe ;  but  the  fame  meafures  in  this  war  are 
likely  to  be  attended  with  much  worfe  confe- 
quenccs  :  we  gained  nothing  by  that,  as  indeed 
we  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it  from  the  Spani- 
ards at  leaft  i    but  we  have  much  to  lofe  in 
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this  war,  and  fecm  to  be  in  a  fair  if  not  a  cer- 
tain way  to  do  it,  unlefs  we  prevent  it  in  time, 
before  it  may  be  too  late.  The  confequence 
of  fuch  loffes  mud  be,  the  nation  will  be  de- 
prived of  its  very  re  four  us  ;  by  which,  and 
by  which  alone,  it  is  able  to  recover  itfclf  after 
fo  many  loffes  and  misfortunes,  and  expenllvc 
wars,  or  even  to  hold  out  under  them.  The 
colonies  are  the  great  fources  from  which  this 
nation  draws  its  fubftance,  and  fupports  itfelf 
under  fuch  burdens  and  oppreffions  from  debts 
and  taxes  -,  and  if  it  is  deprived  of  them,  it 
muft  be  deprived  of  its  very  vitals,  and  the 
only  means  it  has  either  to  recover  or  fupport 
itfelf;  not  to  mention  its  naval  power.  Our 
enemy  feeing  this  ftrike  at  the  very  root  of  our 
profperity  and  felicity,  with  a  view  to  cut  us 
off  both  root  and  branch,  if  poffible  ;  which 
we  feem  tacitly  to  fubmit  to,  or  do  not  ufe  our 
endeavours  at  lead  to  prevent ! 

It  feems  to  be  the  only  inquiry  of  many, 
who  may  be  the  authors  of  fuch  meafures,  and 
who  not ;  which  is  none  of  our  bufinefs  or  de- 
fign  to  inquire  into,  and  would  avail  but  little 
to  the  nation  perhaps,  if  we  did.  Our  only 
defign  is  to  prevent  fuch  calamities,  if  poffible  ; 
to  which  we  imagine  a  fair  account  and  re- 
prefentation  of  them  may  be  fomewhat  at  lead 
conducive.  \n  giving  fuch  an  account  we  do 
noL  inquire  into  condud,  but  only  reprefent 
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itiatters  of  fad  as  we  Bnd  them,  as  far  as  they 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  This  we  ima- 
gine is  the  bed  way  to  amend  our  condutfl,  if 
it  has  been  amifs. 

For  doing  this  we  claim  only  the  privilege 
diflated  to  ail  mankind  by  that  golden  rule, 
no  man  Jhould  fet  idle,  and  fee  his  country  fuffer. 
But  in  complying  with,  that  we  do  not  ftudy  to 
make  others  fuffer  with  it ;  but  on  the  contrary^ 
^ouldadvife  and  afTift  them,  as  far  as  is  in  our  po- 
wer at  leaft,  to  prevent  the  wrongs  the  nation 
complains  of,  as  well  as  the  vengeance  it  is  apt  to 
take  upon  thoffe,  whoever  they  are,  that  may 
fo  fenfibly  wrong  it.  And  for  either  of  thefe 
purpofes  we  can  do  nothing  better,  than  in- 
qy.ireinto  the  ft  ate  of  cur  affairs  in  America,  irt 
order  to  retrieve  them^  before  it  m^y  be  tod 
late  J  for  which  purpofe,  an  inquiry  into  the 
fituation,  importance  arid  confcquencej  of 
thofe  countries  there,  that  the  enemy  has 
overrun,  with  the  ways  of  recovering  them, 
feems  to  be  the  moft  proper  inquiry,  either  to 
obtain  fuch  defired  e;ids ;  to  redrefs  the  griev- 
ances of  the  nation  ;  or  to  prevent  the  ruin  witji 
which  it  is  otherwife  threatned, 

IV.  OBSTACLES    to  this  union  of  our 

Colonies  conftdered^ 
We  fee  fome  difficulties  indeed  in  all  this 
that  has  been  propofed,  as  plain  and  reafonable 
H  as 
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as  it  otherwife  appears  •,  which  we  cannot  but 
animadvert  upon,  fince  thofe  difficuhies,  who- 
ever may  make  them,  are  fo  plainly  repug- 
nant to  the  public  intereft  and  welfare. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  fay,  intereft  rules  all 
the  world,  and  why  fhouid  it  not  rule  our  co- 
lonies likewife  ?  If  we  make  any  propofal  to 
rule  Engliflimen,  without  allowing  them  fome 
iliare  and  intereft  in  it,  we  fear  our  propofals 
will  be  all  in  vain.  As  long  as  the  colony  of 
New-England  can  defend  their  own  frontiers, 
that  they  are  told  only  belong  to  them,  by  the 
forts  of  MaJfachufetSy  Pelham^  Shirley,  and 
Stevens,  ^c.  if  they  are  even  allowed  thefe, 
we  fear  they  will  have  but  little  regard  to  lake 
Champlain,  Crown-Point,  or  Lake  Ontario,  that 
lie  on  their  neighbours  frontiers,  unlefs  they  are 
allowed  fome  intereft  in  them.  This  they  have  a 
right  to  by  their  charter,  which  extends  from 
featofea,  while  they  have  been  hemmed  in  by 
odier  colonies  within  loo  miles  of  the  fea. 
By  this  means,  that  rcfpf61:able  colony,  that 
is  the  only  fupport  and  fecurity  of  all  the  reft 
we  have  there,  and  is  only  able  to  oppofe  the 
defigns  of  our  enemy,  is  confined  from  exert- 
ing itfelf,  and  pi;evented  from  being  of  the 
general  fervice  it  might  otherwife  be.  It  is 
confined  in  a  manner  to  the  fea  coaft,  has 
hardly  land  fufficient  to  fupport  the  people  in 
it,  inftead  of  producing  any  commodities  for 
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Britain  ;  by  which  it  is  obliged  to  interfere 
with  Britain  and  the  other  colonies  in  trade 
and  manufadures,  while  the  French  overrun 
all  thofe  countries  about  it,  which  the  people 
q^  New-Englani  would  have  fettled  and  fecu- 
red  long  ago,  if  they  had  been  only  allowed  to 
dp  it. 

Bwt  at  the  time  when  the  French  feized  moil 
of  their  prefent  encroachments  on  us,  about 
the  year  1730,  both  Britain  and  many  of  the 
colonies  feemedto  be  in  a  flate  of  warfare  with 
New- England.  This  is  a  difficulty,  you  may 
imagine,  that  is  eafily  removed  by  declaring  a 
Peace  between  them  :  but  that  perhaps  may 
be  as  diffipult  to  do,  as  even  to  make  a  peace  be- 
Jiween  Britain  and  France  at  this  prefent!  There 
^re  difficulties  in  this  fo  great,  that-  I  do  not 
know  how  to  propofe  them,  and  far  lefs  to  re- 
move them.  But  is  there  no  way  to  be  thought 
of,  to  fillow  thole  Charter  Colonies  to  extend 
any  farther,  or  as  far  as  rhey  can  ?  Surely  the 
fecurity  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  of  all  lake 
Cham-plain^  lake  Ontario^  Niagara^  &c,  depends 
%'ery  much  upon  it  j  whatever  objediqns  there 
may  be  to  it. 

This  is  an  obflacle  that  feems  to  ftrike  at 
the  very  root  of  our  progrefs  and  improve- 
ments in  North  America,  efpecially  in  the 
charter  colonies  •,  and  there  are  others  that 
equally  retard  and  obftrudt  it  in  all  this  norih- 
H  2  em 
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ern  divifion  of  our  colonies  abovementioned. 
There  are  difputes  fubfifting  between  the 
crown  and  the  people  the,  [hat  are  enough 
to  overfet  every  thing  that  could  be  propofed, 
and  far  more  undertaken,  for  eitbcr  o:  their 
interefts.  There  is  no  vvG::dei  then  to  fee  the 
French  overrun  our  colonies,  as  they  have 
4one,  while  thefi  difputes  engrofs  the  attention 
of  the  pubhc  fo  much,  and  ciofs  and  thwart 
all  public  meafures  that  can  he  propofed. 

But  to  fee  if  any  thing  can  be  done  in  thefe 
northern  colonies;  the  ch  et  thing  is  furely  to 
ftrengthen  the  colony  of  Neip-l'Tk  as  much 
as  poflible  -,  which,  we  aie  forry  to  fee,  fome 
would  rather  endeavour  to  divide  and  weaken, 
contrary  to  the  general  and  public  interefl  and. 
welfare  of  the  vvhole  na.  ion  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  chief  thing  the  nation  has  to 
attend  to  perhaps  in  all  America.  How  far 
this  colony,  and  the  whole  nation  in  America, 
has  been  weakened  already,  by  feperating  New 
Jerjey  from  it,  I  would  rather  leave  to  others 
to  fhow,  who  may  be  better  acquainted  with 
it.  This  we  may  fafely  fay,  as  far  as  I  caa 
fee,  that,  however  convenient  fuch  a  divifion 
fnay  be  for  the  good  of  government,  if  it  has 
proved  fo,  as  it  was  faid  to  be  for  a  governor, 
when  it  was  made,  we  can  at  lead  fee  nothing 
in  fuch  a  divifion  confiilent  with  the  fafety  and 
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feCLirlty  ot  thofe  colonies,  and  far  lefs  with 
the  ftrength  of  the  nation  in  America. 

The  province  of  Nezv  l^crk  is  not  above  I2 
or  15  miles  broad,  if  fo  much,  in  the  chief  and 
principal  part  of  it  ni^h  the  fe?.-coaft,  and 
not  above  60  or  70  within  land;  whilfl  if 
h.;!i  a  fronrier  to  defend,  froiVs  Mcnirei^  ibiha 
Straits  of  the  lakes  and  fartiier,  that  is  ivr:  - 
menfe.,  not  lefs  than  1000  miles  and  upwards 
in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  befides  its  great 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth  :  and  that  at  a 
great  dilfance  from,  the  feat  of  government, 
which  is  at  the  very  remoteft  extremity  of  the 
province  from  this  frontier. 

This  again  is  the  whole  frontier  of  the  Brir 
tifh  dominions  in  America,  that  is  and  has  beeq 
cppofed  to  the  French,  and  liable  to  their  cc'rti 
llant  incurfions  and  encroachments.  It  is  on 
this  frontier  that.  Crcwjj-Pctnt,  Lake  Cham^ 
-plain,  fort  Frontenac^  O[wego^  'Niagara^  De- 
troit^ and  all  the  mod  important  places  in 
North  America,  and  encroachments  of  th6 
French,  are  fituated.  A  llthefe  places  are  left 
entirely  to  this  fingle  little  colony  to  defend 
and  fecure,  while  we  have  fo  many  more  po- 
tent ones  on  all  fides  of  it ; — "VVe  might  have 
defied  the  dice  furely  to  have  "t'hrown  our  af- 
fairs in  North  America  into  ^  worfe  fituation, 
than  they  are  by  the  divifion  of  our  colonies. 
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If  thofe  things  are  rightly  confidercd,  how 
necefiary  will  it  appear,  to  let  not  only  New 
Jei'fey,  but  New-England  likewife,  have  foine 
Ihare  and  intereft  in  thofe  frontiers.  The 
French  indeed  have  contracled  them  into  a 
pretty  narrow  compafs  of  late,  but  they  are 
pot  more  fecure  on  that  account. 

If  it  belonged  to  us  to  make  fuch  proper  re- 
gulations, as  might  be  moft  conducive  to  the 
public  fafety  and  fecurity,  we  fhould  rather 
think,  that  Conne^ieul,  if  not  Rhode -^Jland  I'lke- 
Tivife,  fhould  be  joined  to  New-Tork,  inflead 
of  feparating  New-Jerfey  from  it.  And  if 
the  French  continue  in  pofTeffion  of  Crown- 
Pointy  fome  fuch  regulation  may  not  only  be 
proper,  but  abfclutely  necefiary ;  I  mean,  for 
their  mutual  fafety  and  defence. 

While  this  little  colony  of  A^*?':^;  T'ork  had 
all  this  extenfive  frontier  to  defcrnd,  and  all 
thofe  im.portant  places  on  it  to  proted  and  fe- 
fecure,  or  guard  againft  an  enemy,  it  has  had 
the  whole  weight  and  burden  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fix  nations,  on  whom  the  intereft 
of  Britain  in  America  depends,  as  much  as  it 
does  upon  this  colony  itfelf.  In  fhort,  the 
the  whole  interefl  of  the  nation  in  America,  fo 
far  as  regards  the  French  encroachments,  feems 
to  depend  upon,  and  to  have  been  left  to  this 
little  colony  alone. 

If  thofe  things  are  confidered,  how  necelTa- 
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ry  arid  requifite  will  a  union  of  our  colonies 
appear  to  be !  It  is  for  want  of  this  alone, 
that  the  French  have  been  able  to  oppofe  all 
our  more  numerous  and  potent  colonies  in 
America,  and  to  over-run  them  as  they  have 
done  ;  becaufe  they  had  in  fa6t  none  to  deal 
with,  but  this  one  fingle  colony  of  New-Tork 
alone,  which  is  no  way  equal  to  the  taflc, 
however  thriving  it  may  be. 

When  fuch  important  concerns  depend 
upon  this  one  colony,  it  has  been  divided 
and  diftra6ted  in  itfelf  •,  oppofed  by  its 
neighbours  ;  weakened  and  divided ;  bur- 
dened with  expenfive  law-fuits  ;  and  in  feuds 
and  diflentions  with  the  government  at  home  ; 
by  which  the  French  have  been  in  a  manner 
allowed  to  over  run  our  frontiers  without  any 
oppofition  from  us  -,  and  the  nation  is  now  put 
to  fuch  an  expence  both  of  blood  and  treafure 
to  recover  them.     Hinc  ilia  lachryma. 

If  you  would  oppofe  the  defigns  of  the 
French  in  America  then,  either  now  or  here- 
after •,  recover  your  lofles  and  territories  from 
them  ;  put  a  ftop  to  their  encroachments,  and 
exorbitant  growing  power ;  fecure  yourfclves 
againft  it  •,  proted  and  defend  your  colonies  ; 
or  prevent  the  lofies  and  misfortunes,  expen- 
ces  and  charges,  dangers  and  difficulties,  that 
they  may   and  will  bring  this  nation  into;  I 

repeat 


Repeat  it  again,  now  or  never  Jirengthen  the  co-^ 
bny  of  Neiv-Tork—Hic  labor,  hoc  opus  ejl. 

Many  judicious  and  reafonable  propofals 
have  been  m-ide  for  this  purpofe,  particularly 
by  do'flor  Coldcriy  and  Mr.  Kennedy  ;  which 
iince  they  have  never  been  regarded,  I  forbear 
toniention  them,  or  any  others,  as  too  exten-^ 
five  for  my  defign. 

We  come  next  to  confider  the  middle  divi- 
^on  of  our  colonies  above  mentioned,  and  thes 
obftruftions  that  occur  to  their  union.  Here? 
W€  have  a  moft  difagreeable  fubjedl  to  confider, 
the  religious  principles  of  mankind  j  which 
likewife,  with  every  thing  that  could  well  ht 
thought  of,  have  confpired  to  ruin  our  affairs 
in  America,  and  njuil  certainly  endanger  the 
lofs  of  our  colonies  altogether,  imlefs  thofe 
caufes  of  their  danger  and  difgrace  are  reme- 
died and  removed  in  time. 

This  will  plainly  appear  from  what  has  al- 
ready happened.  The  firft  motions  of  the 
enemy  in  our  late  difturbances,  their  chief  en- 
croachments upon  us,  about  lake  Erie,  and  the 
river  Ohio,  lye  in  the  province  of  Fenfyhanid^ 
that  has  as  many,  if  not  more  people  in  it  than  all 
this  middle  divifion  of  our  colonies  put  toge- 
ther, and  both  from  this  and  its  fituation  with 
regard  to  the  enemy  fliould  be  the  ftrength 
and  bulwark  of  the  nation  in  that  part ;  whiift- 
this  colony  cither  difclaims  the  ufe  of  arms,  or 
2  *  h 
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h  fo  divided  by  a  mixt  multitude  of  people  of 
fo  many  different  nations  and  perfuafions,  that 
it  can  make  no  ufe  ot  them,  nor  exert  the 
great  force  and  ftrength  it  might  otherwife  be 
•feCufe  in,  from  fuch  a  number  of  people  in  fo 
fmall  a  compafs.      Here  then  lies  our  weak 
fide  ;    which  the  enemy,   even  the  Indians, 
knew  fo  well,  that  they  have  taken  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  all  along;  and  feemed  to  be  the 
great  caufe  of  their  bold  and  defperate  attempt 
upon  the  Ohio.     They  told  us  there,  "  altho* 
"  they  were  .fenfible  the  Englifli  could  raife 
*'  two  men  for  their  one  ;    yet  they  knew, 
.*^'  their  motions  were  too  flow  and  dilatory  to 
*'  preventany  undertaking  of  theirs.. —  They 
"  exp!e(5tt^d-t9  fight  the  Englifli   for  three 
**  years,  (as  they   have  done)  in  which  time 
"  they  fliould  qonquer  :"*  knowing  our  de- 
-fencelefs  ftate   there.       -And  .for   all   1  -can 
-yef  fee,  they  are  like  to  make  their  words 
;g0Gd.  .      ,      ..     ^.    ,.  ;:;,,  v;        ■.•...,  _, 
This  we  do  not  fay  with^efign-taprejudice 
-a  people,-  to  whom  the  nation  is, much  indebt- 
/Cd-for  a  flourifliing  colony  .they  have  plajited, 
,in  owe^-of  th^  moft  important  parts  of.  the  Bri- 
.tifli  dominions  in  North  -America, ,  On  the 
/jcontrary^  w^e,  mean  only  to,>flipw ,  them  .their 
,  undoubted  error,  for  their  own  good  and  the 
welfare  of  the:  whole  nation,  that  depends,  much 

■  ._*  Walhingtbn's  joufnai,  page  15,  i -. 
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upon  them  •,  which  they  have  now  the  falreft 
opportunity  to  fho\y,  if  they  are  not  blind  to 
all  fenfe  and  reafon,  as  well  as  their  own  inte- 
reft,  in  more  refpects  than  one.- 

They  are  fituated  in  the  very  midft  of  the 
Britifli  dominions  in  America  •,  oppofite  to  all 
the  inland  frontiers  of  them  ;  are  nigh  and 
convenient  to  all  thofe  inland  parts,  much 
more  fo  than  any  other  Britifh  colony  j  have 
a  ready  accefs  to  them  ;  and  numbers  of  men 
to  defend  them  ;  while  they  are  defended  and 
fecured  themfelves  by  the  other  colonies  on 
the  fide  of  the  fea  •,  and  have  nothing  to  fear 
but  a  handfull  of  French,  lately  fettled  on 
their  borders.  Is  it  not  their  bufinefs  then, 
as  much  as  it  is  their  intereft,  to  root  them 
out  ?  If  they  do  not,  will  they  not  encreale 
and  multiply?  to  the  perpetual  difturbance 
and  annoyance  of  them  and  all  their  neigh- 
bours, and  the  ruin  of  the  Britifh  intereft  in 
America  entirely,  if  not  of  the  whole  concerns 
of  the  nation  there? 

This  is  a  matter  of  weighty  concern  and  fe- 
rlous  confideration.  And  furely  if  they  would 
confider  rightly  of  it,  no  people  in  the  world 
perhaps  ever  had  a  fairer  opportunity  offered 
them,  not  only  to  fecure  their  own  interefb  and 
properties,  but  to  gain  every  thing  elfe  that  is 
valued  and  efleemed  among  men  j  the  ap- 
plaule  and  praife  of  their  prince  i  the  thanks 
I  and 
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and  efteem  of  their  neighbours;  the  fafety 
and  welfare  of  their  country  ;  the  rewards  of 
the  great  and  bleflings  of  the  poor  ;  with  eve- 
ry thing  elfe  that  mufl-  neceflarily  be  the  fruits 
of  thefe  great  and  laudable  attainments.  Sure- 
ly if  they  ad  like  men,  they  will  never  lofe  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  fuch  honour  and 
glory,  and  fo  much  good  both  for  themfelves 
and  their  pofterity;  which  in  their  prefent 
fituation  they  may  both  have  fo  much  need 
of. 

But  on  the  contrary,  if  they  lofe  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  fuflfer  themfelves  to  be  blind  to 
their  own  intereft,  as  well  as  the  intereft  of 
the  whole  nation,  by  fitting  ftill  with  their 
hands  in  their  bofom,  while  they  and  their 
neighbours  are  in  danger  of  having  their 
throats  cut  every  day  ;  will  it  not  be  faid, 
as  it  has  already  been  faid,  that  they  are  a 
chief  caufe  of  all  the  lofles  and  misfortunes 
the  whole  nation  has  fuffered,  and  may  fuffer 
on  their  account ;  and  that  they  poflefs  fuch 
a  fine  and  fpacious,  fruitful  and  flourifliing 
country,  in  the  midft  and  moft  convenient 
place  of  all  the  Britifh  dominions  in  America, 
to  oppofe  their  declared  enemy,  for  no  other 
end  and  purpofe,  but  to  let  that  enemy  over- 
run it,  and  endanger  or  ruin  the  whole  nati- 
on and  all  its  colonies  by  it >  Weigh  thefe 

I  2  two 
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two  together,  and  fee  which  you  will  choofe— 
One  of  them  I  am  afraid  you  muft  choofe. 

All  then  who  have  any  regard  for  that 
once  thriving  and  flourifhing  colony  of  Penr 
fyhania^  \n\\  not  only  advife  and  perfuade 
,them,  for  their  own  fafety  and  welfare,  as 
cwgW  as  their  very  being  in  a  manner,  to  throw 
off  that  impra6licable  principle  (not  to  lay 
.worfe  of  it  )  of  living  in  the  midft  of  the 
jFrench  without  the  ufe  of  arrris,  but  will 
compel  them  to  it,  if  they  continue  obf^inate. 
If  they  have  no  occafion  for. arms. now.,  they 
,very  foon  may  and  will,  and  may  bring  th,e 
nation  into  many  more  difficulties  again  per- 
Jbaps,  if  they  continue  in -that  perfuafion.  If 
they  had  accepted  of  the  offer  that  was  made 
-them  many  years  ago,  to  build  a  fort  on  their 
frontiers,  upon  the  very  place  where  fort  da 
^ucJm  now  ftands,  that  place  would  not  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  they 
would  not  have  had  both  their  own  and  their 
neighbours  throats  cut  by  a  mercilefs  enemy, 
ss  they  have  had  ;  and  this  nation  would  not 
have  fuftained  the  lofs  of  fo  much  blood  and 
treafure,  as  it  has,  and  is  likely  to  fuftain,  on 
th:it  account. 

_  Fenjyhania  isbothby  its  fituation,  and  num- 
bers of  people,  the  chief  frontier  of  all  the  Bri- 
ti(h  dominions  in  all  North  America:  the  whole 
q9nQerns  of  the  nation  in   the   inland   parts  of 

America, 
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America,  and  the  fecurity  of  that  whole  coa- 
tinent,  depend  much  upon  it.  And  if  the 
people  will  not  defend  fuch  an  intereft,  it  mufl: 
be  given  to  thofe  that  will,  otherwife  it  will 
infallibly  be  loft.  I  fay  it  and  forfee  it  plain- 
ly,who  have  forfeen  and  foretold  all  the  prefent 
lofles  we  fuftain  on  thofe  and  the  like  accounts, 
as  any  one  might  do,  who  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  confider  our  fituation  in  America,  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  the  French. 

It  is  in  vain  to  p-lead  the  diiTerent  principle 
by  which  you  have  lived  fo  peaceably,  and 
throve  fo  well,  among  the  Indians  :  that  is 
not  the  way  to  live  and  thrive  among  the 
French.  And  it  is  ftill  more  inconfiftenc,  to 
beholding  councils  and  afiemblies  for, years 
together,  to  fee  whether  you  Ihall  repel  an  ene*- 
my,  or  .  fuffer  them  to  keep  quiet  poffeflion 
of  his  majefcy's  dominions,  at  your  very 
doors  •,  becaufe  you  may  imagine,  contrary  to 
plain  evidence  perhaps,  that  you  have  no 
concern  in  them. — If  the  cafe  was  fo,  is  not 
your  houfe  in  danger,  when  your  neighbour's 
is  on  fire  ? 

It  is  not  only  now,  but  for  ever  hereafter, 
when  the  French  offer  to  fettle  any  where  on 
or  about  lake  Erie,  or  the  river  Ohio,  that 
the  colony  of  Penfyhania  muft  join  at  leaft  in 
oppofing  them  ;  however  diftant  they  may  be 
from  their  limits,  which  terminate  hereabouts-, 

other- 
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otherwife  thofe  important  places  muft  be  loft 
to  Britain.  —  There  is  no  other  Britifli  pro- 
vince, either  convenient  or  able  to  recover, 
fecure  or  defend  the  river  Ohio,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  lake  Erie,  which  are  the  chief 
aim  of  the  French  to  fecure,  both  now  and 
always,  but  Penfylvania  alone.  This  will 
plainly  appear,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  pro- 
vinces round  this. 

Neiv-Jerfey,  that  borders  on  Penfylvatiia 
to  the  eaft,  has  no  intereft  here,  nor  within 
fome  hundreds  of  miles  of  it.  And  New- 
York  is  in  the  fituation  above  reprefented, 
having  more  to  do  already  than  it  is  able  to  do. 
Maryland  adjoining  to  Penfylvania  on  the 
fouth  has  no  intereft  neither  on  the  river  Ohio; 
which  their  province  does  not  extend  to,  but 
ends  in  a  point  at  the  mountains.  Hence 
they  have  no  inland  frontier  at  all  hardly,  by 
which  they  neglect  thofe  frontiers  fo  much. 
But  if  they  do  not  join  with  the  reft,  both  in 
recovering  and  fecuring  the  river  Ohio,  they 
willfoon  be  in  jeopardy,  and  the  firft  that  muft 
fuffer.  The  road  from  fort  du  ^tefne.  leads 
directly  into  tvlaryland. 

The  next  province  on  which  the  recovery 
and  iecurity  of  the  Ohio  depends,  is  Virginia, 
which  is  not  nigh  fo  convenient  to  it,  as  either 
Mar^lc.yd  or  Penfylvania.  The  people  of  Vir- 
ginia pafs  through  part  of  both  thefe  provin- 
ces 
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ces  to  go  to  the  Ohio.     Fort  du  ^lefne^  and 

the  other  principal  places  on  the  Ohio^  are  in 
Prnfyhania^  and  not  in  Virginia.     There   is 
but  a  fmall  corner  of  the  province  of  Virginia^ 
which  runs  out  north- weft  from  the  reft  of  the 
province,  like  a  fingle  point,  that  borders  upon 
the  principal  places  of  the  Ohio,    at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  chief  inhabited  parts  of  the 
country ;  while  thofe  places  are  oppofite  to  the 
very  center  of  Penfylvania,  and  not  far  from  it. 
"With  this  Virginia  has  not  an  half,  by  all  ac- 
counts, of  the  fencible  people,  that  Penfylvania 
has.  They  are  likewife  clogged  with  negroes  ; 
have  a  large  and  important  fea-coaft  to  defend ; 
and  have  a  large  fouthern  frontier  upon  the 
Cherokees,    and    weft  ward    to    the   Mijijtfi, 
to    fettle   and   fecure  -,    all  which   Penfylva- 
nia is  free  from.    This  is  the  way  by  which 
the  Ohio  was  loft,  when  it  was  left  to  Virginia 
alone.     Not  but  that  this  province  Ihould  bear 
a  principal  hand  in  defending  the  river  Ohio^ 
and  all  other  places  upon  or  to  the  fouthward 
of  lake  Erie,  let  them  be  in  Penfylvania,  or 
where  they  will.     They  have  a  large  and  ex- 
tenfive  concern  both  north,  fouth,  and  weft 
of  this  J  whereas  Poifylvania  ends  a  little  be- 
yond fort  du  ^lefne,  if  not  at  it :  unlefs  fome 
way  could  be  found  out  to  extend  thofe  pro- 
prietary colonies,  as  well  as  the  charter  colonies. 
For  all  thefe  reafons,  we  fee  how  much  de- 
pend<  upon  Penfylvania  \    no  lefs  than  the  fe- 

cufity 
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curity  of  the  greateft  and  beft  part  of  all 
North  America ;  whkh  muft  be  loll,  unlefs 
they  defend  it,  and  their  own  province  with  it. 
This  I  know  is  a  harlh  dodlrine,  difficult  to 
teach,  and  more  fo  to  learn,  but  it  is  a  true 
one,  and  muft  be  obferved  ;  otherwife  all  the 
interior  parts  of  North  America,  here  fo  often 
reprefented,  muft  be  given  up  to  the  French  ; 
which  I  do  not  fee  how  they  are  ever  to  be 
rooted  out  of  indeed,  unlefs  the  colony  of 
Penfylvania  joins  with  others  for  that  purpofe. 
And  if  that  was  to  be  theoafe,  what  becomes 
of  Penfylvania  ?  Will  the  French  fparc  it, 
think  yoUi  becaufe  the  people  will  not  fight  ? 
They  may  think  as  they  will,  but  I  think  I 
can  fee  plainly,  that  the  French  have  not  Only 
taken  a  great  part  of  it  already,  at  leaft  a  third,' 
if  not  one  Half  of  that  province,  but  that  they 
muft  and  will  keep  that  and  all  the  reft  "with 
it,  whenever  they  may  want  it,  unlels  the 
people  learn  to  fight,  and  that  obftinately  too 
— ^Let  them  not  depend  upon  others  to  do  it 
for  them — There  are  none  to  do  it— Every 
one  has  enough  to  do  with  their  own  concern's, 
and  they  muft   mind  theirs,  or  give  them  up 

altogether.- All  this  they  may  plainly  fee, 

by  compai-ing  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs  in 
Europe  and  America  together. 

'•Whatwe  have  faid  is  not  out  of  prejudice, 
or  any  other  dellgn -that  can  be  excepted  to  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  we  have  been  thus  parti- 
cular 
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cular  m  reprefenting  the  fitnatlon  of  this  pro- 
vince, out  of  regard  to  fo  thriving  a  colony, 
which  might  be  the  great  ftrength  and  fecurity 
of  many  of  the  mod  important  concerns  of  the 
whole  nation  in  America,  if  rightly  conducted  •, 
while  it  otherwife  feems  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  loft,  and  many  other  impor- 
tant places  with  it.  If  the 'French  remain  in 
pofleffion  of  that  important  place,  fort  du 
^efne^  the  firft  thing  they  will  do,  no  doubt, 
will  be  to  convert  it  into  a  ftrongand  redoutable 
fortrefsjwhich  will  give  the  people  of  P^;?^^'^^^^'^ 
a  greater  occafion  for  the  ufe  of  arms  than  any 
others  perhaps  in  all  America  befides ;  and  they 
feem  to  have  no  way  to  prevent  that  neceffity, 
but  to  ufe  their  arms  now,  before  it  may  be  toO 
late. 

Here  then  we  may  fee  the  incredible  bad 
fltuation  of  our  colonies,  with  regard  to  an 
enemy.  Many  feem  to  inquire  and  wonder, 
how  it  is  poflible  for  a  handfull  of  French  to 
over-run  them,  as  they  do  ;  but  if  they  were 
to  know  the  truth,  they  would  fee  it  could 
hardly  be  prevented,  without  fome  new  regu- 
lation in  our  colonies.  The  charter  colonies 
of  New-England  pofTefs  the  whole  fea-coaft  in 
the  northern  parts,  for  500  miles  and  up- 
wards, while  they  have  no  concern  in  the  in^- 
land  parts  :  and  the  proprietary  colonic, 
New-JerfeVi  Penfdvania,  and  Mar\lcjid,  pof-*' 
K  '  fefs 
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fefs  all  the  refl:  of  the  fea-coafl;  to  Chefapeak 
bay  almoft,  for  4  or  300  miles  farther,  while 
they  imagine  they^  have  no  concern  in  the  in- 
land parts  of  America  neither.  Thefe  char- 
ter and  proprietary  colonies  are  diredly  op- 
pofed  to  the  enemy,  and  all  their  encroach- 
ments, while  they  imagine  they  have  no  con- 
cern with  them.  Their  private  concerns  end, 
where  the  public  and  great  concerns  of  the 
nation  begin.  By  this  means  the  only  two 
colonies  we  have  to  oppofe  the  French,  or 
prevent  their  encroachments,  are  New-Torky 
and  Virginia  -,  the  one  burdened  as  above  re- 
prefented,  the  other  more  encumbered  per- 
haps with  negroes,  and  at  a  great  diftancc 
from  the  enemy,  every  way  incapable  and  in- 
convenient to  oppofe  them. 

The  only  two  confiderable  bodies  of  men  in 
all  our  colonies  are  in  New-England  and  Pen- 
fylvania  ;  which,  by  being  oppoled  dired:ly  to 
the  enemy,  might  at  all  times  oppofe  and 
prevent  any  of  their  defigns,  if  rightly  con- 
duced ;  but  as  they  are,  the  one  is  confined 
and  hemmed  in,  as  if  defigned  to  be  kept  from 
adling,  while  the  other  will  not  adl  at  any  rate  ; 
by  which  they  are  both  in  a  manner  loft  to 
the  nation,  at  leaft  in  its  concerns  in  the  in- 
land parts  of  America.  The  other  proprie- 
tary colonies,  New-Jerfey  and  Maryland,  that 
abound  likewife  with  men,  feem  to  think 
1  them- 
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themfelves  fecure,  when  the  French  over- run 
all  North  America.  But  if  they  all  aft  as  they 
have  done,  they  had  better  give  up  their  grants 
and  charters  to  their  own  country,  than  to  the 
French;  which  the  proprietors  of  Carolina 
were  obliged  to  do  but  a  few  years  ago,  only 
on  account  of  a  few  Indians.  But  how  much 
more  formidable  mufi;  they  be,  when  all  the 
Indians  in  North  America  are  joined  by  the 
French,  as  they  already  are  or  foon  muft  be, 
unlefs  all  our  colonies  unite  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  by  this  means  that  the  French  over-run 
our  colonies,  and  ever  mufl  do,  while  they 
continue  in  this  fituatlon.  And  it  is  in  vain 
to  pretend  to  hide  this  from  the  French  •,  they 
have  feen  it  long  ago,  as  much  as  we  feel  it  5 
which  even  their  officers  told  us  on  the  Ohio, 
the  caufe  of  their  bold  and  otherwife  defperate 
attempt  upon  that  place.  The  only  ufc  that 
can  be  made  of  this  our  fituation,  is  not  to 
huddle  it  u^,  as  it  has  been,  but  to  fee  it,  and 
amend  it. 

One  would  have  thought  it  was  not  in  na- 
ture for  the  Britifh  dominions  in  America  to 
have  been  put  in  the  fituation  they  are.  They 
are  in  poffeffion  of  the  fea-coaft  indeed, 
as  if  they  had  been  defigned  to  oppofe  a  naval 
power,  or  their  mother  country;  while  all 
their  inland  frontiers  are  left  naked,  defence- 
lefs,  expofed  and  unguarded  every  where,  to 
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the  ufurpation  of  a  declared  enemy,  who  fe- 
cure  the  whole  by  two  places,  Niagara  and 
Fort  du  ^efne  ;  wiihout  a  fingle  one  to  pre- 
vent and  oppofe  them,  notwithflanding  all  the 
numerous  and  powerful  colonies  we  have ! — 
Britain  may  pretend  to  keep  thofe  colonies,  if 
ihe  will,  but  it  will  not  be  long  that  fhe 
will  keep  them  in  this  fituation,  unlefs  it  be, 
to  keep  them  for  the  French,  and  that  at  as 
great  an  expence  perhaps  as  they  may  be 
worth. 

i  This  feems  to  have  been  the  firfl:  war  the 
nation  has  engaged  in  for  its  colonies,  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  be. the  laft  of  many,  if  they 
continue  in  the  fituation  they  are  in.  How 
convenient  fuch  wars  may  be  to  this  nation, 
Jet  them  confider  in  time.  The  colonies 
themfelves  likewife  have  hitherto  throve  and 
profpered,  but  they  are  not  like  to  do  fo  long, 
if  they  are  opprefTed  with  wars,  loaded  with 
taxes,  and  burdened  with  debts,  as  they  are 
already,  in  oppofmg  only  a  handfull  of  French, 
who  muft  foon  become  as  numerous,  and 
more  powerful  than  they  are,  if  they  keep 
their  prefent  ufurpations. 

Let  all  then  who  defire  the  profperity  and 
felicity  of  thofe  realms,  unite  and  confpire  to- 
gether for  fuch  noble  purpofes  j  join  in  har- 
mony and  friend fhip  for  their  mutual  fafety 
and  wellfare  ;  unite  and  confpire  together  to 
root  out  a  declared  enemy  from  among  them  •, 
and  fiiow  themfelves  the  worthy  fons  of  B  RI- 
rnU    ANCESTORS, 
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SECT.     II. 

^he  views  and  deftgns  of  the  French  hi  America. 

TH  E  many  unlimited  views  and  defigns 
of  the  French  in  America,  the  means  of 
accomplifhing  them,  and  our  methods  to  pre- 
vent them,  can  never  be  unworthy  the  regard 
and  attention  of  this  nation,  nor  appear  im- 
proper or  unfeafonable  for  us  to  confider,  and 
far  lefs  at  this  time.  They  have  laid  down  a 
plan  and  fyftem  of  affairs  there,  as  well  as  in 
Europe  •,  have  it  always  in  view,  and  aft  by  it 
in  every  thing  they  undertake;  by  which  they 
give  fuch  pepetual  and  confcant  difturbances 
to  this  nation,  which  only  ft.inds  in  their  way, 
againft  an  univerfal  rule  and  dominion  in  all 
parts  of  America. 

The  great  view  and  aim  of  the  French, 
efpecially  fince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  feems 
to  be,  to  extend  their  trade  and  commerce, 
and  thereby  to  gain  a  naval  power.  They 
faw  in  the  wars  preceding  that  treaty,  what 
a  figure  the  maritime  powers  made  by  thefe 
means,  by  which  they  were  able  to  give  fuch 
a  confiderable  oppofition  to  the  am.bitious 
views  of  France  in  all  parts  of  Europe  •,  which 
the  French  had  no  way  to  prevent,  but  to  fup- 
plant  them  in  their  trade  and  commerce,  and 
thereby  to  gain  that  fource  of  power,  which 
they  feemed  only  to  want,  to  carry  every  point 
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they  afpired  at  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America.  With  this,  view  we  fee  with 
what  addrefs  they  have  eftabhfhed  them- 
felves  in  the  moll  confiderable  branches  of 
trade,  and  that  in  a  very  fhort  time,  chiefly 
fince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  This  we  may 
perceive  by  their  extenfive  trade  to  Spain — 
to  Guinea — to  the  Eaji-Indies — and  to  'Tur- 
%— befides  the  vafh  increafe  of  their  trade  to 
the  Sugar  T/landSy  fo  as  to  fupply  all  Europe 
in  a  manner  with  that  valuable  commodity — 
and  a  great  increafe  of  their  fifhery,  fur-trade, 
lumber  and  ftores  for  their  iflands,  &c. 

But  the  moft  profitable  branch  of  trade 
feems  now  to  be  to  the  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica, which  are  the  great  fupport  of  the  trade 
and  naval  power  ol  Britain.  This  the  French 
have  hitherto  had  little  or  no  right  or  title  to, 
by  which  their  colonies  and  plantations  there 
have  been  fo  inconfiderabie.  America  was  firft 
difcovered  and  divided  between  Spain  and 
Britain,  who  have  chiefly  fettled  and  peopled 
it,  and  the  French  had  no  original  right  there, 
but  what  they  have  got  by  ufurpation  and 
encroachment.  Seeing  this,  their  great  view 
and  aim  is,  to  fecure  and  enlarge  their  trade 
and  power  in  America,  and  to  make  good 
their  title,  where  they  have  none,  by  force 
of  arms. 

It  was  the  profecution  of  this  their  plan  and 
fyflem,  that  has  made  them  engage  in  the  pre- 
fent  war  with   Britain.     They  have  purfued 
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it  peaceably  ever  lince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  -, 
by  which  they  have  gained  fuch  a  prodigious 
increafe  of  trade  and  commerce  fince  that  time. 
But  in  the  laft  war  they  faw  how  much  we 
croflcd  and  thwarted  their  defigns;  for  which 
reafon  they  feem  to  have  been  determined  up- 
on another,  ever  fince  the  conclufion  of  that. 
The  fhort  peace  that  intervened  between  them, 
feemed  to  be  only  a  truce,  and  a  more  vigorous 
preparation  for  a  new  and  more  bloody  war. 
They  were  going  on,  during  the  whole  time 
of  that  precarious  peace,  to  fecure  one  place 
after  another  in  America,  'till  they  were  pre- 
pared to  attack  us  on  all  fides.  All  this  pro- 
ceeds from  that  plan  and  fyftem  of  affairs,  thac 
they  have  laid  down  in  America,  with  a  view 
to  gain  a  trade  and  commerce,  and  naval 
power  ;  a  view  that  they  feem  never  to  lofe 
fight  of,  and  in  which  wefiould  never  lo[e  fight 
of  tbem. 

It  was  not  for  this  or  that  fingle  place,  either 
in  Nova  Scotia,  or  on  the  river  Ohio,  thac 
they  engaged  in  this  expenfive  and  defperate 
war  with  Britain,  as  feme  feem  to  imagine  ; 
but  it  was  to  fecure  themfelves  the  certain 
means  of  accomplifhing  much  greater  defigns, 
no  lefs  than  an  abfolute  power  and  dominion 
over  all  North  America,  as  we  fiiall  abund- 
antly fhow  in  the  following  difcourfe. 

If  we  would  either  extricate  ourfelvss  then 
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out  of  our  prefent  difficulties,  or  prevent  the 
like  for  the  future  ;  curb  the  growing  power 
of  the  French,  or  retrieve  the  lofles  we  have 
fuftained  from  it  ;  we  fhould  fife  their  defigns 
to  the  bottom  ;  prevent  every  ftep  they  take 
to  accomphfh  them  ;  and  oppofe  fyftem  to 
fyftem  ;  the  chief  defign  of  the  prefent  dif- 
courfe. 

The  many  views  and  defigns  of  the  French 
in  all  parts  of  America  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  heads  : 

I.  To  get  pofifeflion  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  to 
annex  that  extenfive  province  to  Cape  Breton. 
This  feems  to  be  their  chief  aim,  and  prin- 
cipal point  in  view  ;  for  which  they  chiefly 
engaged  in  this  prefent  war  with  Britain. 
This  they  have  had  in  view  ever  fince  the  year 
1 719,  when  they  conceived  fuch  extravagant 
hopes  of  North  America,  as  if  it  was  to  be 
another  Mexico  and  Peru  -,  upon  which  they 
began  to  difpute  our  limits  here,  and  every 
where  elfe  in  North  America. 

The  expeftations  they  have  always  had 
from  the  French  that  were  left  in  Nova 
Scotia  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  have  al- 
ways given  them  hopes  of  regaining  this 
province  fome  time  or  other.  They  feem 
to  have  been  confirmed  in  thofe  hopes  by 
the  tryal  they  had  of  them  in  the  laft  war, 
when  they  openly  declared  for  the  French,  or 
fccretly  abetted   their  interefi;   every    where. 
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They  went  (o  far  at  laft,  as  to  refufe  allegiance 
to  his  majefly  of  Great  Britain,  their  prince 
and  fovereign.  It  could  not  well  be  other-  - 
ways,  when  the  mild  government  of  Britain  al- 
lowed them  fuch  indulgences,  that  the  gover- 
nor and  bifhop  of  Qiiebec  had  more  rule  over 
them,  than  their  own.  This  feems  to  have 
been  the  reafon  of  the  condud  of  the  French, 
with  regard  to  Nova  Scotia,  ever  fmce  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  the  caufe  of 
their  entering  into  a  war  to  gain  it  ;  which 
they  leem  to  have  made  fure  of,  with  fifteen 
thoufand  people  in  it,  and  all  the  Indians 
about  it  ;  entirely  at  their  devotion  and  com- 
mand -,  who  had  prevented  us  from  fettling 
the  country,  and  fecmed  to  keep  it  ftill  for  the 
French  ever  fince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  This 
was  a  more  prevailing  argument,  than  the 
puns  and  quibbles  they  ftarted  about  the  limits 
of  this  country. 

The  advantages  they  would  gain,  and  we 
fhould  lofe  by  this  province,  require  our  more 
particular  confideration  :  for  which  reafon  we 
have  confidered  that  fubjed  by  itfelf,  and  re- 
fer for  farther  information  to  a  particular  ac- 
count o^  the  importance  of  Nova  Scotia^  printed 
herewith.  But  in  general,  it  appears,  that 
by  the  pofTefiion  of  Nova  Scoria,  they  mud 
gain  the  whole  fifhery  of  all  thofe  coafts  pf 
North  America,  which  their  hiHorian  Charle- 
1  voix 
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voix  juflly  rcprefents  as  more  valuable  than 
mines  of  gold.  This  muft  give  them  a  naval 
power,  and  a  fuperior  one  to  Britain  in  time  •, 
with  the  pofleflion  of  all  the  beft  and  moft 
convenient  ports  in  North  America  to  ftation 
their  fliips  at,  their  grand  point  in  view  :  this 
leads  them  into  all  our  colonies  on  the  coaft  of 
that  continent;  gives  them  ready  accefs  to 
them  all  both  by  fea  and  land  -,  and  would 
foon  make  them  fuperior  to  Britain  in 
all  parts  of  America  ;  efpecial'y  with  the  other 
points  they  have  in  view,  to  accomplifh  at  the 
fame  time,  chiefly  by  means  of  this  engine, 
that  is,  as  it  were,  a  handle  and  key  to  all  the 
reft. 

II.  But  their  grand  point  in  view  for  thefe 
fixty  years  and  upwards,  has  been,  to  fupprefs 
the  progrefs  and  farther  growth  of  the  Britifli 
colonies  in  North  America,  by  encroaching 
upon  them  and  furrounding  them  on  all  fides; 
and  thereby  to  fecure  all  the  interior  parts  of 
that  continent  to  themfelves,  which  muft  foon 
give  them  the  command  of  the  whole.  For 
this  purpofe,  and  with  this  view,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  fecure  two  colonies,  Canada^ 
and  Louifiana,  one  in  the  northern,  the  other 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  North  America,  and 
to  join  them  together  quite  acrofs  that  whole 
continent.  This  they  feem  to  have  firft  con- 
ceived fome  notion  of  in  1684,  when  they  fenc 
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Mr.  la  Salle  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  Ah 
In  1698,  immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Ryf- 
wick,  they  renewed  the  famedefign.  But  they 
had  no  hopes  or  fuccefs  in  it,  till  the  year 
1717,  when  they  firfl  eftabiilhed  their  Miji- 
fip  company,  on  piirpofe  to  defeat  the  whole 
intention  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  recover 
their  pretenfions  in  America,  that  they  gave 
up  by  it. 

This  was  the  ufe  they  made  of  their  Mijji- 
fipi  fcheme  in  1719,  if  not  the  fole  defign  of 
it.  After  they  had  conceived  fuch  extravagant 
hopes  from  that  country,  they  began  to  con- 
teft  the  undoubted  rights  of  Britain  every 
where  in  North  America,  even  in  Nova 
Scotia  itfelf,  that  they  had  but  juft  given  up 
entirely,  en  fon  entier  -,  and  then  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  all  their  conteft  ever  fince  with  Bri- 
tain. They  faw,  if  they  could  not  get  gold 
from  the  Miffifipi,  they  might  get  what  was 
more  valuable,  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
America,  by  fecuring  the  extenfive  countries 
that  river  fpreads  over ;  all  which  they  laid 
claim  to  in  1719,  and  built  this  fyjiem  upon 
that  bubble. 

The  great  noife  they  made  about  the 
Mfffiftpi  at  that  time,  feems  to  have  given 
them  and  fome  other  people  an  opinion,  that 
they  had  a  right  to  it  •,  but  if  they  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  enquire  into  their  rights  and  titles, 
they  will  find  them  as  ill  grounded,  as  the 
I  2  bubble 
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huhhJe  on  which  they  were  founded  ;  and  that 
they  would  defraud  Britain  as  much  by  their 
pretenfions,  as  they  did  all  others  concerned  in 
their  fcheme. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  they  gave  up  the 
iinjuft  claims  they  had  formed  to  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,   Hudfon's  Bay,    the  territories 
of  the  Five  nations  of  Indians,  which  make  a 
great  part  of  the  inland  countries  of  North 
America  :    together  with  their  claims   to  half 
the  ifland  of  St.    Chriflophers.     It  was    their 
bufinefs   then  to    conteft   thofe  chims,     that 
they  had  quitted  all  pretenfions  to :  and  to  find 
'  others  in  lieu  of  them.     This  the   Miffifipi, 
and  the  river  Si.  Lawrence,  opened    them  a 
large  and  very  extenfive  field  for  :  .they  were 
fettled  on  the  mouths  of   thofe    rivers,  and 
they  took  it  into  their  heads,  after  the  great 
hopes  they    had  conceived    from    them ;   that 
this  gave  them  a  right  to  all  thofe  rivers,  and 
all  their  branches,   as   far  as   they  extend,  to 
their  very  fources. 

Now  thefe  two  rivers  are  the  great  and  chief 
fources  of  water  of  all  the  whole  continent  of 
North  America,  and  fpread  over  it  far  and 
nigh,  much  farther  than  it  is  known.  The 
five  great  lakes  of  North  America,  and  all 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  them,  are  all  by  this 
their  fyftem,  apart  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
and  belong  to  them  on  that  acount.  This 
includes  all  the  leritories  of  the  Six  Nations  of 
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Indians,  and  all  the  places  now  contefted  with 
them  ;  vsfhich  they  found  means  to  recover  a 
ri^ht  and  title  to,  they  imaghie,  by  this  one 
claim  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  after  they 
had  given  up  all  pretenfions  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht. 

As  for  the  Miffifipi  it  is  dill  more  extenfive 
than  the  river  St.  Lawrence.    It  fprings  in  the 
northern  and  weftern  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, about  the  fame  fources  with  the   waters 
that  fall  into  the  great  Lakes   and  the  river 
St.    Lawrence,   and  runs   through  that  whole 
continent  almod,  from  the  latitude  50  ^   or 
51  '^j  to  the  latitude  29^.     Its  branches  again 
fpread  from  eaft   to  weft,  rather  farther  per- 
haps than  this  its  courfe  from  north  to  fouth. 
They  rife  on  the  eafb  in  the  apalachean  moun- 
tains, not  above  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  extend  weft  to  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Mexico,  not  much  farther  from 
the  South   Seas,  by  all  accounts.     This  may 
be  ^t^n   by  the  courfe  of  the  rivers  Ohio  and 
Mijjouri,   thofe  two  principal  branches  of  the 
MiJJifip.     The  countries   that  thefe  rivers  ex- 
tend over,  they  call  Loiifiana  \  as    they    in- 
clude all  the   other  countries   to  which  the 
branches  of  the  river  St.  Lav;rence  extend  in 
Canada^    and    lay  claim   to  both.     This   is  a 
claim  that  is  immenfe  !  not  lefs  than  nineteen 
parts  in  twenty  of  North  America.      To  ufe 
their  own  words,  Vo'ila   une  et endue  de  tcrres 
habit  able  s,  dans  laquelle  T -imagination  fe  perd'^. 
*  Relation  de  la  Loufiane,  torn.  I.  p.    8, 
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This  is  in  one  word  their  claim  in  NorthAme- 
rica,  and  their  whole  and  fole  right  and  title 
to  it.  From  that  extravagant  pretence  alone, 
their  having  two  or  three  paltry  fettlements  on 
the  mouths  of  thefe  two  great  rivers,  they  lay 
claim  to  them  all,  and  all  thofe  extenfive  coun- 
tries that  they  fpread  over.  If  you  fearch  all 
their  voluminous  writings  you  will  find  no 
other  right  or  title  whatever  to  fuch  exorbi- 
tant claims,  that  they  can  fhow  the  lead 
grounds  for. 

This  you  may  fee  is  jwft  fuch  another  claim 
as  the  Dutch  might  make  to  all  Germany,  as 
far  as  the  river  Rhine  runs,  becaufe  they  are 
fettled  on  the  mouth  of  that  river.  They 
have  no  other  grounds  for  fuch  a  claim  ;  nor 
no  better  pretenfions  to  make  it  good,  if  we 
condud  our  affairs  rightly.  Yet  it  is  from 
this  extravagant  pretence,  and  from  this  alone, 
that  they  prefume  a  claim  to  all  their  encroach- 
ments upon  us,  and  to  every  place  that  lies 
jn  their  way  to  oppofe  this  their  general 
fyftem. 

III.  Their  next  view  is,  to  fecure  thofe 
extenfive  territories,  that  they  thus  lay  claim 
to  j  for  which  they  have  left  no  (tone  unturn- 
ed for  many  years.  For  this  purpofe  they 
have  been  fecuring  one  place  after  another, 
and  building  fort  .iTcer  fort,  for  many  years. 
"We  fee  the  plan  and  fyftem  they  have 
laid  down  in  North  America,  and  all  their 
I  pro- 
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proceedings  are  direfled  and  tend  Immediately 
to  execute  and  accomplifh  it.  With  this 
view  they  proceed  from  north  to  fouth  acrofs 
that  continent,  and  feize  every  convenient 
place  in  their  way  ;  in  order  to  join  their  two 
colonies  of  Canada  and  Louiftana  together. 
For  this  they  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  go 
a  vafl  way  round  about,  by  four  of  the  great 
lakes,  and  thence  down  the  river  Illinois  into 
the  Mijfifipi.  But  feeing  a  nigher  and  more 
convenient  pafs  by  the  river  Ohio^  they  at  laft: 
feized  that. 

Their  great  bufinefs  and  point  in  view  is,  to 
flop  the  farther  progrefs  of  the  Englifh  colo- 
nies, and  prevent  their  getting  a  fecure  foot- 
ing in  this  extent  of  territory  that  they  lay- 
claim  to.  They  had  done  this  pretty  well  in 
the  northern  colonies  by  Crcwn  Poi'at,  and 
I^iagara,  which  prefcribe  limits  to  us  there, 
and  hinder  us  from  having  any  accefs  to  the 
continent  of  North  America  beyond  thofe 
places.  But  in  the  more  fouthern  parts  they 
faw  our  people  fpread  and  gain  ground  daily 
in  all  the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  for 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  beyond  the  mount- 
ains, where  they  met  with  no  obftrudlions 
from  the  French.  The  chief  accefs  we  have 
to  thofe  inland  parts  of  the  continent  is  by 
j[he  river  Ohio  ;    for   which  reafon  it  was  ne- 
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ceflary  to  feciire  that  ;    the  caufe  of  their  raih 
and  bold  attempt  upon  it. 
This  they  firll  .attempted  immediately  after 
the    treaty    of    Aix  la   Chapelle,    when    they 
fent  50c  rneo  to  the  Ohio  under  Mr.  Celeron 
in  1749.     But  not  fucceeding  then,  and  be- 
ing drove  from  it  by  the  Indians,   they  have 
been  fecuring  their  way  to  it  ever  fmce.     For 
this  purpofe  they   rebuilt  and  flrengthned  the 
ion  oi  Niagara  m  1751,  the  key  to  all  their 
defigns,    and  efpecially  to  the  Ohio.     At  the 
fame  time  they  gave  great  encouragement  to 
all  that  v/ould  fettle  any  where  on  lake  Erie^ 
and  planted  many  of  their  difbanded  foldiers 
and  others  there  at  that  time.     Thefe  were 
fettled  chiefly  about  Detroit,  the  river  of  the 
Miamis,  -and  SandoJ^i,  on   the  weft  end  and 
fouth  fide  of  that  lake,  convenient  to  the  In- 
dians ;    for    a    trade    with    whom    it    was 
imagined    thofe    places  were    chiefly    feated. 
But   the    French  court  feem   to   have  other 
views.     Finding  our  people  encreafe  and  mul- 
tiply daily  on  the  river  Ohio,  they  fent  a  party 
of    men  to  take    poflleiTion   of  that  river   in 
1753,   and  cut  oft  all  our  farther  progrefs  in 
North  America,    and  communication  with  all 
the  natives  in  it,    by  that  ftep. 

By  this   means  they  have   already   carried 
their  grand  point  in  view,  and  accompliflied 
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their  whole  defrgn  entirely,  we  may  fay  by 
thus  joining  Canada  to  Louifiana,  by  means  of 
-the  river  Ohio^  as  they  have  now  no  interrup- 
tion to  that  defign,  and  nothing  in  their  way 
between  them ;  or  if  there  was,  how  eafy 
is  it  to  ered  forts  and  fettlements  down  the 
Ohio  to  the  Miffifipi ;  which  would  preferve 
that  uninterrupted  paffage  that  they  now  hav^ 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Miffifipi,  and  the  whole 
way  by  water,  tor  three  thoufand  miles. 

However  incredible  then  their  pretenfions 
abovementioned  may  appear  to  be,  and  how- 
ever vafb  thofe  regions  are,  that  extend  to 
the  fources  of  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and 
MifTifipi ;  yet  it  is  certain  they  have  fecured 
them  all,  by  that  fingle  llep  of  feizing  fort 
du  ^iefne  on  the  river  Ohio,  together  with 
Niagara  ;  as  we  Ihall  fhew  more  particularly 
below  ;  and  as  may  appear  to  any  one  on  in- 
fpeflion  of  a  map  ;  efpecially  if  they  confider 
at  the  fame  time,  that  thefe  two  places  are  the 
only  palTes  almoft  from  our  colonies  into  all 
the  interior  parts  of  North  America. 

We  have  the  more  reafon  to  take  notice  of 
this,  and  indeed  all  their  other  forts,  as  they 
may  and  will  in  time  no  doubt  be  converted 
into  impregnable  fortifications,  whatever  they 
may  be  at  prefent.  If  they  fecure  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  in  this  manner  by  thefe 
K  two 
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two  forts,  we  fliall  no  doubt  be  as  much  an- 
noyed with  them,  as  we  have  been  with  Crown- 
Point,  and  find  as  much  difficulty  to  get  at 
them :  which  they  have  no  doubt  in  view  like- 
Wife. 

IV.  But  with  all  this  they  want  a  convenient 
port  upon  the  fea-coaft  j  which  they  have  had 
their  eye  upon  long  ago.  The  one  they  have 
pitched  upon  is  New  York  •,  as  they  fee  that  to 
be  mofl  convenient  to  them  on  many  accounts. 
This  appears  from  the  letters  of  the  governor 
of  Canada  to  their  miniftry  at  France,  publifh- 
ed  by  F.  Charlevoix.  They  were  ripe  even 
for  the  execution  of  this  their  proje6l  fo  long 
ago  as  1689,  and  went  to  America  for  that 
purpofe  ;  but  were  prevented  by  the  Indians, 
who  had  over-run  all  their  frontiers.  But 
they  feem  to  have  had  it  in  view  ever  fmce. 

New- York  is  adjacent  and  contiguous  to 
their  fettlements  in  Canada,  and  all  their  en- 
croachments upon  us  ;  and  affords  the  nigheft 
and  mofl  convenient  paflage  to  them  from  fea. 
If  they  were  to  be  in  poITefTion  of  this  colony 
alone,  they  would  not  only  be  aftually  poflefT- 
ed  of  a  vailly  greater  extent  of  territory,  even 
at  this  day,  than  all  we  have  in  America  put 
together,  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  as  much,  by 
thus  uniting  all  their  ilraggling  fettlements 
together;  but  they  would  have  all  the  Six: 
Nations  of  Indians,  and  all  the  other  natives 
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ofthat  whole  continent,  entirely  at  their  com* 
mand.  They  would  then  likewife  furround 
the  colony  of  New-England  on  all  fides,  the 
only  ftrength  we  have  in  America,  which  muft 
be  at  their  mercy ;  as  all  our  other  colonies 
would  be  open  and  cxpofed  to  them  on  every 
fide,  without  the  lead  fecurity  or  barrier 
againft  them.  This  then  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  the  firft  thing  they  aim  at, 
whenever  they  have  a  mind  to  attack  us  in 
America,  as  we  may  fee  at  prefenr. 

This  feems  to  be  the  firft  defign  and  great 
projedt  of  the  French  in  America,  to  which 
all  their  others  are  as  it  were  fubfervient  at 
prefent,  intended  to  make  a  diverfion  in  favour 
of  this.  This  is  fo  well  known  from  all  their 
former  proceedings  and  tranfadions  in  Ameri- 
ca, as  well  as  from  their  printed  accounts,  that 
it  is  furprifing  it  {ht)uld  not  have  been  attended 
to  at  firft. 

Ever  fince  the  French  firft  form'd  their  pre- 
fent plan  and  fyftem  of  affairs  in  America, 
they  feem  never  to  have  loft  fight  of  New- 
York,  but  have  laid  clofe  fiege  to  it,  we  may 
fay,  and  have  been  attacking  it  by  regular  ap- 
proaches for  many  years.  It  was  for  this  pur- 
pofe  that  they  have  been  at  fuch  pains  and 
charges  in  fortifying  and  fecuring  Chamhlu 
St.  John's,  Fort  la  Motte,  Crown  Point,  Ti- 
ionderago,  and  Fort  Frontenac ',  attempted  Anon- 
K  2  da^ 
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dago  in  1718-,  and  when  they  were  drove 
from  that,  fecured  and  fortified  Niagara  in 
1721  and  1751:  and  fince  demolidied  0/iC(?^(7; 
as  they  did  Sarahtogo  in  the  lafl:  war  :  which 
places  are,  as  it  were,  the  keys  of  this  province,- 
furround  it  on  all  fides,  and  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely command  it. 

They  have  indeed  been  hitherto  fo  far  prevent- 
ed in  their  defign,  that  they  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  attack  the  town  of  New-York  by  fea, 
whilft  they  pour  in  the  whole  force  of  Canada 
upon  it  by  land,  the  plan  they  laid  to  attack  it 
before ;  other  wife  it  is  plain  from  all  that  has- 
happened  forthefethreeyears  pad,  wheneverthey 
are  able  to  do  that,  they  muft  fucceed  in 
the  whole  of  their  defigns,^  and  foon  make 
themfetves  mailers  of  that  important  province;, 
which  muft  by  one  ftroke  render  them  fuperior 
to  the  Englifli  in  North  America,  as  they  are 
already  in  the  iflands;  and  put  it  in  their 
pjower  effedually  to  accomplilh  all  their  de- 
figns  here  explained,  however  great  and  ex- 
traordinary they  may  otherwife  appear.  It  is 
for  this  reafon  that  we  fee  they  have  fuch  a 
force  always  ready  to  attack  this  province, 
for  which  their  whole  force  in  America  is  con- 
v^enienr. 

V.  What  we  have  reprefented  above 
chiefly  relates  to  the  defigns  of  the  French 
in.  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  we 
♦  come 
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come  next  to  eonfider  the  fouthern  parts. 
Here  they  have  as  great  if  not  much  greater 
things  in  view,  from  their  vaft  pretenfions  on 
the  Mijfijipi  ;  and  let  us  fee,  if  we  cannot 
unravel  them,  and  make  them  appear. 

They  have  hitherto  been  confined  chiefly  to 
the  mouth  of  the  MiJJifipy  about  New-Orleans^ 
or  a  hundred  miles  or  tv/o  above  it,  and  have 
made  but  little  progrefs  there  as  yet.  The 
caufe  of  this  they  tell  us,  was,  when  they  faw 
themfelves  fo  difappointed  in  the  extravagant 
hopes  they  had  conceived  of  this  country, 
they  ran  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and 
condemned  it  as  good  for  nothing,  by  which 
their  people  abandoned  it  entirely.  Thofc 
who  had  been  fuch  fufferers  by  it,  could  not 
even  hear  it  mentioned,  inftead  ot  fettling 
and  peopling  it ;  which  prejudice  has  hitherto 
made  their  colony  very  inconfiderable. 

They  have  h.ippened  likewife  to  be  fettled 
here  both  on  a  bad  foil,  and  in  an  unhealthy  air. 
The  foil  about  the  Mijfiftpi,  for  about  200 
miles  from  its  mouth,  is  fandy  and  barren  ; 
the  river  overflows  its  banks,  and  the  water 
ftagnates  in  a  low  fl:at  country,  which  makes 
it  unhealthy.  But  higher  up  the  river  they 
have  both  a  different  foil  and  climate  ;  the 
lands  are  very  fertile,  inferior  to  none  ;  and 
the  country  more  healthy,  being  high  and  dry, 
atidrefrelhed  with  breezes  from  the  adjacent 
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mountains.  Here  then  they  have  been 
endeavouring  to  eftablifh  themfelves  for 
fome  years  -,  chiefly  about  Kappa,  and  the 
country  of  the  Natches,  where  rhey  have 
carried  on  their  fettlements  with  great  dili- 
gence within  thefe  few  years. 

The  great  defign  they  have  in  this  at  pre- 
fent  is  the  culture  of  Tobacco  :  this  is  the  only 
branch  of  trade  now,  in  which  they  do  not 
vye  with  Britain,  if  not  outftrip  it.  For 
this  reafon  they  have  given  great  bounties 
upon  this  commodity  from  the  MiJJiJipi,  which 
the  foil  and  climate  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country  is  every  way  fit  for;  while  about 
the  mouth  of  the  river  it  only  produces  Rice 
and  Indigo.  When  they  are  well  fettled  here 
then,  where  they  have  fuch  a  vaft  extent  and 
choice  of  frefh  lands  for  this  commodity,  they 
mud:  outftrip  our  tobacco  plantations,  that 
are  worn  out  with  culture,  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  for  the  fame  reafons,  that  their  fugar 
iflands  have  fo  much  outdone  ours.  It  is  well 
known,  that  upon  fugh  plenty  of  choice  and 
frefh  lands  as  they  have  here,  they  may  make, 
three  times  the  quantity  of  that  commodity,, 
that  can  be  made  on  old  worn  out  plantations. 
And  altho'  the  river  Mijftfipi  is  not  eafily 
navigated  up  againft  the  flream,  yet  any 
thing  may  be  conveniently  brought  down  it 
to  its  mouth,  where  there  is  a  good  port  for 
ihipping,  ai  Balize, 

But 
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But  hitherto  the  Indians  have  Hopped  their 
progrefs  on  the  MiJJjfipi.  In  1729  they  were 
cut  off  by  an.  Indian  malTacre  there.  And 
the  banks  of  the  MiJJifipi  have  been  fo  infeft- 
cd  by  the  Chicafaws^  declared  enemies  of  the 
French,  that  it  has  been  dangerous  for  them 
to  frequent  it.  For  thefe  reafons  they  fent  a 
body  of  2000  regular  troops  to  the  Mijfifip 
in  1 749  and  50,  in  order  to  awe  thofe  Indians, 
who  had  chiefly  declared  for  the  Englifli  in 
the  late  war. 

Between  the  Mijftftpi  and  our  fcttlements  in 
Carolina  lies  the  river  Coujfa,  which  they  lay 
claim  to  from  the  fame  pretence  as  they  do  to 
the  MiJJiJipi  itfelf,  to  wit,  becaufe  they  are 
fettled  on  the  mouth  of  it  at  Mobile.  This 
river  is  of  great  extent,  heads  among  the 
Cherokees,  and  runs  through  the  whole  coun- 
try of  the  Creek  Indians  ;  whom  they  form 
pretenfions  over  on  this  account.  Thefe 
Indians  are  the  chief  barrier  and  fecurity  of 
the  provinces  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  ;  whom 
the  French  are  conftantly  endeavouring  to  get 
footing  amongft  j  and  thereby  likewife  to  cut 
off  our  communication  with  that  warlike 
nation  of  the  Chicaja'ws  ;  who  have  hitherto 
been  as  great  an  obftrudion  to  their  progrefs 
on  the  MiJfifip^  as  the  Iroquois  have  been  in 
Canada -y  for  which  reafon  they  have  almoft 
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deftroyed  them,   and  have  attempted  to  do  it 
entirely. 

In  1715  thofe  Indians  almoft  overran  CarO' 
Una  ;  and  at  that  time  the  French  feized  the 
moft  convenient  place  in  all  that  country, 
the  fort  of  Albamas  ;  which  had  been  an  En- 
glilh  faclory  and  fectlement  many  years  before. 
This  they  ftili  keep  pofleffion  of,  and  threaten 
many  other  encroachments  upon  us  here 
likewife,  as  well  as  in  the  north,  particularly 
among  the  Cherokees.  And  if  the  French  get 
footing  among  thofe  Indians,  who  are  fo  nu- 
merous, or  get  them  to  join  them,  as  they 
have  done  the  northern  Indians,  which  they 
have  often  attempted,  the  provinces  of  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  that  have  fo  few  men  in 
them,  muft  foon  be  in  a  worfe  fituation,  than 
our  other  colonies  have  been  to  the  northward. 

All  this  is  owing  to  our  neglecl  of  their  un- 
juft   and  illegal  uiurpation  of  the  MiJJiJipi*  -, 

*  They  fecured  the  MiJ^/xfi  in  1712  by  a  grant  to 
Mr.  Crozat,  made  on  purpofe  to  fruftrate  the  ilipulaiior.s 
they  hadjufi;  entered  inio  with  Britain,  "  in  regard  to 
"  the  articles  concerning  North  America,  in  which  he 
••  (Lewis  XIV]  granted  almoft  every  thing  the  queen  of 
*'  England  de{ired".-f  By  thefe  ftipulations  they  were 
t©  quit  all  the  claims  they  then  had  in  North  America, 
except  Canada  ;  to  fruftrate  which,  and  defraud  this  na- 
tion, they  formed  this  new  claim  to  the  Mijjifipi  i  whe.e 

■\  Mcmoires  de  Torcy.     Vol.  IL  p.  m.  306. 
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to  which  it  is  faid  they  have  lately  fent  great 
numbers  of  troops,  befides  thofe  they  had 
there  before  ;  from  which  our  fouthern  colo- 
nies cannot  but  be  in  fome  danger. 

where  they  then  had  no  pretenfions,  that  were  publickly 
known  at  leaft.  This  appears  from  the  dates  ofthefe 
two  a£ls :  the  cefiation  of  arm?,  in  corfeqaence  of  thofe 
engagements  lo  Britain,  was  figned  Augufl  I'gth  1712, 
and  on  September  14th  following,  Lewis  made  this 
grant   to  his  fecretary  Crczat. 

After  the  peace,  they  tecured  the  MiJJifipi  by  a  ne\T 
grant  to  the  company  in  17 17.  And  if  we  allow  of  that, 
they  gain  much  more  than  they  were  to  give  up  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  ;  and  make  void  all  the  advantages  the 
nation  was  to  reap  from  it,  the  furrender  of  their  claims 
in  North  America,  wherever  they  then  had  any  that  were 
openly  avov.ed  and  publickly  known,  which  thofe  to  the 
MiJJiJipi  were  not.  They  had  then  deferted  i%  except  a 
few  Strays  left  among  the  Indians  at  Mobile  ;  and  the 
Eno-lifh  were  then  in  pofieffion  of  the  Mijjjjifi,  with 
people  on  it,   at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Their  grant  of  the  MiJJifipi  is  **  boun.ieJ  by  the  lands  of  tht 
*'  Erg'iJJ:!  of  Carolina  \  by  the  words  of  it.  But  the  land* 
of  the  Englifh  of  Carolina  include  that  whole  grant, 
accordirgto  grants  msde  to  them  in  1584,  in  163G,  and 
1664,  long  before  thi;  French  grant,  or  any  other  pre- 
tenfions of  theirs  to  the  Mijjififi,  were  fo  much  as  thought 
of;  and  long  before  the  treaty  of  Utrecht— hW  thefe 
grants,  colonies  and  poffcffions  of  the  Englifh,  they 
trefpafs  upon  by  thi?  grant  of  the  Miff  pi ;  as  well  as  upon 
i\\o{e.  oi  Virgima\x\  1584,  and  i6og  ;  befides  other  later 
claims  of  the  Englifh  from  Purchafcs  and  Pojfe/Jtons. 

They  cannot  think  furely,  that  we  fliould  pay  any 
regard  to  the  magnifyed  difcoverics  of  Mr.  La  S.ule  ;  a 
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But  the  views  of  the  French  from  the 
Miji/tpi  are  ftill  more  extenfive  and  confider- 
able ;  as  we  Ihall  fhew  below. 

VI.  To  fum  up  the  whole  views  and  de- 
figns  of  the  French  in  America  together,  we 

roving  cavalier  who  rambled  overthofe  countries  in  1680^ 
to  retrieve  his  own  defperate  circumftances,  as  they  tell  us 
themfelves.  Yet  it  is  from  this  infignificant  pretence, 
and  this  alone,  that  the  French  claim  the  Mi£lfipi,  Ohioy 
Great  Lakes,  and  nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  all  North 
America ! — If  he,  or  Hennepin,  made  any  difcoveries,  they 
had  them  and  their  guides  from  the  Englifh,  as  is  attelled 
by  two  of  the  principal  men  in  Canada  at  that  time, 
Mr.  de  Tonti,    and  F.  le  Clerq'Z. 

The  Englilh  (befides  their  firft  difcoveries  and  grants) 
difcovered  thofe  countries  and  the  ilf/^/>/ in  1672  and 
1678 — were  the  firft  that  found  the  way  into  that  river — 
were  cat  off  foon  after  on  the  ifle  Majfacre  nigh  its  mouth, 
fo  named  from  thence — fettled  on  the  M'tjfifipi  again  in 
1698 — fecured  a  paffage  and  the  country  from  thence 
to  the  coaft  of  Carolina  that  year — carried  on  a  trade 
there  for  many  years — had  the  fole  pofTeffion  of  the 
Mijpjtpi\xi  1 7 14,  and  at  the  treaty  q{  Utrecht;  when  the 
French  had  only  a  few  ftray  people  at  Mobile  and  IJIe 
Dauphine — This  they  were  only  deprived  of  for  a  while 
by  an  infurreftion  of  the  Indians  in  Carolina  in  17 15 — 
After  which  the  French  feized  i\iQ  MiJJtJipi,  Albamas,  Sec. 
and  granted  it  to  their  Mijffifipi  company  only  in  17 17  ; 
after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  decided  thofe  claims. 
At  leaft  we  allow  of  none  fmce — Their  claims  to  the 
Mijftfipi  then  are  as  groundlefs  and  unjuft,  as  the  bubble 
they  made  of  it ;  which  has  been  long  ago  (hown  in 
Cox's  Account  of  Carolana,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

Ihouid 
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ihoiild  not  forget  the  fugar  iQlands.  Here 
they  are  already  very  ftrong  and  powerful ;  much 
fuperior  to  the  Englifh,  or  any  other  nation  ; 
and  feem  to  have  it  in  their  power  already  to 
command  all  thofe  iflands,  whether  Englifli 
or  Spanifli,  when  they  pleafe.  If  the  Englilh 
have  a  fuperiority  over  them  on  the  continent 
of  North  America,  or  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America,  the  French  have  the  fame  advan- 
tage over  both  in  the  Iflands ;  which  afford 
the  mofl  profitable  commerce  perhaps  of 
any. 

Their  pofTeflions  and  colonies  in  the  lilands 
are  now  become  fo  confiderable,  that  they 
fupply  all  Europe  with  fugars ;  while  the 
Spaniards  and  Englifh  do  no  more  than  fupply 
themfelves.  The  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  that 
has  hitherto  been  fo  fruitful,  and  afforded 
fuch  fupplies  of  that  commodity  for  nigh  a 
hundred  years,  is  but  a  fmall  fpot ;  the  foil 
of  which  is  worn  out  by  fuch  perpetual 
culture,  and  will  no  longer  produce  fugar 
without  great  charge  and  expence.  Jamaica 
again  is  moftly  a  mountainous  country, 
that  is  either  unfit  for  culture,  or  inconvenient 
for  it  in  many  refpedls,  by  which  great  part 
of  it  lies  uncultivated.  Whereas  the  French 
are  pofTelTed  of  the  large  ifland  of  St.  Domingo, 
at  leafl  the  mofl  valuable  part  of  it,  which  is 
£very  way  fruitful,  and  affords  as  much  land 
L  2  '  fit 
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fit  for  fugar,  as  all  the  other  iflands  put  toge- 
ther almoft;  befides  the  vaft  quantities  of 
indigo^  and  other  commodities  that  come  from 
it.  By  this  ifland  alone,  which  the  French 
have  fettled  fince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they 
have  gained  a  greater  trade  perhaps,  than  all 
they  had  before  that  treaty  •,  by  which  they 
arc  now  able  to  vye  with  us  fo  much  in 
trade  and  commerce  every  where,  and  to  do 
fo  much  mifchief. 

Notwithftanding  this,  the  French  flili  en- 
deavour to  enlarge  their  dominions  in  the 
Iflands  ;  have  feized  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia^ 
and  lay  claim  to  all  the  other  neutral  iflands, 
■Si.Fmcenij  Dominica,  and  Tobago;  and  will 
uo  doubt  take  the  firft  opportunity  to  fecure 
them,  if  they  have  not  in  a  great  meafure 
already,  by  means  of  that  flrong  fortrefs  they 
have  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  that  is  reck- 
oned to  be  one  of  the  moft  impregnable  of 
any  in  America,  from  which  they  are  always 
ready  to  march  out,  and  make  a  conquefl  of 
all  the  iflands  round  it. 

All  this  power  and  vail  trade,  the  French 
have  gained  chiefly  by  means  of  the  ifland  of 
Hifpaniola  {St.  Domingo  they  call  it  for  a  blind) 
the  largefl:,  mofl:  convenient,  and  mofl;  fruit- 
ful of  all  the  fugar-iflands ;  which  they  feized 
entirely  by  fraud  and  artifice,  and  hold  it  only 
fi'om  ufurpation.     The  Englifli  were  formerly' 

at 
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at  great  expence  to  conquer  this  ifland,  but 
to  no  purpofe,  while  the  French  got  it  for 
nothing.  The  weft  end  of  Hifpaniola,  where 
they  fettled  firft,  was  a  retreat  for  the  bucca- 
neers  and  freebooters  of  all  nations,  whom  the 
French  took  under  their  protedion,  and  by 
their  means  fecured  the  greateft  part  of  the 
whole  ifland,  worming  the  Spaniards  out  of  it 
by  degrees,  as  they  would  the  Englifli  in 
North  America. 

But  I  do  not  fee,  that  they  have  any  right 
or  title  to  this  ifland  confirmed  ©r  acknow- 
ledged to  them.  Such  ufurpations  can  never 
be  called  a  juft  right.  They  have  fettled  this 
ifland  almoft  entirely  fince  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  thereby  gained  much  more  than 
they  were  to  give  up  by  that  treaty,  in  parting 
with  St..  Chrijlophers.  By  thefe  means  tkey 
have  evaded  that  treaty  every  where;  and 
gained  a  vaftly  greater  trade  fince,  chiefiy  by 
means  of  this  illegal  ufurpation,  than  they 
ever  had  before. 

If  the  French  then  keep  poflTeffion  of  the 
neutral  iflands,  with  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola, 
what  muft  become  of  our  fugar-trade,  or  even 
of  the  iflands  themfelves  .''  They  were  able  to 
deftroy  the  ifland  of  Nevis  in  1706,  by  the  in- 
confiderable  force  they  had  then,  and  how 
much  more  able  will  they  be  to  deftroy  any  of 
pur  iflands  with  the  fuperior  force  they  have 
3  now. 
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iTOW.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  only  fafety 
of  cur  iflands  has  been  the  fuperior  force  of 
our  colonies  upon  the  continent  ;  but  if  the 
French  over- run  the  continent  likewife,  and. 
get  the  natives  to  join  them,  as  they  feem  to 
have  done  already,  what  muft  become  of  our 
iQands,  that  arefurrounded  by  fuch  a  fuperior 
force  every  where. 

The  fecurity  of  our  iflands  then  depends 
very  much  upon  the  fuccefs  of  our  prefent 
engagements  on  the  continent.  The  connec- 
tion of  thefe  two,  and  their  mutual  depen- 
dance  on  one  another,  is  well  known.  The 
iflands  at  leail  can  hardly  fubfifl  without  the 
colonies  on  the  continent.  This  is  another 
great  point  the  French  have  in  view  by  their 
proceedings  on  the  continent, in  order  to  ftreng- 
then  themfelves  ftill  more  and  more  in  the 
iflands  •,  by  which  they  mufl;  have  the  com- 
mand of  them,  and  that  whole  valuable  branch 
of  trade  entirely  to  them.felves.  For  this  they 
only  want  a  good  and  convenient  colony  or 
two  upon  the  continent,  fuch  as  Nova  Scotia 
or  Louifiana  -,  which  makes  them  fo  intent  upon 
fecuring  thofe  countries,  in  order  to  fupply 
and  fupport  their  iflands  among  other  things; 
thereby  to  gain  all  the  reft  in  time,  as  they 
mull  certainly  do,  if  they  go  on  there  as  they 
have  done  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  paft. 
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VII.  All  the  defigns  of  the  French  above- 
mentioned,  great  as  they  appear  and  really 
are,  yet  if  they  ever  fucceed  in  any  one  of 
thofe,  they  may  be  reckoned  only  as  preludes 
to  much  greater  things — They  are  but  a  few 
leagues  diftant  from  the  ifland  of  Cuba^  with 
a  force  fufficient  to  feize  it,  when  they  pleafc. 
And  what  is  there  to  hinder  them  to  do  it  ?  I 
have  been  informed,  that  they  have  attempted 
fettlement  on  that  ifland  already,  at  Cape 
Mayze ;  by  which  they  may  foon  worm  the 
Spaniards  out  of  Cuba,  as  they  have  done  out 
of  Hifpaniola.  Cape  Mayze  is  one  of  the  moil 
important  pafles  in  all  America,  fuch  as  Nia- 
gara is  on  the  continent.  This  and  the  other 
fettlements  they  have  oppofite  to  it  'mHiJpaniola 
fecure  the  windward  ■parage  entirely,  the  only 
fafe  paflage  we  have  from  the  iflands  :  and  at 
the  fame  time  leads  diredlly  to  the  Ha- 
ijana. 

This  was  one  of  their  great  reafons  for  be- 
ing fo  intent  upon  fecuring  the  MiJJlffpi^  and 
driving  the  Spaniards  from  about  it  at  Fenfa- 
cola  in  i7i'9,  becaufe  they  fay,  "This  navi- 
*'  gation  to  Louifiana^  will  further  procure  us 
"  a  free  {or  forced)  refort  to  the  two  famous 
"  ports  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  'viz.  the 
•'  Havana  and    Vtra    Cruz.*'' And    we 

*  Second  Voyage  of  La  Salle,  pag.  i88. 

may 
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rray  fee  by  the  quantities  of  gold,  and  other 
Spanilh  commodities,  taken  in  their  fhips 
from  the  Miffifipi  in  the  laft  war,  that  they 
have  not  only  found  a  way  to  the  Spanifh 
ports  from  thence  already,  but  likewife  to 
the  mines  of  Mexico ;  to  which  they  have  an 
open  road,  and  a  fecure  trade,  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  them  from  the  Mijjifip. 

The  French  no  fooner  went  to  the  Mijfifip'u 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht^  than  the  firft 
thing  they  attempted  was  this  trade  to  the 
Spanifh  mines.  For  this  purpofe  they  imme- 
diately fent  a  fhip  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  a  convoy 
over  land  towards  the  mines  of  St.  Barhe.^ 
This  indeed  the  Spaniards  were  then  alarmed 
at,  and  prevented  them  by  the  war  that  cn- 
fued  between  them  and  the  French  in  1719. 

*  Mr.  Crozat  de  fon  cote,  avoit  recommande  a  M.  de  la 
Motte  Cadillac,  qa'il  s'etoit  aflbcie  pour  fen  commerce,  de 
faire  des  detachemens  du  cote  des  Illinois,  pour  la  decou- 
verte  des  mines  ;  &  da  cote  des  Efpagnoh  de  I'ancien  &  du 
nouveau  Mi'A-/jz/f ,  pour  etablir  le  commerce  avec  ces  deux 
provinces — La  Motte  Cadillac  etoit  a  peine  debarque 
a  rifle  Dauphine,  qu'il  envoya  le  Navire,  fur  lequelle  il 
ctoit  venu,  a  la  Vera  Cru%. — Le  governeur  fe  fiatta  de 
reuiffir  mieux  (^which  they  have  done)  dans  iine  autie  tenta- 
tive, qu'il  fit  paries  tenes  pour  le  meme  fujet. — 11  avoit 
confie  la  conduite  de  cette  expedition  au  fieur  de  St.  Denys. 
II  lui  donna  pour  dix  mille  francs  de  merchnndifes,  &  con- 
vint  avec  lui  quM  les  laiiTeroit  en  depot  chez  Ics  Natchi- 
toches, nation  fauvage  etablie  fur  la  ri-viere  rouge,  ^c. 
Charle-jolx  Hiji.  N.  France,   torn.  IV.  p.  170,  &  fqq. 

But 
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But  the  long  peace  and  good  "underflanding 
between  the  two  nations  has  fince  given  the 
French  an  opportunity  to  purfue  this  their 
deilgn  with  more  fuccefs  -,  of  which  we  need 
no  better  proof  than  what  is  here  mentioned, 
befides  many  accounts  we  have  of  this  trade 
of  the  French  from  eye-witnefies.  In  this 
manner  they  encroach  upon  the  Spaniards  fe- 
cretly  and  artfully  in  time  of  peace,  in  the 
fame  way  as  they  have  done  upon  the  Eng- 
lifn. 

This  road  from  the  French  fettlements  in 
houfiana  to  the  SpaniJJj  ?nines,  which  you  will 
fee  laid  down  in  their  maps  *,  is  much  Hiorter 
than  is  commonly  imagined  by  many,  who 
take  fuch  diftant  countries  to  be  more  remote 
than  they  really  are.  When  the  Spaniards 
refufed  them  free  accefs  to  their  mines,  they 
fecured  their  way  to  them  by  a  fort  bui't 
for  that  purpofe  f,  on  a  large  branch  of 
the  Mifijipi  running  wefl,  called  the  red 
river  ^  among  a  confiderable  nation  of  Indians 
called  the  Natchitoches,  their  friends  and  allit-s, 
where  they  keep  a  flrong  garrifon,  and  laid  up 
their  magazines  for  this  clandeftine  trade  with 
the  Spaniards,  f  as  they  ftilldo.  About  fifty 
or  fixty  leagues  weft  from  the  Natchitochss^ 
are   another   confiderable  nation   of    Indians 

§  See  the  maps  o^  de  I  IJIe  and  Bsll'n. 
j-  Ckark'voix,  ibid, 

M  called 
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called  the  Cems^  whom  we  are  told  the  French 
have  likewife  got  amongft  ;  or  have  alliance 
with  them,  as  they  may  eafily  get  •,  and  who 
lead  direftly  both  into  Mexico  and  New 
Mexico.  From  the  Cenis  to  the  Spanifh  fron- 
tiers that  defend  their  mines,  called  by  them 
Preftdio  del  Norte.,  is  but  150  leagues  by  the 
French  accounts,-]-  or  about  200  from  NaUhi- 
toches.  But  thefe  diftances  are  always  reckon- 
ed greater  in  the  woods  of  America  than  they 
really  are.  By  the  beft  accounts  of  geogra-r 
phers,  it  is  but  170  leagues  weft  from  the 
Cen'is  to  the  mines  of  6'/.  Barbe^  reck- 
oned the  richeft  in  all  Mexico,  and  about  the 
fame  diftance  north-weft  to  Santa  Fez,  the 
capital  of  New  Mexico,  that  is,  about  22a 
leagues  from  the  French  fettlements  at  Natchi- 
toches, And  by  the  fame  accounts  it  appears 
to  be  but  280  leagues  in  a  ftrait  line  fron^ 
New  Orleans  to  Sf.  Barbe*. 

This 

f  Charlevoix,  ibid. 

*  This  we  are  certain  of  nighly,  from  the  obfervanons 
of  the  longitude  at  Ne--w  Orleansy  and  boitom  of  the  Bay 
of  Mexico,  nigh  the  meridia.i  of  St.  Barbe,  with  the" 
latirudes  of  thefe  two  places. 

Thefe  mines  of  St.  Barhe  lye  in  the  nor;h  Cdft  parts  of 
OH  Mexico,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Ne^v  Mexico. 
The  country  is  plam,  level,  and  open  to  them,  the  whole 
way  from  the  Mijpfipi  ;  and  the  mountains  of  Ne-uu  Mexico^ 

which 
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This  Is  but  a  fmall  way  for  the  French  to  go 
for  gold  and  filver,  when  they  go  fo  conftantly 
all  over  the  continent  of  North  America, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Si.  Lawrence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Miffifi-pU  upwards  of  looo 
leagues,  only  for  a  few  beaver  fldns.  And  if 
they  have  not  the  fame  conveniencies  of  a 
Water-carriage  to  Mexko,  yet  tney  have  a  much 
greater  convenience  perhaps  for  that  purpofe, 
from  the  great  plenty  of  beads  of  burden  in 
all  that  country  that  leads  to  Mexico,  which  is 
full  of  horfes  wild  in  the  woods  j  where  they 
tell  us,  "  We  purchafed  a  very  fine  horfe, 
-'  that  would  have  been  worth  twenty  piftoles 
"  in  France,  for  an  axe.*" 

This  is  a  grand  objeft  the  French  have  in 
view,  which  makes  them  fo  intent  upon  fecur- 
ing  thofe  vaft  countries  they  call  Louifiana  ; 
which  not  only  leads  to,  but  muft  command 
the  adjacent  mines  of  Mex'ico  ;  if  they  do  not 
abound  equally  with  mines  themfelves,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  but  they  do,  although  the  French 
have  run  from  one  extream  to  another  in 
fearching  for  them.  This  makes  them  fo  im- 
patient to  get   rid  of  the  Englidl  power  m 

which  feparare  that  province  from  Loufiam,    are  but  fmall 
hills,  like  the  Apalachean  mountains  in  the  t.-Si,  or  rather 
1o\ver,as  we  have  from  certain  acco.mts. 
*  La  Salle,  ibid,  p.  i6. 
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America,  which  only  Hands  in  their  way  be- 
tween thefc  and  al!  rbeir  other  defigns;  the 
caufe  of  their  entering  into  this  war  for  that 
purpofe. 

It  has  furprifcd  many  to  lee  the  French  en- 
gage in  fo  expenfive  a  war,  only  to  fupport 
their  inconfiderable  colony  of  Canada,  as  feme 
imagine;  from  which  they  have  nothing  but  a 
few  btaver  fl-:ins,  and  that  at  the  charge  of 
400,000  crowns  a  ;^ear  to  the  pubHc,  they 
ttll  lis*.  If  this  was  their  only  view,  we 
co'jid  nQVQV  imagine  they  would  be  at  fuch 
a  rifque  and  charge  about  ic.  It  plainly  ap- 
pears from  hence  then,  as  well  as  from  all  other 
accounts,  that  their  views  are  mu^h  greater, 
to  wit,  the  fecurity  of  homfiann^  as  well  as 
Canadci^  and  all  North  America  with  them ; 
which  muft  give  them  the  command  of  the 
adjacent  Spanifn  mines,  whenever  they  find  it 
proper  and  convenient  \  befides  the  whole 
trade  and  commerce  of  that  continent  in 
time. 

This  their  view  and  defign  plainly  appears 
to  be  the  whole  fcope  of  their  prefent  and 
late  proceedings  in  America,  from  the  refult 
and  conclufion  of  our  negocistions  with  them 
about   it  in    1753.        Our    miniftry   offered 

*  Charlevoix,  ibid.  La  Totherie  Hift.  Ameiique  Septen- 
tjionale,  Lz. 

to 
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to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation  with 
them,  which  they  would  wiHingly  have  done 
upon  any  reafonabk  terms  that  co-uld  be  pro- 
pofed,  but  the  French  injijled  upon  all  the  river 
Ohio  as  a  -preliminary  to  fiich  a  treaty  of  accom- 
modation !  as  we  have  from  the  beft  and  un- 
doubted authority.  Tiiey  faw  plainly,  that 
the  pofleffion  of  that  river  would  put  it  in 
their  power  to,  command  all  North  America, 
and   infifted    upon    that,     as    a   preliminary 

to    treat    with    them    about    it. If 

this  was   to  be  the  preliminary  article,    what 

could  we  expeft  from  the  treaty  ! It  was 

not  for  a  port  or  two  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  but  for 
all  North  America  in  effed,  that  they  were 
contending,  and  are  ftiil. 

This  their  fettlement  on  the  Mijjifipi^  if  not 
taken  notice  of,  is  likely  to  turn  to  as  great 
account  to  them  in  time,  as  they  conceived  it 
might  in  1719.  They  are  not  only  convenient 
here  to  go  to  the  mines  of  Mexico^  to  which 
they  have  a  good  road  already  opened  by  land, 
and  begin  to  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade 
there  •,  but  if  they  encreafe  and  ftrengthen 
here,  as  they  mud  foon  do  in  fo  fine  and 
extenfive  a  country,  while  they  have  fuch  a 
fuperior  force  adjoining  to  this  in  the 
iflands,  they  mult  by  means  of  thefe  two  io 
eafily  joined  together,  and  conftantly  fupport- 
ing  one  another,  foon  be  able  to  reap  all  the 
t    •  pro- 
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profits  of  the  Spanifh  treafures  in  America,  if 
no^  to  feize  them — a  thing  that  all  Enrope  is 
concerned  in  furelyj  as  well  as  Britain. 

This  muft  be  the  confequence  lome  time  or 
other,  although  few  feem  to  fee  it  in  a  true 
light  now.  Their  views  and  defigns  then  in 
North  America  are  much  deeper  laid,  and 
their  confequence  muft  be  much  more  alarm- 
ing to  all  who  can  fee  before  them,  than  moil 
people  feem  to  apprehend.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  that  they  would  have  engaged  in  fo 
hazardous  and  expenfive  a  war  as  this,  only 
for  the  fake  of  a  few  beaver  Ikins,  or  a  few 
barren  fpots  in  Canada. 

Their  views  arc  much  more  extenfive. 
They  fnot  only  aim  at  the  acquifition  of  all 
thofe  immenfe  territories  above  defcribed,  but 
they  expecl  to  get  fomething  with  them. 
They  fee  that  thofe  pofTeflions  m.uft  fecure  to 
them  the  benefit  of  moil  of  the  treafures  of 
all  America,  and  that  they  will  have  it  in 
their  power  to  feize  them  whenever  it  may  be 
convenient,  after  they  are  well  eftablifhed  in 
thofe  immenfe  territories  that  they  call  Louifi- 
ana  ;  which  is  their  view  and  aim,  by  their 
prefent  proceedings  in  North  America.  This 
they  have  had  in  view  ever  fince  they  fent 
Mr.  la  Sale  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  MJffifipi, 
and  efpecially  ^\nct  the  vaft  hopes  they  con- 
ceived of  it   in    1719-,  when  they  drove  the 

Spa- 
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Spaniards  from  about  that  river,  and  began  to 
conteft  all  the  Englifh  claims  that  might  in_ 
terfere  with  their  defigns. 

All  thofe  things  have  been  meditated  for 
many  years,  but  they  are  now  come  to  zcrijis^ 
and  we  mud  prevent  ihtm  uqw  or  never.  If 
the  French  have  over-run  all  thofe  couutries, 
and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  them  already, 
only  with  a  handful  of  men,  how  will  they 
ever  be  rooted  out  of  them  •,  when  they  come 
to  be  well  fecured  and  fortified  in  them,  the 
the  firft  thing  they  will  do,  without  doubt ; 
and  to  increafe   and   multiply,    as  they   mud 

do  in  fuch  fruitful  countries  ? rit  will  then 

be  in  vain  to  fay  that  Britain  ought  to  vindi- 
cate its  rights  to  thofe  countries ;  or  that 
Spain  is  endangered  by  them.  They  mull 
both  fubmit  to  the  fate  they  have  brought 
upon  themfelves,  if  they  fuffer  the  French 
thus  to  over-run  North  America,  and  to  fe- 
cure  and  fortify  themfelves  in  it.  We  never 
fee  tbem  part  with  a  place  they  once  get  fure 
footing  in  ;  nor  give  up  or  negleft  fuch  ad- 
vantages as  thofe  here  reprefented,  the  Spa- 
nifh  treafures  in  America. 

It  is  not  our  opinion  only,  that  the  French 
muft  fooner  or  later  fcize  the  adjacent  Spanilh 
mines,  by  means  of  their  polTefTions  in  Loti- 
ifiana,  but  we  fee  the  fame  declared  on  a  very 
different  occafion,  by   a  very  intelligent  and 

judi- 
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judicious  author,  befides  otliers,  in  an  account 
of  the  fpanilh  poflefTions  in  America  them- 
felves  •,  where  he  tells  them,  "  if  ever  the 
"  French  fliould  become  numerous  in  their  . 
"  fettlements  on  the  river  MiJjifipU  the 
"  Spaniards  will  run  no  fmall  hazard  from 
'^  their  neighbourhood,  as  muft  readily  ap- 
"  pear  to  any  man  wlio  confiders  with  what 
**  addrefs  the  French  have  fettled  themfelves 
"  in  St.  Domingo*.'' 

This  was  the  great  view  of  Mr.  la  Salle 
in  his  rambles  over  this  countrey  in  1680,  in 
queft  of  the  mines  of  St.  Barbs  ;  and  of  the 
French  king  fending  him  afterwards  in  1684 
to  take  poiTefTion  of  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard, 
that  is  not  far  from  them.  The  profecution 
of  this  defign  they  were  only  interrupted  in 
by  the  war  with-England  in  1689;  but  im- 
mediately renewed  the  fame  defign  again  in 
J69S,  as  loon  as  ever  that  war  was  over, 
Britain  put  a  ftop  to  them  again  by  the  war 
that  enfued.  But  foon  after  that  they  gained 
their  point  by  2l  kibble  in  17 19,  which  they 
could  not  do  by  force  ;  feized  the  fpanifh 
pofTefllons  about  the  Mijjlfipi,  and  have  ever 
fince  been  going  on  to  ftrcngthen  and  fecure 
themfelves  in  thofe  vaft  countries.  They 
felt  indeed  that   Britain   again   crolTed  their 
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defigns  in  the  laft  war  ;  for  which  reafon  they 
purfued  them  fo  clofely  in  the  peace  that  en- 
enfued, ;  and  were  determined  to  make  their 
point  good,  and  do  as  they  thought  fit ;  or 
engage  in  another  war  on  that  account  with 
Britain,  when  they  thought  its  power  was 
fufficiently  reduced  by  an  expenfive  war  with 
two  of  the  greatefl:  potentates  in  Europe. 

If  thofe  things  are  rightly  confidered,  Spain 
has  as  much  reafon  to  be  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
fent  proceedings  of  the  French  in  America, 
if  not  more,  than  Britain.  The  French  are 
clofe  upon  their  borders  in  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
as  well  as  in  the  IJla7jds  j  but  Britain  has  no 
force  nigh  them.  The  French  have  a  force 
in  Hifpaniola,  and  that  raifcd  within  thirty 
years,  if  not  twenty,  fufficient  to  command 
the  iflands  already.  And  if  with  this  they  gee 
fuch  a  power  as  they  are  contending  for  on 
the  Mijfifipi,  to  fccure  all  that  river,  and  all 
its  branches,  even  to  the  fources  of  the  OhiOy 
thefe  two  forces,  that  are  fo  eafily  joined 
together,  in  the  midft  of  the  Spanifh  poflef- 
fions,  mud  endanger  them,  as  much  more 
than  they  do  the  Bricilh  territories,  as  they 
are  fo  much  greater  objefts. 

We  fee,  it  is  only  the  naval  power  of  Britain 

that  has  hitherto  oppofed  the  French  in  all 

thofe  defigns  -,  but  if  they  go  on  to  llrengthen 

themfelves  on  the  continent  of  America,  and, 

N  gain 
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gain  but  a  tenth  part  of  the  territories  they 
pretend  to  lay  claim"  to  there,  and  are  now 
contending  for,  the  caufe  muft  be  decided  by 
a  land  war,  in  which  Britain  is  no  way  able 
to  contend  with  France.  This  we  may  fee 
from  the  tranfa6lions  of  both  in  America  at 
prefent.  The  fitiiation  of  the  French  colo- 
nies likewife  is  infinitely  better,  in  a  ftate  of 
war,  than  the  Britifli,  as  we  may  fee  from 
what  has  happened,  and  what  is  here  repre- 
fented.  With  this  Britain  muft  lofe  its  naval 
power,  and  France  gain  one,  if  llie  becomes 
hiperior  in  America.  And  what  fecurity  will 
either  Spain  or  Briia:n  h.ive  for  their  pof- 
fefTions  in  America  then  ?  If  the  French  grow 
fo  powerful  both  by  fea  and  land,  as  they  muft 
foon  do,  by  carrying  any  of  their  prefent 
pretenfions  in  America. 

If  the  Engliih  interfere  with  the  Spaniards 
in  America,  it  is  only  in  a  Jmiggling  trade 
that  is  of  little  confequerxe :  Whereas  the 
French  take  both  their  trade  and  their  country, 
fecure  and  fortify  them,  as  they  may  fee  by 
Hijpaniola. 

But  Britain  is  fo  far  from  aiming  at  any 
new  acquifitions,  or  conquefts,  that  it  is  not 
even  the  defire  or  intereft  of  the  nation  to 
have  them,  if  they  were  given  to  it.  They 
would  coft  more  than  they  are  worth  to  a 
commercial  nation,  and  oblige  it  to  keep   a 

fra?iding 
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Jiandwg  army,  contrary  to  its  defire  and  in- 
tereft,  to  ptoted  fuch  acquifitions,  in  the 
midft  of  other  powerful  neighbours,  who 
might  claim  or  covet  them. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  France  is  a  military 
and  warlike  nation,  as  well  as  a  commercial 
one,  that  maintains  300,000  men  in  arms, 
when  Britain  has  but  18,000,  both  at  home, 
and  in  all  its  domininions  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft-Indies  put  together.  With  fuch  a 
Jianding  army  (the  very  hate  and  dread  of  the 
Englifh  nation,  which  they  will  not  allow 
of  even  for  their  own  fafety  and  protedion, 
inftead  of  making  conquefts  on  their  neigh- 
bours) the  French  aim  at  Conqiiefts  and  Do- 
minion^ as  well  as  trade  and  Commerce^ 
wherever  they  go  ;  and  pretend  therewith  to 
have  a  claim  to  whatever  is  convenient  for 
them.  It  is  by  fuch  Jlanding  armies,  which 
have  enllaved  their  own  people,  that  they 
would  make  all  around  them  fubmit  to  them  -, 
have  kept  all  Europe  in  conftant  alarms  for  a 
hundred  years  paft  ;  and  now  attempt  the 
fame  in  America. 

There  they  want  to  puOi  a  trade  and  commerce, 
as  well  as  their  arms,  to  fupport  this  exorbi- 
tant power.  And  let  Spain,  or  any  others, 
confider  which  of  thefe  two,  Britain,  or 
France,  with  fuch  powers,  views  and  interefts, 
they  would  choofe  for  a  neighbour — They 
N  3  may 
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may  have  it  in  their  power  perhaps  now  to 
choofe  which  they  will  ;  but  may  not  here- 
after be  lefc  to  the  choice  of  either  their.neigh- 
boiirs,  or  their  own  pofielfions  ;  any  more 
than  we  fee  Britain  is  at  prefent,  from  having 
indulged  fuch  a  neighbour  ni^h  them. 

The  only  view  of  Britain  by  this  prefent 
war,  or  any  other  proceedings  in  America, 
is,  to  preferve  her  undoubted  rights  and 
polTeffions,  from  the  ufurpation  of  fo  danger- 
ous a  neighbour  and  declared  enemy,  that 
has,  muft,  and  ever  will,  put  her  to  more 
expence  to  fecure  her  own,  than  all  it  may 
be  worth  to  her ;  efpecially  if  fhe  fuffers  the 
French  to  furround  her  on  all  fides ;  to  take 
one  place  after  another,  v;hich  ever  may  be 
convenient  to  them;  to  prefcribe  bounds  and 
limits  to  her  every  where  in  her  own  terri- 
tories •,  and  take  thofe  from  her  that  muft 
endanger  all  the  reft  they  are  pleafed  to  leave 
her— the  juft  and  unavoidable  caufes  of  her 
declaring  war  againft  France,  after  fo  many 
open  hoftilitiesfrom  it :  and  which  Britain  has 
ufed  no  other  way  to  carry  on,  but  to  maintain 
a  fuperior  navy  (the  great  clamor  of  the 
French,)  againft  fuch  a  fuperior  army^  for 
felf-prefervation^  that  muft  be  allowed  to  all 
people.  Whereas  we  fee  the  views  of  France 
by  this  war,  are,  not  only  to  defend  all  thofe 
arbitrary    proceedings    againft    the   laws    of 

nations 
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nations  ;  but  to  maintain  her  illegal  ufurpati- 
ons  by  violence,  that  were  got  by  fraud  and 
artifice  •,.  and  to  enforce  the  puns  and  quib- 
bles of  her  commilTaries,  againft  the  manifeft 
rights  of  nations,  by  force  of  arms  \—Hunc 
tu  Romane  caveto. 

ifthofe  things  are  confidcred,  Spain^  nor 
no  other  power,  has  reafon  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  proceedings  of  jBn/^?;^ ';  but  on  the  con- 
trary ought  to  fee  fuch  grofs  infults  on  the 
rights  of  mankind  redreflcd,  if  they  have  any 
regard  to  juftice.' — The  Spaniards  perhaps 
may  be  oiFended,  as  they  have  good  reafon 
to  be,  at  the  unjuft  and  unneceffary  war  this 
nation  entered  into  with  them  before  i  but 
it  is  well  known,  that  was  not  a  war  of  the 
Ration  ;  it  was  made  only  by  ^ -party.  The 
nation  was  aggrieved,  it  is  true,  but  it  was 
by  France^  from  her  many  infringements  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht^  not  by  $pain  :  and  it 
has  fuffered  fufficicntly  for  its  miiUke. 

If  thofc  things  are  rightly  confidered,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  they  will  commit  no  more 
fuch  miftakes  a^ain  •,  but  mind  the  true  in- 
tereft  ot  the  nation,  particularly  with  regard 
to  thefe  views  and  deiigns  of  France,  by 
.which  this  nation  is  both  hurt  in  its  interefts, 
and  wronged  in  its  jult  rights. 

All  thefe  defigns  and  views  of  the  French 
i^   America  have   hitherto   been  tteated    as 

groundlefs 
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groundlefs  fuggeftions ;  but  now  I  think  Wc 
may  be  convinced  of  them,  from  fatal  expe- 
rience. They  have  been  reckoned  to  be  fo 
very  diftant,  if  there  was  any  reality  in  them, 
that  they  Teem  to  have  been  looked  upon  as 
not  worth  notice  j  but  now  they  are  come  to 
our  doors,  and  make  us  take  notice  of  them, 
whether  we  will  or  not.  It  was  for  this  reafon 
that  we  have  been  at  this  pains  to  reprefent 
their  feveral  views  and  defigns,  that  we  may 
not  again  be  furprized  by  them,  nor  catched 
fo  unguarded  againft  them  :  and  fliall  next 
confider  the  fituation  they  are  in  to  accomplifh 
them. 


SECT.    III. 

The  fituation  of  the  French  colonies^    and  their 
ahilities  to  accomplijh  thofe  defigm. 

TH  E  fituation  of  the  French  in  North 
America  is  every  way  as  convenient,  to 
execute  all  thofe  their  fchemes  abovemention- 
ed,  as  our  fituation  is  inconvenient  and  difad- 
vantageous  to  prevent  them.  They  have  had 
all  thofe  things  in  view  for  many  years,  have 
been  conftantly  preparing  themfelves  for  thofe 
purpofes,  and  have  thereby  put  themfelves  in 
a  fituation  proper  to  execute  them  ;  while  we 
have  never  once  thought  of  them.     It  was 

this 
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thii  their  fituation  that  made  them  take  that 
otherwife  defperate  flep  to  fecure  the  river  Ohio 
in  1753,  and  has  made  them  fo  fuccefsful  in  it. 
For  this  they  began  to  prepare  themfelves  im- 
mediately after  the  treaty  of  Jix  la  ChapelU, 
by  fecuring  and  fortifying  Niagara  that  leads  to 
that  river  ;  and  by  ftrengthening  and  fettling 
themfelves  at  Sandojki,  the  rWerMiamis,  andDe- 
troity  about  lake  Eric  ;  and  gaining  an  interell 
with  the  natives  there,  which  fupport  and  com- 
mand the  river  Ohio. AW  thofe  fettlements  they 
had  to  back  and  fupport  them  there,  and  about 
fort  du  ^efne,  when  they  feized  that  place ; 
while  we  had  only  fome  ftraggling  fettlements 
on  the  Ohio,  with  a  fmall  fort  building  there, 
but  hardly  garrifoned,  at  a  great  diftance  from 
our  other  more  fecure  fettlements,  and  feparat- 
ed  from  them  by  the  mountains.  By  this 
means  they  could  hardly  fail  to  fecure  the  river 
Ohio,  by  one  ftroke,  as  we  fee  they  did. 

By  that  ftep  they  fet  down  between  us  and 
all  the  natives  of  North  America,  who  refide 
only  upon  thofe  our  frontiers  :  and  by  means 
of  fort  du  ^efne,  and  Niagara,  they  intercep- 
ted our  communication  entirely  with  all  the 
natives  of  that  continent,  except  a  few  Iroquois 
and  Cherokees,  by  which  they  have  all  the 
Indians  of  that  whole  continent  in  a  manner 
to  join  with  them,  and  fupport  them,  who 
have  done  us  more  mifchief  than  the  French 

them- 
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themfelves.  By  this  means  they  have  even  a 
fuperiority  over  our  more  populous  colonies, 
and  have  always  as  many  men  in  the  field,,  if 
not  more,  than  we  have  •,  notvvithftanding  our 
boafted  fuperiority  in  North  America.  This 
they  faw,  and  every  one  might  plainly  have 
forefeen,  when  they  took  polleflion  of  fort  du 
9^tefne,   and  Niagara, 

The   fituation  and  advantages  of  thefe  tv/o 
pjaces  is  hardly  to  be  defcribed  or  conceived, 
or  compared  to  any  thing  elfe :  there  is  per- 
haps no  part  of  the  world  fo  awed  and  com- 
manded by  a  number  of   places,  as    North 
America  is  by  thefe  two  only  :  they  command 
in  a  manner  that  whole  continent :  for  which 
feafon  we  fhall  confider  their  fituation  more 
particularly  below  in  the  account  of  our  fron- 
tiers.    By  means  of  thefe  two  places  alone  the 
French  entirely  fecure  ail  thofe  vail  and  ex- 
tenfive  territories  above  defcribed,  to  the  very 
■fourccs  of  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  Miffifipi, 
with  the  great  Lakes  -,  cut  off  our  accefs   to 
them,  and  deprive  us  of  all  communication 
with  them  *,  by  which  they  have  all  thofe  vaft 
regions,  and  all  the  natives  in  them,  entirely 
at   their  command.     This  was  their  view  in 
feizing  the  river  Ohio^   and  there  was  no  won- 
der to  fee  them   take  fuch  fteps  to  fecure  that 
one  place  on  this  river,  when  they  could  do 
it  fo  eafily,  only  with  a  handtull  of  men ;  and- 
2  could 
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could  gain  by  it  an  extent  of  country  larger 
perhaps  than   all   Europe,  which  they  could 

fecure  only  by  means  of  two  little  forts ! 

and  maintain  only  with  a  few  woods-men  and 
Indians. 

If  this  is  confidered,  I  fay,  we  need  not  be 
furprized  at  the  proceedings  of  the  French, 
nor  how  they  come  to  pretend  to  claim  all 
the  vaft  regions  above  defcribed  in  Loufiana 
and  Canada^  by  only  a  handful  of  people  in 
them.  If  they  had  no  other  advantages  but 
their  number  of  men,  we  Ihould  be  as  little 
alarmed  by  them,  as  fome  others  feem  to  be. 
But  when  they  come  to  fecure,  by  this  means, 
a  trac5t  of  country  as  large  as  all  Europe,  and 
all  North  America  in  a  manner,  only  by  a 
a  fmall  handful  of  ragamuffins  too,  out  of  the 
few  people  they  have,  it  is  high  time  to  be 
alarmed,  I  think,  if  we  have  any  manner  of 
regard  for  our  own  fafety. 

And  if  thofe  things  are  jightly  confidered, 
it  will  appear,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  on  the  Ohio^  and  in  all  other  parts  of 
North  America,  were  not  merely  to  fecure  a 
few  draggling  fettlements,  or  a  little  peltry 
trade  with  the  Indians ;  as  fome,  who  appear 
to  be  little  acquainted  with  thofe  matters,  and 
never  heard  of  them  before,  feem  to  have  ima- 
gined. Their  views  and  dcfigns  are  much  grea- 
ter, and  might  eafily  have  been  forefeen,  if  we 
O  had 
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had  been  apprifed  of  the  vaft  advantages  they 
gain  by  thefe  two  places,  and  how  ealy  it  was 
to  fecure  them,  as  they  did. 

With  all  this,  the  countries  they  ftcure  by 
means  of  thofe  two  places  are  not  raore  exten- 
five,  than  they  are  convenient  to  them.  By 
means  of  Niagara  and  fort  du  ^efne  they  join 
their  two  colonies  of  Canada  and  Loufiana  to- 
gether, by  the  nihgeft  communication  that  is 
between  them  ;  and  are  thereby  able  to  alTem- 
b!e  their  whole  force  together  againft  the  Eng- 
lifh,  whenever  they  pleafe ;  the  other  grand 
point  they  have  in  view. 

The  conveniences  they  have  for  this  purpofe 
of  uniting  their  two  colonies  together,  are  as 
greit  andalmoft  incredible,  as  the  v,;ftnefs  of 
the  concerns  they  fecure  by  it.  Thofe  who 
are  fo  little  acquainted  with  North  America, 
^s  moft  of  our  people  are,  feem  to  imagine, 
that  if  the  French  were  thus  to  join  Canada  and 
J^Quifiana  together,  it  would  be  of  little  ufe  to 
them,  while  their  fettlements  in  them  are  fo  re- 
mote and  diftant,  as  Quebec  and  New  Orleans. 
But  they  mufi:  know,  that  there  is  a  navigation 
and  water-carriage,  the  whole  way  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  to  the  mouth 
o^ t\\tT\/[iJJif2pi,  all  over  and  acrofs  the  continent 
of  North  America,  upwards  of  30CO  miles,  by 
*fhich  their  moft  remote  fettlements  are  all  con- 
nected together.In  all  this  diftance  there  is  no  in- 
terruption of  a  carriage  by  water,  except  at  the 
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great  fall  o^  Niagara,  where  there  is  a  conve- 
nient land-carriage  of  about  twenty  miles  5 
and  even  that  they  may  avoid  by  going  up  the 
river?  a  little  weft  of  it,  where  two  branches 
of  Lake  Ontcirio  and  Lnke  Erie  almoft  join 
together.  Eefides  this,  they  have  a  fmall 
land  carriage  from  the  rivers  of  Lake  £r/V  to 
the  branches  of  the  Mijfifipi,  but  fifteen  miles 
at  moft,  and  in  fome  places  but  four  or  five  5 
with  a  tall  or  two  in  the  nvtv Si. Laurence  about 
Montreal.  Thefe  are  the  only  interruptions 
to  a  water-carriage  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Laurence  to  the  river  Mijfifipi. — You  may 
even  go  Irom  Hudjon'^  Bay  to  the  Bay  of 
Mexico,  or  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  remoteft 
part  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  all  over  the  continent  of 
North  America,  by  v/ater  the  whole  way*. 

This  prodigious  water-carriage-  in  North 
America  is  OLcafioned  by  the  great  extent  of 
the  rivers  St.  La'.'.rence,  and  Mijftfipi,  which 
fpiead  over  all  the  continent  in  a  manner,  for 
2000  miles  and  more,  and  whofe  branches 
interlock  with  one  another  j  with  thofe  five 
great  lakes  intervening  between  them,  that 
make  fo  many  inland  Teas,  upwards  of  1200 
miles  in  length. 

Ic  is  by  means  of  this  water-carriage,  that 
the  French  have  always  kept  up  a  communi- 

*  See  the  Travels  of  Jofi^h  k  France,  in  Mr.  Dohh\ 
account  of  Hucli'jn'i  Ba\'. 
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-cation  between   their   fettlennents  in  Canada^ 
and  the  Mijfiftp.     For '  this  purpofe  they  have 
hii;herto  been  obliged  to  go  a  great  way  about, 
by  Lake   Huron  and  Michigan.     They  have 
another    fhorter   way  from    the  weft  end    of 
Lake    Erie^   by  the    river  JVabacbs,  although 
feldom,  if  ever,  followed  by  them.     But  the 
fhorteft  and  mofl  convenient  way  of  all,  is  by 
the  river  Olio  v  which  fnortens  their  way  5  or 
600  miles.     That  river  is  navigable  the  whole 
w.iy  from  its  fources  to  the  Mijl^ftfi^  with  only 
one  fall  in  it,  that  is  navigable  both  up  and 
down.     By  means  of  this  river  then  they  have 
a  ready  pafiage  at  all    times  from    Canada  to 
the  Miffifipi^   and  avoid  the  dangerous  naviga- 
tion of  the  great  lakes  that  cannot  be  attempt- 
ed but  at  certain  times.     This   then  v/as   a 
prodigious  advantage  the  French  gained    by 
the  river  Ohio^    befides  all  others.      And  if 
they  kept   up  fuch  a  communication  between 
their  two  colonies  before  by   that  dangerous 
navigation   of  the    great  Lakes,  how  much 
more  will  they  do  it  now,    by  the  river  Ohio  -, 
and    thereby   conftantly   infeft    the    frontiers 
of  all  our    colonies,    as    they   have    already 
done. 

By  this  means  then  we  fee,  that  the  French 
can  readily  affemble  and  unite  all  their  force 
in  North  America  together  at  any  place  they 
find  convenient;  and  thereby  carry  every  point 
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they  pleafe  :  their  many  fettlements  in  North 

America  are  divided  into  four  bodies,  Canada^ 
Louifiana^  the  Illinois^  and  le  Detroit^  which  are 
all  conneded  together  by  the  navigation  above 
defcribed,  and  the  river  O^/^.Thefe  are  all  under 
one  government  v/ith  the  fame  views  and  inte- 
reft;  while  we  nre  divided  and  difunited  by  diffe- 
rent governments,  laws,  and  cuftoms,  with  ;is 
different  views  and  interefts,  as  ever  any  people 
had  ;  by  which  our  force  is  never  to  be  join- 
ed, whilft  theirs  is  always  fo.  And  their  force 
when  thus  joined  is  fuperior  to  the  force  of 
any  one  of  our  colonies,  efpecially  when  they 
are  backed  by  the  Indians  ;  by  which  means 
they  fucceed  in  every  thing  they  undertake,  in 
the  manner  we  fee,  with  only  a  handful  of 
men,  againfl  all  the  numbers  we  have  in  our 
colonies,  when  they  are  taken  together.  But 
if  the  French  take  them  one  by  one,  as  they 
have  done,  they  muft  foon  take  them  all,  as 
they  are  fuperior  to  any  one  of  our  colonies 

It  was  this  vaft  advantage,  and  convenience 
that  made  the  French  fo  intent  upon  fecuring 
the  river  Ohio  •,  a  ftep  that  we  might  always 
fee  they  would  take,  if  it  was  poffible  for 
them.  In  the  midft  of  this  extenllve  naviga- 
tion ftands  that  important  place  of  Vottdii 
^icfne  upon  the  Ohio  defcribed  bflow,  which 
is  nor  more  important  th;in  it  is  convenient  to 
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them .  It  is  in  the  center  of  the  whole  French 
force  in  all  North  America  joined  together, 
whch  is  here  united  and  connected  in  one  body,^ 
with  numbers  of  Indians  to  back  them;  who 
are  all  fupported  with  little  or  no  labour  or 
expence,  or  from  what  the  country  naturally 
produces,  as  is  fliown  below. 

This  place  again  is  as  convenient  to  annoy 
-and  diilrefs  the  BritiOi  colonies.  It  is  from 
hence  that  they  fend  out  parties  of  woodfm.en 
and  Indians,  tr<at  have  overrun  all  the  fron- 
tiers of  Virginia^  Maryland^  and  Penfyhanid^ 
that  are  all  open  and  expofed  to  them ;  v/here 
they  have  laid  wafte,  and  broke  up  all  our 
fettlements  in  iome  whole  counties. 

To  bring  this  view  of  the  fituation  of  the 
French  colonies  then  a  little  nigher  home  :  if 
they  have  fuch  an  extenfive  water  carriage  all 
over  North  Am.erica,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
they  have  the  fame  in  a  fmaller  compafs  round 
them.  Accordingly  we  fee  a  ready  commu- 
nication by  water,  between  all  thofe  forts  that 
they  have  drawn  round  us,  by  which  they  rea- 
dily pafs  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  tranfport 
troops,  (lores,  artillery,  &c.  with  a  great  deal 
of  eafe,  at  a  fmall  expence. 

By  this  means  they  carry  on  a  war  in  Am.e- 
rica  with  much  lefs  charge  and  expence  than 
we  can  do  ;  which  makes  them  fo  much  more 
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ready  to  engage  in  fuch  wars.  They  go 
from  place  to  place,  aU  over  North  Ame- 
rica, by  water,  while  we  have  many  long  and 
chargeable  journeys  to  make  by  land,  before 
we  can  get  at  them.  If  our  troops  are  to  be 
tranfported,  it  is  by  tedious  and  expenfive  em- 
barkations by  fhipping  ;  while  they  build  fleets 
upon  the  fpot,  and  at  the  inftant  they  want 
them  ;  tranfporting  both  their  fleets  of  canoes 
and  themfelves  wherever  they  defire.  Hence 
they  have  made  fuch  a  progrefs  every  where, 
while  we  have  been  three  years  going  to  one 
of  the  nigheft  and  moft  convenient  forts  they 
have,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  to  it; 
and  lufFered  fo  much  in  crofTjng  the  woods 
and  mountains,  in  going  to  attack  Fort  du 
^efne ;  which  they   come  to  by  water. 

If  we  confider  this  their  ficuation,  and 
compare  it  with  the  fituation  of  our  colonies 
as  reprefented  below,  there  is  no  wonder  they 
fhould  gain  fuch  advantages  over  us.  To 
prevent  this  we  have  no  o.her  way  but  to 
break  that  chain  of  forts,  that  they  have  drawn 
round  us,  and  linked  themfelves  together  in 
the  manner  we  fee. 

For  this  reafon,  we  fhould  next  take  a  view 
of  this  their  chain  of  forrs,  which  may  be 
feen  on  a  map  as  here  enumt^ra'ed,  and 
are, 

Crown- 
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Crown- Point,  Fort  du  ^efne, 

Fcrt  la  Motte^        '       Sandojki^ 
Chambli^  Fort  Miamis, 

St.  John'sj  Great  Wiaut, 

Sorely  Little  W'mut^ 

Montreal^  Le  Droit, 

La  Galette,  MiJJilimakinac , 

Fcrt  Frontenac,  Fort  St.  'Jofeph, 

Toronto,  Le  Rocher, 

Niagara,  Fort  Chartres, 

Prefq^n'IJle,  leading        Kaskaskies. 
to    Buffalo    river.       Kappa, 
and  the  Ohio,  Alhamas. 

Befides  thefe,  their  two  fortrefles  of  ^ehec 
and  Lewijburg  fliould  not  be  forgot,  nor  Trois 
Rivieres,  New  Orleans,  and  Foe  Louis  zt  Mobile, 
with  number  of  other  fmaller  ones,  purpofely 
omitted,  more  perhaps  than  are  here  enumerat- 
ed; befides  the  forts  they  have  in  their  own  pre- 
cinfts  in  Canada. 

What  the  condition  of  thefe  forts  may  be  is 
not  fo  much  to  the  purpofe,  as  fome  perhaps 
may  imagine.  They  are  fufficient  we  fee  to 
keep  pofTeffion  in  the  mean  time,  and  they 
are  eafily  ftrengthened.  Forts  and  fortifications 
are  well  known  to  be  engines  that  the  French 
deal  in,  and  know  how  to  manage  to  the  befl 
advantage.  If  they  are  not  ftrong  now, 
they  can  foon  make  them  fo.  This  we  may 
learn  from  Croivn  Pcim  and  Lcuyfi-urg,  which 
2  v;c  re 
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were  as  litcle  and  much  lefs  regarded  fome 
years  ago,  thari  any  of  thefe  fores  may  be 
now ;  whilft  they  have  fince  coft  this  nation 
Tuch  fums,  and  ever  will  coft  it,  ten  times  more 
than  they  coft  to  ered,  fo  long  as  they  fland. 
And  if  thefe  two  have  coft  us  fuch  fums.  Fort 
du  ^lefne  and  Niagara  are  likely  to  coft  much 
more,  whatever  they  may  be  now. 

This  is  the  chain  efforts  that  we  have  heard 
fo  much  talked  of,  and  the  batteries  that  the 
French  haveeredled  againft  us,  upon  our  own 
territories  too,  with  which  they  diftrefs  and 
annoy  us  in  all  quarters,  while  they  are  fafe 
and  fecure  themfelves,  under  the  defence  of 
their  cannon. 

It  is  by  means  of  thefe  forts,  fituated  up 
and  down  at  convenient  diftances,  in  the 
moft  important  places,  that  they  are  able  to 
launch  out  into  all  parts  of  North  America, 
and  fpread  over  that  whole  continent,  with 
fuch  a  handful  of  people,  without  any  thing 
to  fear,  even  from  the  traiterous  favages, 
whom  they  rather  awe  and  <:ommand,  than 
apprehend  or  dread  any  thing  from  them,  by 
means  of  thefe  forts.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  our  people  in  the  colonies  are  not  only 
expofed  at  h,ome,  but  in  danger  every  where 
abroad  :  their  frontiers  are  all  open  and 
expofed  to  the  incorfions  both  of  the  French 
and  Indians  i  and  in  the  remote  Indian  coun- 
P  tries 
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tries  they  have   no  fecurity   at  all,  but  vvhat 
they  may  purchafe  for  their   money,    with    a 
conftant  charge  to  the  public,  as  well   as  to 
many    individuals.      So  long  as   this  is   the 
cafe    there  is  no   wonder   to  fee  the  French 
overrun  all  North  America.     Thefe  are  ad- 
vantages that  overpower  numbers,  and  give 
the  few  people  they  have  there,  a  fuperiority 
over  ten  times  the   number  that   we  have  -, 
even  if  their  fituation   was  the  fame  in  other 
refpefts,  as  it  is  ftill  more  different  and  dif- 
advantageous  in  many  other  refpeds. 

Whatever  we  may  think  then  of  thefe 
French  forts,  their  advantages  are  certainly 
very  great,  and  that  both  in  time  of  peace  and 
war.  They  fecure  the  whole  continent  of 
North  America  in  a  manner,  and  all  the  valt 
regions,  and  many  conveniences  attending 
them,  above  defcribed.  They  awe  and  com- 
mand all  the  natives,  fecure  their  furr-trade, 
give  them  a  protedlion  for  themfelves,  and 
their  wives  and  children,  againft  their  enemies  ; 
a  thing  that  they  have  often  afl<:ed  of  us,  but 
have  never  obtained  j  by  which  they  are  fo 
ready  to  join  the  French  ;  and  fo  ready  to 
engage  in  war  with  all  their  neighbours,  to 
fupport  the  French  intereft,  when  they  know 
themfelves  to  be  fecure  at  home. 

It  isobfervedof  the  natives  of  America,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  aboutthe  great  lakes,  thatthey  cannot 
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or  will  not  live  without  war  ;  fo  that  we  may- 
be fare  of  perpetual  difturbances  from  them, 
if  we  allow  the  French  thus  to  proted  and 
encourage  them  in  what  is  otherwife  their  na- 
tural propenfity. 

By  this  means  the  French  fecure  all  the 
interior  parts  of  North  AmiCrica,  only  by  a 
few  Indians,  and  Indian  traders  or  woodfmen  ; 
by  whofe  means  they  draw  our  own  allies 
from  us,  and  therewith  get  poflefTion  of  our 
territories,  with  lictle  or  no  charge  or  cxpence, 
only  by  means  of  a  few  forts  or  truck-houfes, 
that  fecure  their  goods  and  merchandizes  at 
the  fame  time  :  while  we  are  deprived  of  all 
thofe  advantages,  and  extenfive  fruitful  coun- 
tries, that  belong  to  us ;  and  cannot  fupporC 
our  intereft  with  a  much  greater  charge  and 
expence. 

For  all  thefe  purpofes  the  French  have  only 
to  keep  up  three  forts  or  fortifications,  that 
can  be  any  charge  to  them,  to  wit,  Croivn 
Pointy  Niagara^  and  fort  Du  ^efne.  All 
their  other  little  forts  are  only  as  it  were 
redoubts  to  thefe,  and  ferve  chiefly  to  keep 
up  a  communication  between  thefe  three  •, 
which  are  or  foon  will  be  no  doubt  more  con- 
fiderable  fortreffes. 

By   thefe  three  alone,  they  fecure  all  the 

frontiers    of    their     own     colonies— all    the 
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frontiers  of  our  coljnies — and  all  North 
America  with  it,  except  a  flip  on  the  fea- 
coaft. 

The  fituation  and  advantages  of  thefe 
three  places  are  almoft  incredible,  but  they 
are  not  lefs  certain  on  that  account.  By 
J^iagara  and  fort  Du  ^lefne  alone,  they  cut 
off  our  communication  with  all  the  interior 
parts  of  North  America,  and  fecure  them 
entirely  •,  while  they  fecure  themfelves  at 
home  merely  by  Crown  Point.  For  this 
reafon  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  thefe  three  places,  as  we 
Ihall  do  below  -,  which  may  be  here  referred 
to  thefe  other  vaft  advantages  of  the  French 
colonies  in  their  prefent  fituation. 

It  is  this  their  fituation  that  gives  them 
fuch  an  advantage  over  us.  They  have 
only  thefe  three  places  to  guard,  while  we 
have  fotne  hundreds.  And  even  of  thefe 
three,  I^iagara  is  fecure  by  its  fituation,  de- 
fended by  the  lakes  and  mountains  alone, 
fince  the  demolition  of  Ofwego.  Fort  Du 
^efne  is  much  in  the  fame  fituation,  being 
defended  by  five  ridges  of  mountains,  and 
many  woods  that  are  difficult  to  pafs,  which 
lie  between  it  and  our  fettlements.  They 
have  nothing  then  to  attend  to  but  Crown 
Point  ;  while  we  fee m  to  difregard  Niagara^ 
which   we  can   hardly  get   at  j    and  negleft 
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fort  Dii  ^lefne,  which  we  fcem  to  think  im- 
pradicable,     fince    the     defeat     of    general 
Braddock. 

As  they  have  nothing   to  defend  then  but 
this  one  place,   they   are   likely   to  give   us 
enough  to  do  with  that,  and  keep  us  at  a  bay 
with  it,  'till   they  fecure  all  the  reft,    and  all 
their  many  encroachments   upon  us.     They 
are  in    pofTeflion  of  all  the  frontiers  of  our 
colonies,    and  can  at  any  time  pour  in  their 
irregulars,  Coureurs  de  Bcis,  and  Indians  into 
them  ;     by  which   our  people  dare  not  ftir, 
nor  march  to  Crown-Pointy  or  any  where  elfe, 
but  are  obliged  to  Hand  upon  their  defence  at 
home.     Even  the  molt  remote  fouthern  colo- 
nies,    Cdrdina  and    Georgia^  are  expofcd    to 
them,    and  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
them,  from  Mobile  and  Albamas  -,  from  which 
the  French    can  march  ^  over   land   to    their 
frontiers,  and  are  not  far  to  come  by  water  to 
their  coafts ;    and  attack  them  both  in  flank 
and  front  at  the  fame   time. 

By  this  means  our  force  is  divided  into  as 
many  fmall  parties,  as  we  have  colonies  on 
the  continent,  which  are  ten  in  number  ;  while 
theirs  is  all  united  and  muftered  up  at  one 
place.  It  is  by  this  means  that  they  get  the 
advantage  of  our  numbers  only  with  a  hand- 
full  of  men,  that  they  have  hitherto  had  at 

leaft. 
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But  if  their  force  is  now  encreafed  to  any 
thing  like  what  it  is"  reprefented  to  be,  they 
tnuft  not  only  gain  advantages,  and  fecure 
every  place  we  are  contending  for,  and  all 
North  America  with  it,  but  our  colonies 
themfelves  mud  be  in  danger  from  them, 
fo  long  as  they  remain  in  the  ina6live  di- 
vided ftate  we  fee  them.  We  boaft  of  our 
force  being  ten  times  greater  than  theirs,  and 
feem  to  reft  fecure  with  that,  without  ma^ 
king  any  ufe  of  it!  But  what  is  a  divided 
and  broken  force  ?  If  we  have  ten  times  as 
many  men,  we  have  more  than  ten  times, 
perhaps  ten  times  ten  as  many  places,  to 
defend  with  them ;  while  they  have  only 
one  in  their  prefmt  fituation,  and  the  way 
we  aft.  Their  frontiers  are  defended  by  two 
or  three  forts,  ours  are  all  open  to  them, 
and  we  have  every  place  on  them  for  2000 
miles  to  guard.  And  it  may  be  always 
obferved,  that,  by  uniting  their  force  toge- 
ther, in  the  manner  we  have  reprefented, 
they  are  conftantly  fuperior  to  us  at  any  one 
place. 

Here  then  we  may  fee,  that  the  fituation  of 
the  French  force  in  North  America,  both 
now  and  at  all  times.  It  may  be  compared 
to  an  army  drawn  up  in  a  body  about  lake 
Champlain  and  Montreal^  with  lake  Ontario 
and  the  river  Ohio^  fupported  by  two  wings, 
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^iebec  and  New- Orleans.  Thefe  wings  \vc 
cannot  attack  but  by  expenfive  and  hazard- 
ous embarkations  by  fea.  For  this  reafon 
we  attack,  with  only  a  fmall  part  of  our 
force,  the  ftrongeft  part  of  their  main  body 
on  lake  Champlain,  that  is  fupported  by 
both  wings,  neither  of  which  we  attempt. 

If  thofe  things  are  duly  weighed  and  con- 
fidered,  how  nccelTary  will  it  appear  for  us, 
to  attack  fort  Bn'^^efne^  as  well  as  Crown- 
Point  •,  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  make 
ufe  of  the  numbers  of  men  that  we  have. 
We  have  many  men  in  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Penfdvania,  that  do  nothing,  and  can 
do  nothing,  but  guard  their  own  frontiers, 
or  fet  ftill  and  look  on,  expeding  hourly  to 
be  attacked  from  fort  Du  ^efne  -,  whereas 
if  they  were  once  to  take  and  fecure  that 
place  as  it  was  intended  at  firft,  thofe  colo- 
nies would  be  fafe,  and  might  join  the  reft 
at  Crown- Pointy  or  any  where  elfe. 

"Without  fome  fuch  meafure  at  leaft,  I  can 
fee  nothing  we  do  or  attempt,  (unlefs  we 
have  a  mind  to  attempt  ^ehec,  and  divide 
their  force  effectually,  by  ftriking  at  the  root 
of  it  at  once,)  but  to  protra6t  a  tedious  and 
expenfive  war,  without  any  hopes  of  fuccefs 
or  advantage  from  it  at  laft  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  profped  and  imminent 
danger  of  a  lofs  by  it,    that  is  much  greater 
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than  moft  Teem  to  apprehend  ;  the  lofs  of 
all  the  vaft  regions  and  other  concerns  above 
defcribed,  with  the  danger  if  not  the  cer- 
tain lofs  of  all  North  America  with  them  ^ 
befides  the  charge  we  muft  be  at  for — that 
lofs. 

This  we  have  good  reafon  to  apprehend 
and  be  alarmed  at,  if  the  force  of  the  French 
in  North  America  is  any  way  to  compare 
to  what  it  is  reprefented.  There  are  lifts 
of  their  forces  from  good  hands,  that  make 
them  amount  to  no  lefs  than  40,000  men 
now  in  arms,  ready  to  attack  us  on  all 
fides,  in  their  two  colonies  of  Canada  and 
Louifiana  together.  In  thefe  two  provinces 
they  have  by  thofe  lifts  no  lefs  than  11,000 
regular  troops,  with  4,000  woodfmen,  or 
Coureurs  de  Bois^  that  are  well  known  to 
be  the  moft  dangerous  enemy  of  any,  and 
are  thofe  that  have  chiefly  done  us  fo  much 
mifchief -,  befides  25,000  militia,  who  are 
reckoned  equal  to  any  regular  troops,  in 
that  part  of  the  world  at  leaft,  and  in  thofe 
woods,  and  areas  well  trained  perhaps. 

Thefe  numbers  we  hope  are  not  altogether 
to  be  depended  upon  j  otherwife  the  confe- 
quence  is  to  be  dreaded.  But  if  we  confider, 
that  they  had  12  or  15,000  militia  in  Ca- 
nada in  the  laft  war,  that  may  be  called  a 
ftanding  army   there  i    befides    the  numbers 

c  of 
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of  men  and  troops,  chiefly  difbanded  foldiers^ 
they  fenc  to  all  parts  of  lake  Erie  and  the 
river  Ohio,  immediately  after  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  who  are  the  people  that  were 
ready  upon  a  call  to  do  us  the  mifchief  they 
have  lately  done  ;  with  2,000  regular  troops 
they  lent  at  the  fame  time  to  the  Mijfiftp^ 
where  they  had  by  the  accounts  of  their  de- 
ferters  no  lefs  than  12,000  men  in  the  year 
1752,  with  1000  pieces  of  cannon  mounted 
in  all  their  feveral  forts  there  ;  and  where 
they  are  daily  fending  men  and  troops  every 
day,  as  we  may  fee  by  our  captures  ;  befides 
the  numbers  of  men  fent  to  Canada^  and 
Cape  Breton,  more  than  we  know  or  have 
heard  of,  without  doubt  :  if  all  tiiofe  things 
are  confidered,  I  fay,  we  have  all  reafon  to 
believe  their  force  to  be  much  greater  than 
has  been  imagined  ;  and  for  that  we  need 
only  appeal  to  convincing  matters  of  fadf, 
and  confider  what  they  have  been  able  to  do 
\vith   it. 

This  is  at  leaft  certain  from  all  accounts^ 
that  their  whole  force  in  America,  and  all 
the  men  they  have  in  it,  are  now  in  arms 
againft  us  every  where,  determined  to  carry 
their  poirtt,  if  poflible  j  while  our  people  afe 
looking  on  with  their  hands  in  their  bofom, 
^ith  not  above  i  or  2000  men  now  in 
arms  perhaps,  out  of  4  or  500,000  we  have 
Q^  Iff 
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in  North  America,  to  oppofe  this  force, 
that  is  raifed  againfl:  them.  As  long  as  this 
continues  lo  be  the  cafe,  I  do  not  fee  what 
better  fuccefs  we  are  likely  to  expeft  in  this 
campaign,  than  we  met  with  in  the  two  laft. 
We  may  take  Crown-Point  perhaps,  and  do 
very  little  after  we  have  done  that. 

If  we  confider  our  fituation  in  America, 
and  compare  it  with  the  fituation  of  the 
French,  here  reprefented  both  together,  I 
cannot  fee  for  my  fiiare  as  yet,  what  is  to 
hinder  them  to  carry  every  point  they  aim 
at,  and  eftedually  to  fecure  all  North  America ; 
lo  long  as  we  a6l  in  the  manner  we  feem  to  do  at 
lead.  They  have  already  overrun  all  th  .t  whole 
continent,  except  the  fea  coaft — have  feized 
every  place  that  is  convenient  or  neceffary 
to  fecure  it — have  demolifhed  the  only  place 
we  had  to  oppofe  or  attack  them — and  have 
their  whole  force  in  arms  to  make  good  their 
conquefts,  and  encroachments  every  where — 
all  this  they  have  done  with  a  handful  of 
woodfmen  and  a  few  troops— and  how  much 
more  will  they  be  able  to  do  with  their 
whole  force  thus  afTembled  together,  and 
fupported  by  conftant  fupplies  and  fuccours 
from  France. 

Let  us  then  reflect  upon  this  fituation  of 
the  French  in  North  America,  and  fee  what 
might  be  the  confequences  of  allowing  them 
any  new  acquifitions  there. 

Danger' 
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Dangerous  confequences  of  fuffering  the  French 
to  he  in  fojfejfwn  of  Neva  Scotia,  or  any  other 
colony  on  the  fea  coajt  of  North  America. 
But  what  if  tne  French  had  been,  or  were 
to  be,  in  poiTeffion  of  Nova  Scotia  with  all 
this  ? — Surely  if  we  confider  the  confequenccs 
of  that,  this  nation  has  good  reafon  to  thank 
thof^  true  patriots  oi  their  country  who  pre- 
ferved  that  province  for  it.  If  the  French 
were  in  poifeiTion  of  this  province,  even  at 
this  prefent,  and  rnuch  more  fo  hereafter,  it 
would  be  eafy  for  them  to  accompli (h  all 
their  vaft  defigns  above  reprefented,  great 
and  extravagant  as  they  would  appear  at 
firll  fight,  and  as  fome  perhaps  may  think 
them. 

The  only  force  we  have  to  oppofe  them 
in  America  is  in  Neiv  England  \  which  durft 
not  ftir,  any  more  than  the  reft  of  our  colo- 
nies can  do  at  prefent,  if  the  French  were  in 
poffeffion  of  Nova  Scotia,  They  have  on  the 
frontiers  of  thefe  two  provinces,  a  body  of 
the  moft  warlike  Indians  in  all  America,  the 
/Ihenaqiiis^  with  all  the  Indians  of  Nova 
Scotia.,  who  are  declared  enemies  of  the  En- 
g'ifh,  and  conftant  friends  and  allies  of  the 
French,  that  are  convenient  to,  and  conftantly 
fupported  by,  the  whole  power  of  the  French 
3t  ^ebec  :  which  two  have  conftantly  over- 
0^2  run 
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rnn  New  England,    and  have  laid  wafte  the 
whole    frontiers  of  that  country    again    and 
again,  whenever  any  difturbances  happen  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Englifh. 

How  much  are  we  obhgcd  to  thofe  then, 
who  may  have  prevented  thofe  difafters  in 
time,  by  fortifying  Kenebec  river.  It  is  only 
by  that  means,  that  we  are  able  to  raife  a 
few  men  in  New  England^  to  oppofe  the 
French  in  their  prefent  undertakings  ;  who 
would  have  enough  to  do  to  defend  them- 
ielves  againft  ^abec,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and 
their  eafiern  Indians  together,  if  the  French 
had  both  thofe  places,  that  are  fo  convenient 
to  fupport  one  another,  and  to  annoy  us,  as 
they  formerly  did.  Of  what  confequence  is 
it  then  to  keep  thofe  eaftern  Indians  out  of 
New  England.  The  fafety  of  all  our  colonies 
feems  to  depend  much  upon  it  at  this  prefent. 
For  this  reafon  we  ihould  not  negleft  the  in- 
roads they  have  into  this  province  by  Saco 
river,  and  Penobfcot,  as  well  as  the  others 
defcribed  below  j  efpecially  when  we  con- 
fider  how  ready  the  French  are  to  play  off 
thefe  their  engines  upon  us  it  all  times. 

Here  then  we  may  plainly  fee  the  advan- 
tage of  Nova  Scotia  :  it  gives  our  northern 
colonies  room  to  aid  and  aflift  the  others, 
that  are  not  able  to  defend  themfelves — It 
•prevents  New  England  from    being  overrun 
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by  the  French  and  Indians,  as  they  have  for- 
merly been,  and  as  the  refl  of  our  colonies 
are  now  ;  by  which  that  province  is  able  to 
fupport  the  red. — IF  it  was  not  for  this,  the 
French  might  take  any  or  all  our  colonies 
they  pleafe  one  after  another. 

By  dividing  our  force  in  the  manner  they 
have  already  done,  and  as   they  would  much 
more  do  with  NovaScoiia,\ve  fhould  be  entirely 
unable  to  aftwith  it,great  as  fome  would  make 
it ;  but  if  we  offered   to  attack   the  French 
here,  we  fhould  be  expofed  there,  and   could 
not  afiemble  the  force  of  our  colonies  together, 
any  more   than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  do, 
without   expofing  them  to   be  over-riin  by  a 
favage  and    barb.irous  enemy.     It  is  this  that 
matcfs  our  colonies   as    unable    to    aifift  one 
another,   as    fome    think    they   have  been  un- 
willing, and   none  have  yet  been  able  to  lend 
any  alfiftance  to  the  other  but  New  England; 
whichthat  would  likewife  be  unable  todo,if  the 
French  hadiV^i;^  Scotia.  By  this  means  we  have 
been  obliged  to  undertake  fo    many  fruit  efs 
and  unfjccefsful  expeditions,  without  fo  much 
as  attempting  any  one  that  is  likely  to  fucceed*, 
and  we   fhould  always  be  in  that  fituation,   if 
the  French  had  pofTelTion  of  Neva  Scotia^    or 
any   other  colony    on^  the  fea-coail  of  North 

America, 

When 
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When  our  force  is  divided  in  this  manner,  if 
the  French  could  fend  a  force  from  Nova  Sco^ 
tia,  or  any  other  place  on  the  fea-coaft  (.f  that 
continent,  while  they  attack  their  trontiers  by 
Jand,  and  pour  in  their  favages  and  Indians 
upon  them,  it  it  was  only  to  make  a  diver- 
fion,  there  is  not  certainly  any  one  of  our  co- 
lonies in  a  condition  at  prefent,  whatever  they 
rnay  be  hereafter,  to  withftand  fuch  an  attack; 
if  it  be  not  perhaps  New- England  SLlont:  and 
that  too  would  foon  be  in  jeopardy,  if  the 
French  were  to  be  in  pofTefiion  of  both  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape-Breton,  with  Crown- Point  and 
Canada,  with  Vvrhich  they  furround  that  colony 
on  all  fides,  and  prevent  a  poffibiiity  of  its 
increafe  ;  while  they  have  room  to  extend 
themfelves,  and  to  increafe  on  all  fides,  all 
over  the  continent  of  North  America. 

How  neceflary  is  it  then  for  our  colonies  to 
unite  together  to  repell  fuch  invafions,  and  to 
be  upon  our  guard  againfl:  them  !  It  is  much 
better  to  prevent  fuch  diflempers,  than  to  cure 
them. 

Ths  grand  view  and  aim  of  the  French  in 
America,  we  fee,  is,  to  m  ike  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  Neiu-Tork,  if  pofTible  ;  which  their 
whole  force  in  North  America,  that  is  fo  readily 
joined  together,  is  fo  very  convenient  for,  as 
we  may  lee  at  this  prefent.  For  this  purpofe 
they  only  want  an  opportunity  to  attack  that 

pro- 
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province  by  Tea,  as  they  propofe,  while  they 
invade  it  with  their  whole  force  by  land,  to 
make  themfelves  matters  of  it  very  foon  ;  as 
we  may  fee  from  all  that  has  happened  for 
thefe  three  years  pail.  But  how  eafy  would  it 
be  for  them  to  attack  the  town  of  New-Tork 
by  fea,  or  even  Bojion^  or  any  other  of  our 
colonies,  if  they  .were  to  be  in  pofleffion 
of  Nova  Scotia^  with  colonies  of  people  in 
it,  fupported,  as  they  are  every  where,  with 
forts  and  garrifons,  and  fuch  convenient  ports 
and  harbours  for  fleets  of  fhips  ;  all  which  they 
could  not  fail  to  have  here  in  a  very  fhort 
time :  where  thefe  their  armaments  would  be 
within  a  few  days  fail  of  New-Tork,  and  not 
far  from  any  of  our  colonies  ;  whilH  our  fleets 
in  Britain,  if  they  were  ready,  are  at  the 
difl:ance  of  as  many  week's  fail  from  them, 
if  not  much  more — jufl:  as  they  were  from 
Minorca. 

If  by  thefe  or  any  other  the  like  ftratagems 
the  French  were  to  make  themfelves  mafliers 
of  New  York,  they  would  not  only  have  one 
of  the  mofl:  convenient  ports  in  all  North 
America,  which  would  fecure  them  the  mofl: 
ready  and  convenient  paflfage  to  all  their  let- 
tlements  in  Canada,  Crawn-Point,  Niagara, 
&c.  but  they  would  likewife  have  all  the  Six 
Nations  of  Indians,  and  their  dependants,  and 
ail  the  other  natives  of  thofe  northern  parts  of 

Amc- 
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America  to  a  man,  at  their  mercy  and  com- 
mand ;  and  would  be  fupporced  by  this  whole 
force,  that  lies  all  convenient  and  compaft  in 
a  fmali  compafs,  ready  to  be  drawn  together 
on  a  very  Hiort  warning  ;  which  is  furely 
much  greater  than  any  force  we  have  there  to 
oppofe  them,  or  could  v/ell  fend  there. 
Of  what  confequence  then   is  NoUa  Scotia  to 

this  kingdom  ! and    of  what  confequence 

would  it  be  to  the  French  ! -No  lefs  than 

the  fafety  and  fecurity  of  all  our  colonies  in 
America  feems  to  depend  upon  it.  If  the 
French  were  pofTefled  of  that,  we  fee,  that  by 
one  fingle  ftroke,  ftruck  when  we  are  unguard- 
ed, as  we  are  apt  to  be,  and  as  we  were  on 
the  OhiOy  they  are  able  to  (eize  any  of  our 
moft  important  colonies, to  maintain  themfelves 
in  them,  and  td  become  fuperior  to  the  Eng- 
lilh  by  one  blow  in  North  America,  as  they 
already  are  in  the  Iflands. 

A  comparathe  View  of  the  Situation  of  the  two 
Nations  in  America. 

Let  us  not  be  too  fecure  then  in  our  boafted 
fuperiority  in  America.  We  have  more  men, 
it  is  true,  but  what  condition  or  fituation 
are  they  fin  .'*  Surely  this  nation  ought 
to  enquire  into  that  very  carefully,  fince  its  all 
feems  very  much  to  depend  upon  it.  The 
French  are  much  fuperior  to  Britain  in  Eu- 
rope 
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rope,  and  if  they  do  not  preferve  a  fupe- 
riority  in  America,  what  fafety  have  they  any 
where  ?  If  they  are  able  to  bring  this  nation 
into  fuch  charges  and  difficulties  about  its  co- 
lonies alone  (and  keep  them  in  fufpenfe  for 
years  together,  whether  they  fhall  take  them 
or  not)  as  well  as  from  its  engagements  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe,  how  long  will  it 
hold  out  ? 

It  is  certainly  necefiary,  that  Britain  fliould 
have  a  fuperiority  over  France  in  America, 
when  it  is  fo  inferior  to  it  in  Europe,  if  we 
have  any  regard  to  the  liberties  of  all  Europe, 
as  well  as  this  nation.  But  if  we  confider  the 
fituation  of  the  two  nations,  as  here  reprefent- 
ed  from  undoubted  matters  of  fa(5l,  the  fupe- 
riority of  Britain  in  America  will  not  appear 
in  the  light  that  many  take  it  in,  who  confider 
only  our  number  of  men. 

Our  colonies  are  all  open  and  expofed, 
without  any  manner  of  fecurity  or  defence.— 
Theirs  are  protected  and  fecured  by  numbers 
of  forts  and  fortrefles. Our  men  in  Ame- 
rica are  fcattered  up  and  down  the  woods,  up- 
on their  plantations,  in  remote  and  diftant  pro- 
vinces.— Theirs  are  colledlcd  together  in  forts 
and  garrifons. — Our  people  are  nothing  but  a 
fet  of  farmers  and  planters,  ufed  only  to  the 
axe  or  hoe. — Theirs  are  not  only  well  trained 
and  difciplined,  but  they  are  ufed  to  arms 
R  from 
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from  their  infancy   among  the  Indians  ;  and 
are   reckoned   equal,    if   not  fuperior  in  that 

part  of  the  world  to  veteran  troops. Our 

people  are  not  to  be  drawn  together  from  fo 
manydifferent  governments, views, and  interefts; 
are  unable,unwilling,or  remifs  to  march  againft 
an  enemy,  or  dare  not  ftir,  for  fear  of  being 
attacked  at  home.—They  are  all  under  one 
government,  fubject  to  command,  like  a  mi- 
litary people.-— While  we  mind    nothing  but 

trade   and   planting. With    thefe  the 

French  maintain  numbers  of  Indians — "We 
have  none,-  Thefe  are  troops  that  fight 
without  pay — maintain  themfelves  in  the  woods 
without  charges — march  without  baggage — 
and  fupport  themfelves  without  ftores  and 
magazines — we  are  at  immenfe  charges  for 
thofe  purpofes.  — By  thefe  means  a  few  Indians 
do  more  execution,  as  we  fee,  than  four  or 
five  times  their  number  of  our  men,  and  they 
have  almoft  all  the  Indians  of  that  continent 
to  join  them. 

With  this  they  are  in  poilcffion  of  a  vaftly 
greater  extent  of  territory,  at  leaft  five  times  as 
much  as  the  EngliHi.  And  in  all  this  exten- 
five  poffeflion  they  have  not  above  two  places 
to  guard  on  the  continent,  Crown- Point  and 
Niagara^  while  we  have  fome  hundreds.  They 
have  likewife  a  convenient  water-carriage  to 
all  their  forts,  fcttlements,  and  forces,  while 

wc 
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we  can  hardly  gee  at  ours,  or  at  them,  by- 
many  tedious  and  expenfive  marches  by  land. 
By  this  means  their  force  is  eafily  aflembled 
and  united,  and  lies  compaft  together  about 
Montreal^  Fort  Fontenac^  Niagara,  and  Crown- 
Point,  which  are  all  convenient  to  fupport 
one  another,  and  to  get  fupport  from  all  the 
French  fettlements  -,  while  our  force  is  difperf- 
ed  in  a  fingle  extended  line  along  the  fea-coaft, 
and  cannot  be  drawn  together. — Hence  they 
get  the  better  of  us  with  ten  times  their  num- 
bers ;  and  at  prefent  their  force  is  all  in  arms 
— ours  is  (till  to  raife,  or  to  tranfport  thither. 

If  all  thofe  things  are  confidered,  what  rea- 
fon  have  we  to  dread  the  power  and  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  in  America,  as  well  as 
in  Europe  !  and  how  careful  ought  we  to  be 
to  guard  againil:  them  !  particularly  by  keep- 
ing them  out  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Great  Lakes^ 
and  river  Ohio  •,  and  by  ftrengthening  the  co- 
lony of  Neiv  Tork,  as  much  as  poffible;  if 
not  our  iflands  likewife. 

It  is  true,  we  have  hitherto  been  fuperlor  to 
the  French  in  North  America  in  numbers  of 
people,  but  how  has  that  happened  ?  It  was 
becaufe  they  had  no  right  nor  titles  there,  and 
were  conftantly  oppofed  by  the  Englifh  even 
to  fettle.  But  fince  we  allowed  them,  and 
gave  them,  a  footing  there,  they  have  made 
titles  enough  by  ulurpation  and  encroach- 
ment. They  have  hitherto  likewife  been  op- 
R  2  pofed 
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pofed  by  the  natives,  who  have  done  them  in- 
finite mifchief  formerly,  but  are  now  obliged 
to  fabmit  to  them,  and  join  them  :  The  Five 
Nations  have  hitherto  ftopt  their  progrefs  in  Ca- 
nada entirely ;  who  are  now  no  longer  able  to 
cope  with  them  ;  no  more  than  the  Chkafaws 
are  on  the  Mijpjipi.  By  thefe  means  they  have 
hitherto  been  confined  to  a  barren  inhofpitable 
foil  in  Canada^  or  to  fandy  defarcs  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Mffifip. 

But  if  they  once  get  fecure  poflfeflion  of 
thofe  vaft  and  fruitful  regions  on  the  Great 
Lakes^  river  Ohio^  MiJJift^i,  with  Nova 
Scotia,  which  they  are  now  contending 
for,  their  fituation  in  America,  will  be  quite 
altered.  They  will  then  have  the  moft  fruit- 
ful countries  of  any  in  all  America  in  the 
midft,  and  moft  healthy  climates,  of  all  that 
continent,  more  than  twenty  times  what  Bri- 
tain would  have  left;  and  they  want  not  many 
more  men  than  Britain  has  to  people  them, 
and  foon  to  become  fuperior  to  the  Englifh 
every  v.here.  This  they  foon  did,  in  a  few 
years  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht^  from  the 
like  advantages  in  the  iflands,  by  allowing 
them  to  ufurp  that  large  and  fruitful  ifland  of 
Hifpanicla. 

Rejleclions     on    the  -prefent  fituation    of  the 
French  in  America. 

The  confequence  and  refult  of  all  this  contcft 

is 
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IS  a  naval  power,  which  depends  upon  trade 
and  comrrierce^  as  that  does  now  in  a  great 
meafure  upon  the  'plantations  in  America. 
The  American  colonies  are  now  become  con- 
fiderable,  and  real  objefts  worth  attention; 
great  part  of  the  maritime  trade  of  Europe 
centers  in  them  j  and  Britain  has  perhaps  not 
lefs  than  5,000,000  /.  fterling  a  year  from 
them,  befides  the  chief  fupport  of  its  naval 
power.  The  French  feeing  this,  and  that 
their  naval  power  was  ruined  by  Britain  in 
the  laft  war,  were  refolved  to  ftrike  at  the  root 
ofour  power  and  profperity,  and  fource  of  our 
trade  and  Navigation^  the  American  colonies. 
And  if  they  once  get  a  fuperiority  there,  as 
they  muft  do,  by  getting  polTeiTion  of  all 
thofe  vaft  regions  in  America,  that  they  are 
contending  for,  they  muft  foon  become  fu- 
perior  to  Britain  both  by  fea  and  land  efpe- 
cially  as  they  have  fo  many  more  men. 

If  any  then  may  ever  think  of  yielding  up 
thofe  vaft  countries  in  the  inland  parts  of  North 
America  to  the  French,  or  of  letting  them 
remain  in  polleffion  of  Niagara^  or  Fort  du, 
^efne,  which  fecure  them  entirely,  let  them 
confider  the  confequences  of  it.  They  are  no 
fooner  pofleffed  of  them  than  they  become 
fupexior  to  the  Englifh  in  North  America, 
as  they  already  are  in  the  lilands.  And 
v/hat  then  becomes  of  our  colonies,  trade,  and 
commerce,    and  confeqciently  of  our  power, 

and 
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and  fafety  in  Europe  ?  The  only  fafety  and 
fecurity  that  this  nation  has  againft  their 
growing  power,  is  a  fmall  fuperiority  we  have 
had  over  them  in  America,  upon  which  our 
fuperior  navy  depends.  It  was  thefe  two  that 
plainly  gave  peace  to  Europe  in  the  laft  war, 
and  made  the  French  give  up  their  conquefts 
every  where.  If  Britain  does  not  preferve  a 
confiderable  fuperiority  then  in  America,  the 
Jiberties  or  properties  not  only  of  this  nation, 
but  even  of  all  the  ftates  of  Europe  that  de- 
pend fo  much  upon  Great  Britain,  mufl  be 
endangeted  by  it. 

AH  Europe  then  f;ems  to  be  concerned  in 
our  prefent  quarrel  in  America,  and  to  be 
interefted  in  our  fuccefs.  The  only  ftates  in 
Europe  that  oppofe  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  French,  are,  the  empire,  and  the  two 
maritime  powers  :  but  if  the  empire  is  divided 
in  itfelf,  and  ruined  by  inteftine  broils,  as 
it;  is  likely  to  be  •,  while  one  of  the  maritime 
powers  is  already  ruined,  and  quite  funk  ; 
and  the  French  become  fuperior  to  the  other, 
and  even  joined  by  the  head  ot  the  Empire, 
what  becomes  of  the  liberties  of  Europe  ? — ■ 
OS  well  as  America  ? 

'...:;This  nation  has  already  fpent  and  exhaufted 
its  treafure  and  fubftance,  in  fupporting  the 
liberties  and  privileges,  and  defending  the 
property    of   the    other    ftates    of   Europe, 

againft 
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againft  a  common  enemy  :  and  If  it  is  no 
longer  able  to  do  that,  when  it  may  be  moft 
wanned  perhaps  ;  but  fees  its  own  interefts 
and  concerns  given  up  by  thofe,  whom 
it  has  been  at  fuch  a  charge  to  fupport  ;  the 
grand  alliance  in  Europe  againft  the  French 
muft  be  broke  ;  and  they  muft  deal  with  each 
party  as  they  think  fit ;  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  do  with  our  divided  and  difunited 
colonies  in  America  :  efpecially  when  we  lee 
the  principal  ftates  in  Europe  now  doing  all 
that  lies  in  their  power  to  ruin  one  another, 
as  if  it  were  on  purpofs  to  eftablifh  an  uni- 
verfal  dominion  of  the  French  over  them, 
who  ajjiji  them  to  their  ruin. — Divide  ^ 
Imp  era. 

Seeing  this,  as  it  was  plainly  feen  at  tke 
conclufion  of  the  laft  war,  the  French  have 
been  going  on  with  fuch  diligence  ever  fince, 
to  fbrengthen  themfelves  in  America ;  and 
to  get  the  better  of  the  power  of  Britain  there, 
which  only  croffes  their  defigns  every  where. 
And  if  they  had  not  been  a  little  too  forward 
and  premature  in  the  execution  of  their  defigns 
in  North  America,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  who 
are  beft  acquainted  with  thofe  things,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  in  our  power  to  have  op- 
pofed  or  prevented  them,  if  we  are  as  it  is ; 
which  I  think  we  may  plainly  fee  from  whac 
has  happened.  How  fliall  we  ever  be  able  then 
8  to 
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to  oppofe  them  again,  if  they  are  once  well  fctlled 
and  fortified,  encreafe  and  multiply,  as  they  muit 
do,  in  all  thofe  vaft  and  extenfive  countries 
in  America,  that  they  have  now  overrun 
with  fuch  a  handful  of  men  ?  They  muft 
then  certainly  give  law  to  Britain  and  all  others 
in  America,   if  not  to  all  Europe  with  it. 

You  may  fay  perhaps,  Britain  will  here- 
after keep  a  Jlanding  army  in  her  colonies  ; 
both  to  awe  them  and  her  enemies.  If  they 
had  thought  of  that  a  little  fooner,  it  might 
have  prevented  the  necefiity  of  it  perhaps. 
But  if  they  have  not  been  able  to  keep  a  force 
fufficient  to  defend  themfelves  at  home,  let 
them  confider  in  time,  before  it  may  be  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  keep  fuch  a  one,  and  to 
no  purpofe  perhaps,  how  convenient  it  may 
be  for  them  to  keep  d^  Jlanding  army,  fufficient 
to  defend  both  themfelves  at  home,  and  all 
America  befides. — if  Britain  fhould  fend  ever 
fo  many  men  to  America,  cannot  France 
fend  twice,  nay  ten  times,  as  many,  with 
more  eafe  ? — The  one  keeps  300,000  men 
in  pay,  or  at  lead  200,000  and  more,  when 
the  other  can  hardly  keep  18,000. 

With  fuch  a  number  of  men,  if  the  French 
hold  all  the  fecure  pafTes,  and  ftrong  places 
in  North  America,  throughout  the  whole 
continent  ;  with  fo  many  fortifications  to 
fupport    them,    what  fecurity   can   any  one 

think 


thinks  Britain  will  have  for  a  little  flip  (he 
has  oh  the  Tea  coaft.  Frantie  ihny  promife  it 
to  us  by  treaty,  and  we  fiiufl:  be  at  her  mer- 
cy to  fulfill  her  promife.  But  300,000  men 
are  a  more  prevailing  :irgument  than  French 
promifes.  They  have  no  other  a'-gument  for 
all  the  ufurpations  arid  encroachments  they 
have  made  in  America,  and  defend  by  that 
argument  alone. 

This  mud  inevitably  bring  the  nation  into 
iand  wars,  to  defend  her  colonies,  or  fhe 
muit  give  them  up  altogether.  But  fuch  wm^s 
oii  the  coiitlnenty  efpecially  with  France, 
mu(l  be  the  ruin  of  this  nation  entirely, 
if  it  is  fo  conflantly  obliged  to  engage  in  them. 
They  are  obliged  to  be  at  a  double  expence 
in  fuch  wars  fl-om  a  naval  force  to  protect 
themfelves,  and  a  land  aj-my  to  oppofe  their 
enemies ;  burdens  and  loads,  that  a  nation 
already  exhautled  with  them,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  hold  out  in  her  groans  under  much 
longer.  And  they  feem  to  have  no  other 
way  ever  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  to  remove 
the  caufe  and  occafiori  of  them,  to  drive  the 
French  frorri  their  borders,  and  to  keep  them  at 
a  diftance  ffom  them,  now  when  they  feem 
to  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  it  •,  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  if  let  llip,   may  never  perhaps 


offer  again. 
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Others  may  think  perhaps,  that  Britain 
-may  always  protect,  her  colonies  with  her 
fleets  ;  which  is  an  opportunity  they  now 
have  io  redrefs  themfelves  ;  and  if  they  do  not 
make  ufe  of  that,  they  may  never  have  fuch 
another  one  again  perhaps.  Are  we  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  France  is  never  to  have  a  fhip  at 
iea  again  ?  I  don't  fee  we  have  hurt  her 
navy,  the  only  thing  we  had  to  do.  And 
if  they  had  but  a  very  few  fhips  at  fea  now, 
to  invade  our  colonies,  what  would  become 
-of  them  ?  It  was  but  the  year  before  the 
laft,  that  they  had  five  and  twenty  fail  of 
fhips  to  invade  them,  when  we  fent  but 
eleven  after  them  -,  and  we  may  not  perhaps 
have  even  that  difproportionate  number  ready, 
or  be  able  to  fpare  them,  at  another  time — 
It  is  the  whole  bent  and  drift  of  that  power- 
ful nation,  France,  to  gain  a  naval  power  ; 
and  we  have  no  juft  and  fair  way,  if  any 
polTible  way,  to  prevent  it,  but  to  keep  them 
out  of  our  plantations,  that  mull  give  them 
even  a  fuperior  navy  to  Britain  in  time. 

It  is  not  merely  for  the  fake  of  what  thofe 
-mland  countries  in  America  may  Jetcb  in 
trade,  by  immediate  returns,  the  only  thing 
that  many  among  us  feem  to  confider,  that 
makes  the  French  rifque  fuch  an  expence 
both  of  blood  and  treafure  for  them ;  but 
it  is  to  gain  i^  power,  which  will  at  any  time 

com- 
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command  trade —  and  that  a  7tavd  power^ 
which  will  as  eafily  command  Britain — and 
all  its  colonies— yN\\\c\\  four  muft  certainly  go 
together — If  the  French  had  a  naval  power 
at  this  prefent,  what  mufb  become  of  the 
Britifh  colonies,  or  of  Britain  itfelf  ?  And 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  they  will  ufe  their  ut- 
moft  endeavours  to  get  a  naval  power  ;  which 
fcems  to  be  the  chief  defign  of  their  proceed- 
ings in  America,  that  is  become  the"  root  and 
fource  of  all  fuch  power. 

They  who  are  little  acquainted  with  the 
fituation  of  the  two  nations  in  America,  and 
Itill  lefs  with  the  importance  of  the  prefent 
conteft  between  them  there,  feem  to  think  it 
very  much  and  fufficient,  that  we  fliould 
hold  all  the  fea  coaft  of  North  America.  But 
it  will  plainly  appear,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  if  we  did  not  do  that,  we  fhould  foon 
hold  none  of  it.  And  how  long  fhall  we  hold  ' 
the  fea  coaji,  if  the  French  hold  all  the  reji  of 
that  whole  continent^  that  is  larger  than  all 
Europe  ?  And  this  they  muft  do,  by  holding 
only  Niagara^  and  fort  I)u  §luefne. 

It  is  plain,  they  will  then  want  fea  ports, 
to  get  to  thofe  their  inland  territories,  and 
will  be  able  to  command  any  they  pleale. 
They  keep  2  or  300,000  men  againft  18000, 
and  are  at  the  fame  time  in  pofTefTion  of  all 
the  fecure  paffes,  ftrong  holds,  and  fortify ed 

places 
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places   all  over  the  fame  continent   with  us, 
where  they    have  only  to  march  ro  take  pof- 
feffion  of  any  or  all  the  places  •■  -  are  mafters 
of.      They    can   at   any  time   alTemble    their 
whole  force  together  for  this  purpoie,  whilft 
ours  is  fo  divided  and  difunited,   and  thereby 
carry  any  point  they  aim  at.      /ind    can  we 
imagine,     that     they    will    ever   negle6l    fo 
material  a  point  as  this  ?     No  :  our  colonies 
on  the  Tea  coaft  muft  be  all  expofed  to  them, 
dnd  they  will  be  able  to  feize  any  one  or  more 
of  th-m,  whenever  they  think  fit,  and  all  our 
iflands    with  them,  if  we    leave  them  thus  ir> 
poITefTion  of  all  the  reft  of  the  continent. 

Our  next  care  then  Ihould  be,  to  confider 
the  Htuation  of  our  ov/n  colonies,  with  regard 
to  tliofe  views  and  defigns  of  the  French, 
and  fee  how  we  are  to  guard  againft  them.  For 
this  purpofe  we  fhould  next  take  a  view  of  the 
French  encroachments,  and  the  feveral  Coun- 
tries they  have  feized  in  the  Britifli  dominions 
in  North  America,  by  which  alone  they  are 
able  to  make  their  fituatlon  fo  threatning  to, 
us.  We  fhould  likewife  cor.fider  the  confe- 
quence  and  importance  of  thofe  places  that 
they  have  feized,  with  the  ways  of  getting  at 
them,  and  recovering  them  ;  the  only  way,  it 
is  imagined,  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
in  America;  which  fhall  be  the  fubjefl  of  our 
further  enquiry. 

SECT. 
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SEC    T.     IV. 

Of  the  FRONTIERS  of  the  BriUJh, 
Jettlemenls  in  North  America  ;  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  upon  them  ;  and  a  •proper 
BARRIER  between  the  two  nations, 

TH  E  encroachments  of  the  French  upon 
the  Britifh  territories  in  North  America, 
have  plainly  been  the  caufe  of  our  late  difturb- 
ances,  and  of  our  lofics  and  misfortunes  from 
them ;  which  have  brought  this  nation  into 
a  greater  charge  and  expence  than  might 
have  been  fufficient  to  have  fecured  all  that 
continent,  if  it  had  been  duly  attended  to  in 
time.  But  the  little  knowledge  of  thofe  re- 
mote countries,  and  the  diverfity  of  opinions 
about  them,  feem  not  only  to  draw  our  atten- 
tion from  them,  and  to  crofs  every  meafure 
that  is  propofed  about  them,  but  mud  occafion 
the  total  lofs  of  them,  if  we  continue  to  neg- 
]e6t  them  as  we  have  done.  To  prevent  this, 
it  is  necefiary  to  enquire  more  particularly, 
into  the  fituation  of  thofe  places  that  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  to  fee  their  confequence 
and  importance  both  to  them  and  us,  and 
the  way  by  which  we  are  to  recover  them. 
This  we  flfiall  do,  not  by  any  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  confequences  of  thofe  things, 

but 
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but  by  a  bare  nirration  of  matters  of  faft, 
and  a  defcription  of  thofe  places  that  the 
French  are  pofleflTed  of,  and  aim  at  •,  by 
which  their  importance,  and  the  confequence 
of  letting  the  French  remain  in  poflefiion  of 
them,  muft  appear  to  all  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  confidcr  it  ;  and  we  hope  that  this 
may  be  fomewhat  conducive  likewife  to  the 
more  defired  end  of  regaining  them. 

I.    0/ Crown -Point,  and  the  fever  al  pajfes 
to  Canada. 

The  firft  of  the  French  encroachments  upon 
us,  Crcwn- Point,  (lands  in  the  very  middle  of 
Ne"JD-E'ngland  and  New-Tork,  fo  convenient 
to  diftrefs  either,  and  fo  well  known  upon 
that  account,  that  we  need  not  infift  upon  it. 
It  was  erefted  there  fince  the  year  1730,  upon 
lands  too  that  belonged  to  ourfelves,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  diftrefs,  annoy,  and  attack  us,  when-; 
ever  it  lliould  be  found  proper  or  convenient  ; 
as  any  one  might  have  perceived  at  firfl  fight, 
and  as  the  confequences  have  but  too  fully 
provtn. 

It  is  here  that  the  French  mufter  up  their 
whole  force  in  Canada  to  invade  our  colonics, 
and  fortified  this  place  for  that  purpofe,  for 
which  it  is  fo  convenient.  From  hence  they 
marched  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war, 
fackt  and  burnt  the  fort  of  Sarahtoga  in  Neu)- 
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Torky  and  laid  wp.fte  the  whole  frontiers  of 
that  province,  by  means  of  this  place  ;  the  firft 
time  we  feem  ever  to  have  thought  it  of  any 
confequence.  And  although  we  then  had 
3600  men  that  marched  to  attack  it ;  yet, 
either  for  want  of  orders,  as  was  alledged,  or 
finding  it  too  ftrong  for  them,  they  returned 
without  proceeding  to  it. 

What  our  late  accounts  are  of  the  flrength 
and  condition  of  the  fortifications  of  this 
place,  1  have  not  heard,  but  from  a  plan  and 
defcription  I  have  kzn  of  it  taken  upon  the 
fpot  in  1748,  they  appear  not  to  be  very 
confiderable.  The  place  was  only  defended 
then  by  Pallifades  upon  the  ramparts,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  fofTee  •,  within  which  the  bar- 
racks or  caferns  were  the  chief  wall  of  defence. 
It  had  a  confiderable  citadel  indeed  nigh  the 
lake,  on  which  it  ftands  ;  an  odagon  of  Hone 
work,  with  walls  ten  feet  thick,  made  bomb 
proof,  and  fufHcient  to  lodge  500  men  ;  by 
which  the  landing  place  from  the  lake  was 
commanded.  But  the  whole  is  commanded 
by  a  hill  within  reach  of  it  •,  on  which  the 
French  were  entrenched,  as  their  only  fecu- 
rity,  before  they  took  poflenion  of  the  pafs  of 
TiconderagOy  that  leads  to  it. 

But  the  great  and  only  fecurity  of  this  and 
other  forts  in  the  woods  of  America,  is  the 
difficulty  of  getting  at  them,  andof  tranfport- 
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ing  artillery  to  attack  them  ;  for  which  anci 

Other  reafons  the  fituatioh  of  thofe  places  is 
bf  more  confequence  to  confider  than  their 
ftrength. 

Crcwn-Point  ftands  on  the  head  of  lake 
Champlain^  a  large  lake  fourfcore  miles  long, 
by  which  there  is  a  navigation  to  it  from  ail 
parts  o'i  Canada.  A  fmall  point  of  land  fur- 
rounded  by  this  lake  on  all  fides,  and  fecured 
by  a  moat  on  the  fide  of  the  land,  makes 
what  Is  called  by  us  Crown-Pointy  and  by  the 
French  fort  Frederic.  This  fort  lies  midway 
between  Albany  and  Montreal.,  the  two  chief 
places  on  our  frontiers,  and  thofe  of  the 
French.  It  effeftu ally  covers  all  C^;?^^^,  and 
blocks  up  our  paflage  entirely  into  that  coun- 
try •,  while  it  leads  the  French  diredly  into 
New- England  2iT\di  New-I^ork  :  unlefs  we  have 
a  (landing  army  there  to  oppofe  them,  which 
we  have  been  obliged  to  keep  two  years  for 
no  other  purpofe.  This  proceeds  from  the 
lituation  of  the  place  in  the  midft  of  high 
mountains,  or  funken  morafles,  on  all  fides  5 
which  fecure  it  from  our  attacks.  We  have 
but  one  way  to  it,  it  feems,  that  is  reckoned 
more  imprafticable  than  the  place  itfelf.  This 
is  by  the  narrow  pafs  of  Ticonderago,  between 
two  lakes,  where  we  have  a  river  to  crofs, 
that  the  French  have  fecured.  By  this  means 
we  have  been  tv^^o  years  going  to  this  place, 
without  beins  able  to  come  at  it. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time  this  place  fecures  the  whole 
country  about  lake  Champlain,  the  original 
inhtritance  ofthejive  ;j^//o;;i  of  Indians,  which 
they  have  made  over  to  the  Englifh  long  ago. 
This  is  the  mofl  fruitful  country  in  all  thofe 
parts  of  America,  and  in  that  refpedt  worth  all 
Canada  perhaps  befides.  The  lands  here  are 
covered  with  Sugdr  trees  and  Ginfeng,  tokens 
of  the  richefl  lands  in  America. 

This  place  then  is  both  a  nurfery  and  battery 
of  the  French  againft  us,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a  fafeguard  to  them.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
this  place  alone,  and  the  fecurity  it  gives 
the  French  in  Canada,  it  is  plain,  they  durft 
not  have  attacked  us,  any  where  in  America, 
nor  have  brought  the  nation  into  the  charge 
and  expence  it  has  incurred  on  that  account. 
Of  what  confequence  then  are  thofe  places 
in  the  woods  and  defarts  of  America,  as  fome 
call  them,  when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  !  Surely  we  ought  to  negled  none  of 
them  after  this,  which  was  not  thought  worth 
potice   a  few  years  ago. 

But  to  return  to  the  pafles  into  this  country, 
that  lead  to  this  place.  The  ufual  way  to 
Crown-Point,  is  well  known  to  be  by  Wood" 
Creek,  by  which  there  is  a  paffage  to  it  by  wa- 
ter, all  the  way  from  the  fea,  except  twelve 
miles  of  an  cafy  land  carriage  that  is  in  our 
hands.  The  French  indeed  are  faid  to  have 
T  blocked 
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blocked  up  that  creek  ;  but  if  it  fhould  be  found 
convenient  upon  any  occafion  to  make  ufe  of 
that  fhort  and  eafy  pafs,  can't  it  be  opened  ? 

Or  can't  we  go  to  Crown-Point  by  the  old 
Jndian  road  from  Conne^iicut  river  to  Otter 
river,  that  falls  into  lake  Champlain  jufl  be^ 
Jew  Crown-Point  ?  I  have  feen  fuch  a  road 
laid  down,  that  appears  to  be  but  Ihort,  from 
a  branch  of  Connecticut  river,  above  Stephens's 
fort,  called  formerly  Medo^ec^  to  the  head 
pf  Otter  river. 

By  this  a  road  might  be  opened  to  lake 
Champlain  from  New-England,  as  well  as 
from  NeW'Tork.  and  the  many  people  we 
have  in  that  province  might  go  diredly  to  it, 
without  going  round  by  New-Tork,  the  only 
way  they  feem  to  think  of.  By  this  means 
likewife  we  might  avoid  the  fortified  palTes, 
$3efilees,  and  French  entrenchments,  that  ob- 
ftruft  our  paflage  to  lake  Champlain  and 
(^rowfi- Point  entirely,  in  the  only  way  we 
attempt  to  go  to  it. 

The  French  have  found  another  way  from 
lake  Champlain  into  New-England,  above 
|:his,  by  croffing  Conne£iicut  river  about  Co- 
pajfer,  or  Cohawfey  and  fp  to  the  head  of  Pen- 
vycQok  or  Alkn^s  river.  It  was  by  this  way 
that  they  came  into  that  province,  and  cut 
pfFthe  town  of  Haveril'm  170S.* 
f  This  is  the  Hevnuil  mentioned  by  Ckark'volx,  Tom. 

Thi^ 
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This  road  leads  to  the  bottom  of  lake 
Champlain  \  whereabouts  we  are  faid  to  have 
had  a  fort  formerly  called  St.  John's,  that 
fiiould  have  been  reftored  to  us  by  the  treaty 
of  Ryfwkk.,  by  the  accounts  of  the  French 
themfelves.* 

By  this  way  it  might  be  eafy  to  invade 
Canada  without  going  nigh  Crown  Point,  and 
make  a  diverfion  from  that  place  ;  either  on 
the  river  St.  Francis,  or  at  Chamhli :  which 
lalt  would  cut  off  their  communication  at 
Crown-Point  with  Canada  altogether  •,  and 
might  make  it  fall  into  our  hands,  without 
the  many  delays,  rifque  and  charges  of  atack- 
ing  it. 

IV.  pag.  35  ;  which  their  geographers  place  on  the  head 
of  Connecticut  river,  and  ours  on  the  heads  of  Hudfon% 
river,  fome  hundred  miles  within  land,  and  without  our 
fettlements;  whereas  it  is  in  the  heart  of  that  province,  on 
the  fea  coafl,  nigh  the  mouth  of  Merrimac  river. 

*  This  I  have  met  with  no  accounts  of,  but  from  a  very 
noted  author  the  Abbe  de  Frefnoy,  in  the  following  words  ; 
if  it  be  not  that  we  fee  a  fort  as  here  defcribed  by  him 
laid  down  in  feveral  maps,  on  the  north  of  lake  Chairt- 
plain,  shovQChambii;  and  another  by  that  name,  where 
the  Scachtacook  Indians  now  refide. 

Le  fort  de  S.  Jean  fitue  fur  la  rhjiere  de.  S.  Laurent,  au 
f enchant  de  celui  de  Richlieu,  l^  au  twrd  du  lac  Champlain f 
doit  par  la  paix  de  /Jy/w/c  faite  en  1697,  avoir  ets  rendu 
aux  Anglois,  fur  lefquels  les  Francois  I'avoient  pris  vers  la 
fin  de  I'annee  precedente.  Msthode  de  Gto^raphie.  Tom. 
III.    p.  m.  141. 

T  a  But 
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But  there  are  other  ways  of  invading  Ca- 
nada, from  New- England,  befides  thefe;  the 
ways  by  which  the  French  and  their  Indians 
have  (o  often  invaded  that  province  :  altho* 
they  may  be  found  perhaps  to  be  fitter  for 
fuch  Indian  expeditions,  than  for  more  regu- 
lar troops  J  which,  however,  I  cannot  think 
thofe  abovementioned  are.  We  fliould  not, 
however,  negled:  thofe  inroads  into  Neiv- 
England  from  Canada,  fince  it  is  by  them  that 
the  French  fo  much  annoy  that  province; 
the  bad  efFedls  of  which  on  all  our  affairs  in 
America  we  have  pointed  out  above.* 

The  chief  body  of  the  French  Abenaquis 
Indians,  by  which  they  fo  much  infeft  our 
fettlements  both  in  New  England  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  have  thereby  prevented  our  fecu- 
ring  this  province  hitherto,  are  fettled  under 
the  French  upon  two  branches  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  to  wit,  the  rivers  Puante  and 
St.  Francis,  about  midway  between  ^ehec 
and  Montreal,  in  the  heart  of  their  province, 
and  in  two  miflions  appointed  on  purpofe  to 
fecure  them,  at  Becancour,  and  St.  Francis. 
From  thefe  they  have  a  ready  paffage  over 
the  hills  to  the  head  of  Kenchec  river  -,  which 
is  the  rendezvous  of  the  French  and  Indians, 
in  all  their  hoftile  attempts  upon  the  Englifli. 

•  Page    132. 
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.  The  fpot  of  thefe  remarkable  enterprizes  is, 
either  at  the  ponds  on  the  heads  of  the  rivers 
Kenebec  and  Chaudiere,  known  by  the  name  of 
Amagp.ntick  j  or  at  a  large  lake,  a  little  to  the 
northward  and  eaftward  of  thefe,  faid  to  be  the 
principal  and  moft  important  place  in  all 
that  country,  and  a  proper  barrier  between 
the  two  nations  ;  of  which  we  have  no  ac- 
counts, but  fome  imperfeit  defcriptions.* 

•  Vid.  Forages  de  Mr.  le  Beau  ;  who  travelled  from  ^elec 
to  ISIorridge-iuoak  acrofs  this  lake  ;  and  thence  up  the  river 
Jmar'ifcoggin  to  the  Senekaas.  The  account  he  gives  is  ; 
that  he  afcended  the  river  Chaudiere,  over  feveral  falls,  and 
fome  high  hills  at  laft,  which  brought  him  to  a  large  lake; 
feemingly  by  turning  to  the  left  or  eaftern  branch  of  the 
river  Chaudiere  :  of  this  lake  he  fays  ;  "  apres  avoir  tra- 
"  verse  de  fuite  trois  endroits,  que  je  puis  bien  nomme  trois 
*'  petits  lacs,-  qui  formoient  une  ligure  ovale  toute  bordee 
"  de  grands  arbres,  nous  arrivames  enfin  par  le  moyen 
"  d'une  petite  riviere  fort  agreable,  fur  le  bord  de  ce  fa- 
"  meux  lac — qu'ils  appelloient  Ottonaki.  Je  ne  I'ai  point 
"  vu  fur  aucune  carte.  Suivaut  ce  qu'ils  m'ont  dit,  qu'a  Ic 
"  traverfer  en  droite  ligne,  il  etoit  biea  auffi  long  que 
"  tout  le  chemin  que  nous  avions  faits  dequis  ^ebec:  je 
"  puis  juger  qu'il  doit  avoir  au  moia  deux  cens  lieues  de 
"  circuit.  Je  m'imaginois  etre  fur  le  bord  de  la  mer. — 
"  lis  m'ont  alTure,  que  ce  lac  ne  recoit  de  I'eau  d'aucune 
"  riviere  ;qu'  au  contraire  il  en  fournit  a  pluiieurs,  & 
•*  qu'il  y  a  auffi  loin  de  cet  endroit  chez  les  Anglais,  que 
"  Chez  le  Francois.  Ce  qui  fit  que  je  leur  repondis,  que  ces 
"  rivieres  fe  repandan:  de  cote  &  d'autre,  pouvoient  done 
"  bien  leur  fervir  de  linaitci  ou  de  feparatiou,"  Tom.  I. 
p.  223,  242, 

When 
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When  they  are  aflcmbied  at  thefe  phces, 
they  have  two  ways  to  invade  New- England, 
chat  we  feem  to  take  no  notice  of :  one  by  Ke- 
nehec  river,  the  other  by  Few.hfcot.  In  the 
firft  they  come  down  Kenebec  to  the  chief 
town  of  the  Indians,  Norridgewoak,  and  then 
leave  that  river  to  go  up  a  branch  of  it,  call'd 
Maditigoa^  which  heads  very  nigh  Saco  river, 
that  leads  into  the  heart  o^  New- England.  It 
was  by  this  way  that  they  feem  to  have  come 
into  that  province,  when  they  furprifed  and 
cut  off  our  men  nigh  6"^^^  river  under  captain 
L.ovell  in   1724,  who  did  not  expedl  to  meet 

His  accounts  indeed  will  appear  a  little  romantic  perhaps 
to  thofewho  are  not  well  acquainted  with  America.  But 
our  people  have  likewife  difcovered  a  large  lake  on  the  head 
o^  Kenebec  river,  which  feems  to  be  the  one  here  defctibed  ; 
altho'  I  caunot  believe  it  to  be  fo  large  as  200  leagues  in 
circumference.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  this  is  a 
place  of  very  great  importance,  and  the  inroad  both  into 
Kenv  England,  and  Nova  Scotia,  which  we  mention  on 
that  account ;  as  the  French  are  fo  ready  to  feize  all  fuch 
places,  and  give  us  fuch  difturbance  with  them,  while  we 
entirely  negleft  them. 

And  if  the  French  are  allowed  to  fettle  any  where  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  river  S.  La  wrence,  which  they  have  no 
right  to  do,  the  ridge  of  mountains  north  of  this  lake,  that 
runs  from  the  bottom  of  lake  Champlain  to  the  lady  moun- 
tains in  Not^a  Scotia  at  the  moutli  of  the  river  S.  Laxvrenc'e, 
from  which  the  waters  of  that  river  fpring,  feems  to  be,' the 
only  proper  and  natural  boundary  and  barrier  ber'weea  the 
two  nations. 

2  '"  them 
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them  there.  This  feems  to  be  the  way  by 
which  thofe  French  Indians  have  fo  often  in- 
fefted  Neiv- England,  as  it  is  the  nighell  and 
moft  ready  way  for  them  to  come  into  all 
parts  ot  that  province  j  efpecially  as  they  are 
(aid  to  have  another  ready  and  fhort  pafs  from 
the  heads  of  Saco  river  to  Cafco  and  Falmouth, 
by  which  they  avoid  the  falls  and  bad  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Amarifcoggin,  that  leads  to 
thofe  places, 

Thefe  accounts  we  have  from  fome  furveys 
made,  of  thofe  parts  after  the  Indian  war  in 
1724,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Bryant^%  aflual  fur- 
vey  1 740,  fo  far  as  it  goes ;  in  which,  and 
many  others,  thefe  two  rivers,  Saco  and  Ma- 
ditigoa,  are  both  laid  down  and  defcribed 
to  head  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  ri- 
ver Amarijioggin,  on  each  fide  of  it  -,  altho' 
they  are  both  omitted  in  fome  fuppofed  fur- 
veys, and  our  late  maps  of  this  country. 

This  deferves  our  notice  the  more,  as 
the  forts  the  government  has  built  on  Ke- 
nehec  river,  to  prevent  thefe  incurfions  in- 
to New- England,  fort  Halifax,  and  Wefier, 
do  not  obftru6l  or  fecure  this  chief  pafs  into 
it ;  nor  even  cut  off  a  retreat  from  it ;  as  they 
have  another  way  both  to  retreat  and  to  enter 
"that  province,  hy  going  up  Amarifcogghi 
river  to  the  heads  of  ConneBicut ;  by  which 
there  is  a  ready  pafs  to  the  river  6"/.  Francis, 
^bove  mentioned,    laid  down  and  defcribed 

like- 
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likewife  in  the  fame  furveys  we  mention,  as 
well  as  in  governor  Burnefh  large  manufcript 
map  of  New  York. 

This  is  not  faid  in  prejudice  to  thefe  two 
forts,  which  appear  to  be  in  the  moft  pro- 
per places  to  fecure  the  chief  paflage  of  all 
by  Kenehec  river,  and  to  be  convenient  to 
our  fettlements  to  fupport  them.  But  it 
might  likewife  be  proper  perhaps  to  have 
other  forts,  either  at  Norridgewoak^  or  at  the 
lakes  above  mentioned  on  the  heads  of  Kene- 
hec river,  whenever  we  have  a  force  fufficient 
to  defend  them.  There  we  might  be  ready  at 
any  time  to  oblige  the  French  to  draw  their 
force  out  of  all  their  encroachments  on  us, 
which  I  do  not  fee  that  we  are  other  wife  like- 
ly to  do. 

The  other  nigher  inroad  into  both  New- 
E,ngland  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  dire<5lly 
from  ^lebec^  is  by  the  river  Penobfcot.  For 
this  they  come  up  the  river  Chaudiere,  that 
falls  into  the  river  SL  Laurence^  juft  above 
^uhec^  and  pafs  over  from  the  heads  of  that, 
to  the  eaflern  branches  of  Kenehec  river,  which 
join  the  weftern  branches  of  Penobfcot,  that 
lead  them  into  all  our  frontiers  both  of  New- 
England  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  down  to  the 
fea-coaft,  by  a  good  navigation  the  greateft 
part  of  the  way.  It  was  by  this  communica- 
tion with  ^iebecy  that  the  noted  French  par- 

tizan. 
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tizan,  the  baron  Sf.  Cafiin,  whom  we  impru- 
dently fufFered  to  remain  at  Penobfcoi,  after 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  diftrefled  our  fettlements 
of  Nova  Scotia  j  while  his  accomplice,  F.  Ralky 
at  Norridgewoak^  obftrufled  with  his  Neo- 
phytes all  our  fettlements  on  the  frontiers  of 
New-Englandy  by  the  inroads  above  defcribed ; 
by  which  thofe  countries  come  to  be  fo  un- 
fettled  and  unguarded,  and  fo  little  known  to 
us. 

It  may  be  the  more  ufeful  to  take  notice  of 
thefe  paffes  to  Canada^  as  by  means  of  them 
we  feem  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  diflrefs  the 
French  in  the  moll  fenfible  manner  j  and  to 
divide  their  force,  in  the  manner  they  do  ours, 
when  they  feem  to  have  no  fort  of  fafety  but 
in  having  their  force  all  united  together,  as  is 
above  reprefented.  But  if  we  were  to  attack 
them  in  Canada,  by  one  or  more  of  the  ways 
here  defcribed,  we  might  foon  oblige  them  to 
draw  off  their  force  from  Crown-Point,  and 
other  places,  to  defend  themfelves  at  home. 
This  feems  to  be  the  beft  way  likewife  for  us 
to  employ  our  fuperior  numbers  of  men,  if 
we  would  make  any  ufe  of  them.  And  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  the  moll  proper,  if  not  the  on- 
ly way,  to  carry  on  a  war  to  advantage  in  A^ 
merica,  where  the  country  is  all  open,  obftruc- 
\  ted  only  by  woods.  This  we  may  learn  from 
our  enemies  at  prefent,  and  from  all  former 
tranfadions  of  that  kind.  They  invade  us  on 
U  all 
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all  quarters,  and  keep  our  men  at  home  at  a 
bay  with  them  ;  by  which  our  force  is  fo  di- 
vided that  we  can  do  nothing  with  it,  at  leaft 
at  any  one  place.  By  this  means,  we  fee,  they 
over- run  all  North  America,  only  with  a 
handfull  of  men  ;  while  we  do  nothing  with  ten 
times  their  numbers, and  a  much  greater  charge 
and  expence.  The  difficulty  of  tranfporting 
cannon,  and  other  cumberfome  baggage,  by 
land-marches,  through  clofe  woods,  and  im- 
paflable  ways,  makes  it  very  tedious,  expen- 
five,  and  precarious,  to  fucceed  in  a  more 
regular  way  in  N.  America. 

To  attack  the  French  in  this  manner,  we 
fee  we  have  many  different  ways,  and  the 
very  ways  they  have  made  ufe  of  to  dillrefs 
us,  when  they  took  the  forts  of  Cafco^  Pema- 
quid,  Haveril,  and  many  others  in  NezV' 
England,  by  invading  that  province  from  Cana- 
da by  the  inroads  above  defcribed.  If  by  thefe 
we  were  to  invade  Canada  in  like  manner  on 
all  quarters,  and  fort  Bu  ^efne  at  the  fame 
time,  while  we  attack  Sluebec,  or  New  Orle- 
ans^ or  both  of  them,  by  fea,  how  eafy 
would  it  be  to  reduce  the  French  to  reafon 
very  foon,  and  put  an  end  to  fo  inglorious  and 
expenfive  a  war  in  America  by  one  ftroke  ! 

But  many  feem  to  refl  fecure  with  their  fea- 
ports,  as  if  they  alone  were  able  to  defend 
them  againll  a  nation  that  keeps  a  (landing 

army 
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army  of  three  or  four  times  their  number-,  and 
is  at  the  fame  time  in  pofleflion  of  all  the  fe- 
cure  pafles,  ftrong- holds,  and  fortified  places, 
all  over  the  fame  continent  with  them.  But 
ths  cafe  is  not  in  North  America  as  it  is  in 
Britain,  where  fuch  ftanding  armies,  kept  on 
purpofe  to  command  us,  are  not  eafily  tranf- 
ported  to  our  coafts,  the  only  fafety  this  nation 
has  againft  them  ;  they  are  there  upon  the 
fame  continent  with  us,  and  have  only  to 
march  to  take  all  the  ports  we  are  in  poflef- 
fion  of,  unlefs  we  prevent  them  by  fome  fuch 
ways  as  are  here  pointed  out,  and  now  when 
it  may  be  done. 

II.  Of  the  Pajfes  to  the  great  Lakes,  and 
particularly  <?/  N  i  a  g  a  r  a  . 
From  the  pafles  to  Canada,  we  come  next  to 
confider  thofe  to  the  great  Lakes,  and  territo- 
ries of  the  Six  Nations,  which  are  of  fuch  con- 
fequence  and  importance  in  all  our  concerns 
in  N.  America  •,  while  we  have  little  or  no  ac- 
cefs  to  them,  efpecially  fince  the  deftrudion 
of  Ofwego.  We  have  many  populous  colo- 
nies indeed  hereabouts,  and  the  chief  force  of 
the  nation  in  America,  in  New-England^ 
New-Tork,  and  Penfyhania,  is  by  its  natural 
fituation  convenient  to  thefe  territories,  and 
inland  feas ;  on  which  the  fecurity  of  all 
the  continent  of  North  America  depends,  ex- 
cept the  fmall  and  narrow  part  that  we  arc 
pofleft  of  on  the  fea-coaftj  While  in  our  pre- 
U  z  fent 
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fent  fituation  we  have  hardly  any  way  to  come 
at  them.  This  we  are  precluded  from  by  the 
French  being  in  pofTeffion  of  lake  Champlairiy 
and  Crown  Point  on  one  hand,  with  many 
large  and  almoft  impaffable'Vidges  of  moun- 
tains on  the  other  hand.  Thefe  mountains 
arife  on  the  banks  of  Hudfonh  river  in  New 
2'ork,  beginning  ac  the  Katjkill  mountains  a- 
bo'ut  a  hundred  miles  from  the  fea,  and  fpread 
over  all  the  northern  parts  of  Penfyhania:  by 
which  that  province  2indNewJerJey^  which  lye 
oppofite  to  thefe  lakes  and  territories  of  the  fix 
nations  on  the  fea-coaft,  are  deprived  of  a 
ready  pafTage  to  them  ;  as  New  England  is  by 
lake  Champlain  to  the  northward. 

By  this  means  we  have  no  good  pafTage 
to  the  lakes  and  fix  nations  from  the  fea,  but 
through  the  province  o'i  New  York,  between 
Crown  Point  and  the  above  mentioned  endlefs 
jnountahs,  as  they  are  called.  It  is  by  this 
means,  that  the  proteftion  and  fecurity  of 
thofe  important  territories  and  fpacious  lakes 
comes  to  have  devolved  almoft  entirely  upon 
that  fmall  province  of  New  Tork.  But  here  the 
pafTage  to  them  is  as  convenient,  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult in  other  places.  By  the  eafy  navigation 
of  Hudfon\  river,  and  a  branch  of  it,  called 
the  Mohawk''^  river,  that  is  navigable  with- 
in four  or  five  miles  of  the  rivers  that  fall 
into  lake  Ontario^  at  Ofwego,  we  have  a  rea- 
dy palTage  from  the  town  of  New-Tork  to  the 

lakes 
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lakes  by  water,  except  about  twenty  miles  of  an 
eafy  land-carriage,    in  that   whole   diftance, 
which  is  commonly  reckoned  370  miles  in  all, 
but  others  call  it  466. 

This  our  moft  ready  and  convenient  paf- 
fage  to  any  of  the  interior  parts  of  North  A- 
tnerica  is  commanded  by  the  town  of  Albany 
at  one  end  of  it,  and  by  Ofwego  at  the  other  ; 
by  which  we  may  fee  the  importance  of  thefe 
two  places,  and  the  afe  of  fecuring  and  for- 
tifying them.  Albany  again  not  only  defends 
this  pafs,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  a.  place  of 
arms,  and  the  magazine  of  all  our  (lores,  as 
well  as  the  chief  place  upon  our  frontiers  there, 
that  are  daily  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  an 
enemy  ;  upon  all  which  accounts  it  deferves 
-and  requires  to  be  made  a  place  of  ftrength, 
.before  any  one  place  we  have  perhaps  in  all 
the  inland  parts  of  North  America. 

After  Albany  we  fhould  not  forget  Ofwego, 
which  feems  to  be  the  next  mofl  important 
place  of  any  we  are  polTelTed  of  in  thofe  inland 
parts  of  America.  It  not  only  commands  this 
pafTage  to  the  great  lakes,  and  all  the  inland 
navigation  of  North  America  above  defcribed, 
butitisthe  only  place  we  have  that  gives  us 
any  accefs  to  that  continent  beyond  the  pre- 
cind:s  of  the  fea-coaft  that  we  are  fettled 
upon.  With  this  it  is  the  chief  frontier  place 
both  of  New  Tork ,  and  Penfylvania  \    which 
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Jeads  both  the  French  and  Indians  into  thefe 
colonies,  if  it  remains  in  their  hands.  It 
ftands  in  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  ad- 
joining to  and  in  the  midft  of  their  principal 
iettlements  ;  fo  that  whoever  are  pofleft  of 
this  place  muft  have  the  chief  influence,  if 
not  the  fole  command  over  thofe  people; 
whofe  power  and  intereft  is  very  confiderable, 
and  extends  many  hundred  miles  all  around 
them  to  moll  of  the  natives  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, that  are  within  reach  either  of  them  or  us, 
Here  all  thofe  Indians  from  the  remoteft  parts 
of  North  America,  even  from  Hudfon's  bay, 
and  Lake  Superior,  have  been  wont  to  come  to 
the  Englijh  Markets  for  almoft  all  their  necef- 
faries,  and  carried  on  a  confiderable  trade  with 
us  at  this  place,  the  profits  of  which  alone  are 
not  tobedefpifedi  befides  the  intereft  it  gave  us 
among  fo  many  different  nations  allover  the  con- 
tinent, which  is  now  entirely  loft  by  the  demo- 
lition of  the  defencelefs  fort  we  had  at  Ofwego. 
At  the  fame  time  Ofwego  leads  to  Niagara, 
Fort  Frontenac,  and  all  the  other  encroach- 
ments of  the  French,  and  is  the  only  place  al- 
moft that  allows  us  any  accefs  to  them. 

But  the  principal  and  moft  important  place 
perhaps  of  any  in  all  the  inland  parts  of  North 
America  is  Niagara,  which  ftands  in  the  midft 
of  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  between  their 
chief  fettlcments,  and  their  many  dependants 

and 
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and  confederates,  and  in  a  manner  entirely  com- 
mands them  all.  It  there  ftands  between  the 
mountains  one  one  hand, and  the  great  lakes  on 
the  other,  furrounded  by  one  or  other  of  thefe 
two,  with  the  whole  continent  open  to  it  on 
the  weft,  and  our  colonies  on  the  eaft  ;  To  that 
none  can  pafs  that  way,  or  have  any  accefs  to 
the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  without 
crofling  endlefs  mountains  on  one  hand,  or 
broad  feas  on  the  other,  but  by  the  narrow  pafs 
Qf  Niagara^  or  an  unknown  and  unfrequented 
way  by  the  heads  of  the  river  Ohio.  Here  the 
waters  of  thofe  great  lakes,  that  fpread  over 
the  continent  far  and  nigh,  are  fo  narrow  and 
ihallow,  that  they  are  even  fordable  for  paf- 
fengers  on  foot,  whilft  on  all  other  hands  they 
form  feas,  nigh  lOO  miles  broad,  and  1200 
miles  long.  By  this  means  'Niagara  is  the  chief 
^nd  almoft  only  pafs  into  the  interior  parts  of 
North  America,  both  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  from  eaft  to  weft,  either  from  the  French 
fettlements  or  ours.  At  the  fame  time  this 
pafs  is  fo  fecured  by  the  mountains  and  lakes, 
thatitisalmoftinacceflablebutby  water;  which 
was  the  reafon  of  the  vigilance  of  the  French 
in  deftroying  our  naval  equipments  ac  Ofwego^ 
leaft  we  ftiould  thereby  be  enabled  to  get  to  a 
fmall  fort  they  have  at  this  important  place  *. 

h 

*  Since  the  dcHruftion  of  Ofvjego,  which  leads  to  Nia- 
gara  by  the  lake  Omurio.    we    leem  to  have    no    way 
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It  is  by  this  pafs,  and  this  alone,  that  the 
French  go  to  the  river  Ohio^  Fort  du  ^efne, 
Detroit^  the  Mijfiftpt  and  all  their  other  en- 
croachments on  us,  except  Crown-Point. 
They  maintain  and  fupport  themfelves  in  thofe 
encroachments  without  any  expcnce  or  charge 
almoft  whatever  only  by  means  of  the  Indians, 
whom  they  have  no  accefs  to,  and  debar  us 
from  entirely,  by  means  of  this  important 
pafs.  It  is  by  this  place  alone  that  they  are 
and  ever  will  be  able  to  over-run  and  annoy 
our  colonies  in  the  manner  they  do,  fo  long 
as  they  hold  Niagara.  — But  if  we  were  poffef- 
fed  of  this  one  place,  we  might  be  free  from 
them,  and  all  their  encroachments,  incurfi- 
ons,  devaftations,  i^c^. 

to  get  at  it,  if  it  be  not  by  the  river  of  the  Senekaasy  that 
runs  into  their  country  from  Okvego,  which  feems  to  be 
very  prafticable  :  as  well  as  a  way  from  the  heads  of  that 
river  to  fort  du  ^lefne,  by  the  heads  of  the  Ohio  ;  which 
would  appear  to  be  more  convenient  than  the  way  to  that 
place  from  Firginiay  over  fo  many  ridges  of  mountains,  all 
which  may  be  avoided  in  this  way  ;  which  is  at  the  fame 
time  convenient  to  our  forces  affembled  in  Nevj  Tork  and 
Neiu  England. 

*  The  great  lakes  are  further  fecured  by  means  ofleDe' 
tro'rt,  or  the  ftraits  of  lake  Erie  ;  the  flraits  of  MlJJilimakinaCf 
and  the  falls  of  5/.  Mnryy  between  the  lake  Huron  and  lake 
Superior  ;  all  which  we  have  no  accefs  to,  but  by  Niagarut 
or  a  very  round  about  way  by  fort  du  ^e/m. 

We 
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But  we  feem  only  to  regard  Crown-Point,  and 
negled  Niagara,  which  is  a  place  of  vaftly 
greater  confequence,  and  that  in  time  of  peace 
as  well  as  in  time  of  war.  Crown-Point  com- 
mands only  lake  Champlain,  and  its  environs 
in  time  of  peace,  and  affords  a  fecure  frontier 
to  Canada,  or  an  inroad  into  New  Tork  and 
New  England  in  time  of  war ;  but  the  influence 
of  Niagara  extends  far  and  nigh  almoft  over 
the  whole  continent. 

NIAGARA  commands  in  a  manner 
all  the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  and 
is  a  key  as  it  were  to  that  whole  continent — 
opens  or  obftruds  a  communication  with  all 
the  natives  of  North  America,  the  Six  Na- 
tions, Ohioes,  Sbawanoes,  Miamis,  TwightwieSy 
Illinois,  Poutewatamis,  Nadouejfians,  Hurons^ 
U taw  as,  Mejfef agues,  and  many  others — awes 
and  commands  all  thofe  people — lies  in  the 
midft  of  the  extenfive  territories  of  the  Six 
Nations,  and  commands  their  Beaver-Coun- 
try* entirely — fecures  their  fur  trade,  and  all 
the  other  inland  trade  of  North  America — 
commands  2i\\  the  great  Lakes,  and  fecures  the 

*  So  the  Six  Nations  call  in  a  general  fenfe  all  the  coun- 
try from  the  liver  Ohio  to  lake  Nepijfm  ;  but  more  particu- 
larly the  peninfula  of  the  lakes,  between  the  lakes  Ontario, 
Erie  and  Huron,  extending  northward  to  lake  Nepi£i>t, 
and  the  river  Utawas. 
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navigation  of  them,  that  extends  12  or  1300 
miles — prevents  or  fecures  the  junflion  of  the 
two  French  colonies  in  Canada  and  Louifiana—r' 
cuts  off  or  maintains  their  paflage  to  the  river 
Ohio^  Mijfifipi,  Lake  Erie,  le  Detroit,  Sandojki, 
Miamis,  Fort  St.  Jofeph,  Illinois,  Kajkajkis, 
Sec— ftops  the  farther  progrefs  of  the  EngHfh 
or  of  the  French  (which  ever  are  poffeffcd  of 
it)  in  North  America-r-lays  our  colonies  open 
to  the  inroads  and  incurfions  both  of  the 
French  and  Indians — whilfl:  it  would  fecure 
them  from  both  in  our  hands — and  unite  the 
frontiers  of  our  northern  and  fouthern  colo- 
nies together,  for  their  mutual  defence  and 
fecurity,  which  might  all  be  fecured  by  this 
one  place,  while  they  could  not  by  many  hun- 
dreds without  it  1 

All  this  will  plainly  appear  only  from  look- 
ing to  the  fituation  of  this  place  in  a  map, 
with  the  account  of  it  above  given,  as  it  is 
well  known  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  it. 

How  came  we  then  ever  to  negledl  fuch  a 
place  ?  Or  to  fuffer  the  French  to  fortify  it 
before  our  eyes,  and  that  upon  our  own  terri- 
tories too  ?  Without  liftening  to  the  follicita- 
tions  of  the  Indians,  particularly  at  the  treaty 
of  Albany  in  1722,  to  prevent  it  ?  Vvhich  we 
might  have  done  then,  only  by  ordering 
them  to  quit  it,    as  we  did  but  a  year  or  two 

before 
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before  at  Onondago.  This  fatal  negledl  Is 
plainly  the  caufe  of  all  our  prefent  difturb- 
ances  and  loffes  -,  and  we  hope  it  may  not  be 
thought  improper  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  like  negleds  and  misfortunes  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  which  we  fhall  never  do,  unlefs  we  fe- 
cure  this  place. 

It  was  for  this  important  place  of  Niagara, 
and  Nova  Scotia^  that  this  nation  engaged  in 
this  prefent  war,  if  they  know  their  true  in- 
tereft.  The  great  claim  that  Britain  has  in 
the  inland  parts  of  North  America  is  over 
the  territories  of  the  Fiiie  Nations^  which  this 
place  lies  in  the  midft  of,  and  in  a  manner 
entirely  commands.  We  talk  much  of  the 
river  Ohio,  which  is  likewife  a  place  of  great 
confequence,  it  is  true,  but  it  feems  to  be  of  lefs 
confequence  than  Niagara,  which  in  a  manner 
commands  it.  If  we  were  pofTcffed  o^ Niagara^ 
the  French  in  Canada  would  be  cut  off  from 
any  accefs  to  the  river  Ohio,  and  almoft  all 
their  other  encroachments  on  us.  But  if  we 
let  them  remain  in  pofieiTion  of  this  place, 
all  our  colonies  will  be  open  to  them,  and  we 
need  never  expe6t  to  be  free  from  encroach- 
ments, broils  and  difTentions  with  them.  Un- 
lefs we  recover  Niagara  then  that  fo  juftiy 
belongs  to  us,  we  engaged  in  this  war  to  no 
manner  of  purpofe  •,  but  muft  have  frequent 
and  daily  occafions  for  many  more  fuch  wars, 
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with  little  profpeft  of  any  better  fuccefs  from 
them,  than  we  have  hitherto  met  with  in 
this. 

We  had  furely  nothing  elfe  to  do  then, 
cither  to  have  prevented  the  prefent  war  in 
America,  or  to  have  done  what  we  pleafcd  in 
it,  but  to  have  vindicated  our  juft  and  indif- 
putable  right  to  Niagara,  and  to  have  fecured 
that  fingle  place  at  firft.  None  could  have 
hindered  us  to  have  done  this,  as  the  trifling 
fort  the  French  have  there,  eredted  fince  the 
year  1751,  ftands  entirely  by  itfelf,  at  a  great 
diftance  from  their  other  fettlements,  and  in 
the  midft  of  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations, 
our  friends  and  allies.  By  this  means  we 
might  have  put  an  end  to  our  difturbanccs 
in  all  appearance,  long  before  war  was  decla- 
red. If  the  French  had  offered  to  ftir,  how 
eafy  might  it  have  been  for  us,  by  means  of 
Niagara,  Ofwego,  the  Six  Nations,  &c.  to 
have  demolilhed  fort  Frontenac,  another  en- 
croachment upon  our  territories  ;  while  the 
numbers  of  people  we  had  in  New- England 
flood  upon  their  guard  againft  Crown-Point, 
By  this  means  likewife  we  might  have  car- 
ried the  war  into  our  enemies  country,  in- 
ftead  of  bringing  it  into  our  own,  as  we  did 
by  going  to  fort  Du  Quefne.  And  what  was 
fb  proper  then,  may  not  be  improper  again 
perhaps,  if  it  is  yet,    when  chofe  things  are 

rightly 
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rightly  underftood  ;  which  it  is  our  only  de- 
fign  to  make  them,  now  as  we  endeavoured  to 
do  then. 

As  for  the  importance  of  the  great  Lakes^ 
that  are  thus  commanded  by  Niagara^  we 
need  not  infill  upon  it.  That  will  abundant- 
ly appear  from  their  vaft  extent,  and  fituation 
in  the  midft  of  all  the  mod  important  places 
in  North  America,  and  moft  of  the  natives  in 
it.  Thefe  Lakes  are  five  in  number,  which  forni 
fo  many  feas,  that  all  communicate  with  one 
another,  and  afford  an  inland  navigation,  that 
extends  over  the  whole  continent  almoft  of 
North  America,  as  appears  from  the  account 
of  it  above  given.  Whoever  then  are  mailers 
of  thefe  lakes  muft  command  that  continent, 
fooner  or  later,  fince  they  have  fuch  an  eafy 
accefs  to  it,  aiid  ready  paiTage  over  it  all,  by- 
means  of  this  navigation;  whilft  thofe  who 
are  only  lettled  on  the  fea  coaft  are  precluded 
from  a  paflage  to  the  inland  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent by  many  ridges  of  mountains  that  fur- 
round  them  in  all  pares,  and  hem  them  in  on 
every  fide  :  by  which  they  are  likewife  de- 
prived of  any  communication  with  the  natives, 
who  chiefly  refide  on  and  about  thofe  great 
lakes,  for  the  fake  of  the  fruitful  lands,  and 
mild  climate,  with  the  great  plenty  of  furrs, 
tjiat  they  afford. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  lakes  efpecially  the  two  lower  ones, 
lake  Oniario,  and  Erie\  with  great  part  of  the 
two  next  adjoining  to  them,  lake  Huron,  and 
Michigan,  are  the  property  of  the  Five  Na- 
tiotis  of  Indians,  and  have  belonged  to  them 
by  conquefl:  and  aftual  pofieflion  upwards  of 
a  hundred  years  ;  which  they  have  made  over 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  by  many  folemn 
and  formal  afts  and  deeds,  and  the  fame  was 
acknowledged  by  France  itfelf  at  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  as  we  fhall  abundantly  prove  in 
the  fecond  part  of  this  difcourfe, concerning 
the  rights  and  titles  of  the  two  nations  in 
America.  The  only  claim  the  French  have 
to  them  is,  the  liberty  they  had  by  the  treaty 
of  Uirtcht  to  frequent  thofe  countries  of  the 
Indians  for  the  fake  of  trade  -,  from  which 
they  would  now  pretend  a  right  to  them,  we 
fuppofe,  as  they  have  been  allowed  to  make 
feme  fettlements  in  them,  for  the  convenience 
and  refrefhment  of  their  traders  in  paffing 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  they  pretended 
when  they  made  them. 

The  chief  fettlements  they  have  here  are 
Niagara  and  k  Detroit,  or  the  Straits  of  the 
Lakes,  between  lake  Erie  and  Huron.  At  the 
lirft  they  have  only  a  fmall  fort,  built  chiefly 
of  wood,  and  fmce  the  year  1751,  where  they 
keep  about  fixty  or  feventy  men,  for  no  other 
purpofe  but  to  keep  poflefTion  of  this  import- 
ant- 
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ant  pais.  They  have  likewife  lately  bulk  a. 
magazine  upon  the  river  fide  immediately 
above  the  great  fall,  in  order  to  lodge  their 
goods  and  ftorcs,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
tranfport  by  land  from  their  fort  below  the 
fall  to  this  ftorehoufe  j  the  diftance  between 
which  is  reckoned  twenty  miles.  Thefe  are 
the  only  fettlements  they  have  at  Niagara, 
where  the  country  is  mountainous  and  bar- 
ren, unfit  for  culture  for  the  mod  part.  But 
not  far  from  it  the  country  is  more  fruitful 
on  the  fides  of  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  Thefe 
lakes  are  here  about  36  miles  afunder,  to  wit,  8 
miles  from  lake  Ontario  to  the  fording  place 
in  the  river  of  Niagara^  and  as  far  from  thence 
to  the  great  fall  ;  from  which  it  is  reckoned 
20  or  22  miles  to  lake  Erie^  and  the  river  is 
navigable  the  whole  way,  v/ith  only  a  fmall 
rippling  nigh  the  entrance  of  the  lake.  Thefe 
accounts  I  have  from  fome  of  our  people  who 
have  been  all  over  thofe  parts. 

But  at  le  Detroit  the  French  have  a  more 
confiderable  fettlement,  ever  finre  they  ufurp- 
ed  that  place  contrary  to  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians in  I  700.  Some  of  our  people  who  were 
there  in  1750  and  51  report,  that  the  French 
had  there  about  thirty  or  forty  plantations  or 
farms,  in  a  fine  champaign  country,  with 
about  5  or  00  people,  and  three  villages  of 
Indians  j  oae  of  Ilurons,  called  by  our  people 
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Wiendoes  \  another  of  Poutewatamis,  called 
Pons  J  and  a  third  of  Outawas,  or  thawas. 
The  number  of  Indians  in  thofe  villages  was 
uncertain,  as  they  are  fo  conftantly  out  on 
hunting  parties  ;  they  judged  them  about 
3  or  400  fighting  men.  As  for  their  fortifi- 
cations they  were  no  way  confiderable,  being 
at  fuch  a  diftance  from  any  danger  of  an 
attack,  but  from  the  Indians  ;  altho'  the 
French  have  fince  flrengthned  this  place  no 
doubt,  as  it  is  the  great  fupport  of  their  inte- 
reft  among  the  natives  of  all  thofe  weftern 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  center  of  their 
feveral  draggling  fettlements  r^mong  them. 

III.  Of  the  river  Ohio,  and  Fort  Du 
^efne. 
The  lYWQvOhio  is  next  to  be  confidered  ;  which 
runs  through  great  part  of  our  colonics  of 
Penftlvania^  and  Carolina,  and  waters  a  coun- 
try that  is  nigh  five  hundred  mi!es  fquare, 
which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft  countries 
in  all  North  America.  This  river  is  not  lefs 
than  10  or  12000  miles  long  by  all  accounts, 
from  its  fource  nigh  the  habitations  of  the  fix 
nations  to  its  mouth' at  the  MiJJifipi,  with  fe- 
veral large  rivers  Polling  into  it,  that  fpread 
over  our  colonies  far  and  nigh.  A  large 
branch  of  the  Ohio,  called  Wood  River,  from 
Colonel  JVood  of  Virginia,   who  difcovered  it 
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firft  In  1654,  and  feveral  times  afterwards,  of. 
which  an  authentic  account  is  to  be  feen  in 
the  archives  of  the  royal  fociety,  befides  the 
accounts  we  have  of  that  difcovery  from  our 
hiftorians  -,  this  large  branch  of  the  Ohio^ 
I  fay,  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  South  Caro- 
lina^ and  runs  through  that  province,  and  all 
North  Carolina^  to  the  middle  of  Virginia  : 
befides  feveral  other  branches  of  it  that  rife  in 
the  Apalachean  mountains  from  the  fame 
fources  with  the  rivers  that  run  through  our 
fettlements  eaft  of  thofe  mountains,  and  make 
a  navigation  from  the  Ohio  down  to  the  fea- 
coaft,  excepting  a  fmall  land  carriage  from 
one  river  to  the  other. 

The  Ohio  is  befides  remarkable  for  its  gen- 
tle current,  contrary  to  mofl  of  the  inland 
rivers  in  North  America,  which  are  very  ra- 
pid, with  numbers  of  falls  in  them  ;  but  we 
hear  of  only  one  fall  in  the  Ohio,  which  is  naviga- 
ble both  up  and  down,  as  appearsfrom  the  jour- 
nals and  feveral  verbal  accounts  of  our  people, 
who  have  gone  up  and  down  the  whole  river. 
They  tell  us  indeed  that  the  river  is  very 
crooked,  as  is  ufual  with  all  rivers  that  run 
through  a  level  champaign  country,  as  this 
does  ;  but  this  at  the  fame  time  makes  its  cur- 
rent flack,  and  the  whole  river  eafy  to  navi- 
gate, all  the  way  from  the  MiJJiftpi  nigh  to 
the  river  of  the  Senekaas^  which  falls  into  lake 
Y  Ontario 
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Ontario  at  OJwego.  Another  river  of  lake 
Ontario^  the  river  Conde^  or  new  river,  rifes 
ftill  nigher  to  the  Iburces  of  the  Ohioy  and 
affords  a  navigation  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  6"/.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mijfifipi^ 
quite  acrofs  the  continent  of  North  America  ; 
befide  the  m  any  communications  of  the 
branches  of  the  Ohio^  with  lake  Erie. 

The  country  on  the  fouth  fides  of  the  Ohio 
is  very  mountainous,    and  difficult  to  pafs  for 
fome  hundred  miles.    The  Apalachean  mount- 
ains there  extend  weft  within  one  or  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  Miffifipi.     But  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Ohio^  between  that  and  lake  Erie^ 
the  country  is  level  and   very  fertile,    being 
hkewife  watered  with  numbers  of  rivers  that 
run  through  it  from  the  brinks  of  lake  Erie 
to  the  Ohio.     With  this  it  affords  plenty  of 
fait  from  the  many  fait  fprings,  and  even  fait 
water  rivulets,  with  which  this  country  abounds, 
that  is  of  great  ufe  in  thofe  inland  parts.     It 
likewife  abounds  with  both  food  and  raiment, 
we  may  fay,    from  the  vaft  quantities  of  wild 
oxen  or  buffaloes  found  in  the  extenfive  mead- 
ows all  over  this  country  ;  a  creature  peculiar 
to  North  America,  that  is  larger  than  an  Ox, 
with  a  fleece  like  a  fheep,   of  which  feveral 
manufadlures   have   been   made    little     infe- 
rior to  filk  :    which  was  particularly  recom- 
mended by   Lewis  XIV,  in   his   grant  of  the 
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MiJJiJipi  to  Mr.  Crozat^  as  a  valuable  commo- 
dity in  trade.  Befides,  this  country  affords 
great  plenty  of  deer,  beaver,  fkins  and  furs, 
the  richeft  commodities  of  all  North  Ame- 
rica. 

We  need  not  wonder  then,  how  the  French 
or  any  others  may  maintain  themfelves  in  this 
country,  with  little  or  no  charge,  efpecially 
with  fo  many  natives  in  it  at  their  command : 
and  how  they  mud  foon  encreafe  and  multi- 
ply in  it,  to  the  conftant  difturbance  and  an- 
noyance of  all  our  colonies,  fo  long  as  they 
hold  any  of  this  country  fouth  of  lake  £nV, 
and  far  more  the  whole  of  it. 

If  we  confider  the  fituation  of  this  country 
between  the  Ohio  and  lake  Erie,  that  is  not 
above  fifty  or  fixty  miles  broad  in  the  eaftern 
parts,  but  nigh  two  or  three  hundred  miles  in 
its  weftern  parts,  bounded  by  the  great  lakes 
on  one  hand,  and  extenfive  ridges  of  mount- 
ains on  the  other,  with  this  convenient  pafs 
and  navigable  river  between  them,  leading 
direflly  into  the  middle  of  our  fettlements 
from  all  the  interior  parts  of  the  continent  ; 
oppofite  to  which  likewife  are  many  eafy  and 
convenient  pafTes  in  the  mountains,  and  na- 
vigable rivers,  down  to  the  maritime  parts  ; 
if  we  confider  this,  I  fay,  of  what  confequence 
muft  this  country  be  to  us  ?  And  how  fatal 
has  our  negledof  it  been  ?  We  have  no  other 
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way  that  is  known  from  any*  of  our  prefent 
fettlements  in  all  North  America,  except 
South  Carolina,  to  any  of  the  interior  parts  of 
that  continent,  but  through  this  country  by 
Fort  du  ^lefne,  or  by  Niagara.  On  the  fouth 
of  thefe  we  are  precluded  from  a  paflage  to 
that  continent  by  the  mountains  that  run 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  weft,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  great  lakes. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  enquired  into,  how 
far  the  river  Holjlon  is  navigable,  both  above 
and  below  the  Cherokees,  and  what  fort  of  a 
pafTage  that  river  may  afford  into  our  colo- 
nies ;  lead  we  (hould  negled  that,  as  we  have 
done  the  river  Ohio. 

Not  to  mention  the  vafl.  encreafe  of  people, 
power,  trade  and  commerce,  that  this  country 
on  the  Ohio  mud  neceflarily  bring,  it  would 
moreover  fecure  the  polTeffions  we  already  have, 
which  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impofli- 
ble,  to  do  without  it.  Thefe  two  places  alone. 
Fort  du  ^efne^  and  Niagara,  would  proted 
and  defend  our  colonies  from  both  the  French 
and  Indians,  if  well  fecured  by  us  j  whilfl  if 
they  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  we 
lliaU  have  an  inland  frontier  to  defend,  eaft  of 
thefe  places,  as  we  now  have,  that  is  upwards 
of  2000  if  not  3000  miles  in  extent  :  and  that 
conftantly  expofed,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  incur- 
fions  of  a  hoflile  and  warlike  enemy,  and  to 
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the  depredations  of  an  indigent,  neceflltous, 
and  barbarous  people  ;  wiiich  ic  will  be  im- 
pofTible  for  us  to  prevent,  with  all  the  forts 
and  garrifons,  -and  the  immenfe  charges  that 
we  rnuft  be  at  for  that  purpofe. 

By  thefe  two  places  alone  then,  we  may 
here  fee,  what  we  have  fo  often  intimated,  that 
the  French  fecure  all  North  America  beyond 
our  fettiements,  with  all  the  natives  of  that 
whole  continent  to  fupport  them  in  it,  and 
unite  all  their  colonies  and  ftraggling  fettie- 
ments together  ;  which  gives  them  an  extent 
of  territory,  power  and  dominion,  that  all  we 
are  poffefled  of  there  bears  no  proportion  to. 

It  was  this  great  advantage  and  convenience 
that  made  the  French  fo  intent  upon  fecuring 
the  river  Ohio  ;  a  ftep  that  we  might  always 
fee  they  would  take,  if  it  was  poffible  for  them. 
It  lignifies  nothing  to  be  difputing  their  title 
to  it ;  fuch  a  Convenience  is  Title  enough  to 
them.  They  have  no  other  title  to  all  the 
other  places,  and  immenfe  regions,  that  they 
form  claims  to  over  all  North  America. 

The  mod  convenient  of  all  the  places  in 
thofe  countries,  and  indeed  in  all  the  whole  ex- 
tenfive  navigation  above  defcribed,  from  the 
river  6"/.  Lawrence  to  the  M'jfiftpiy  is  fort 
du  ^efne.  This  place  is  about  mid-way  be- 
tween Canada  and  Louifiana^  and  ferves  as  an 
entrepot  between  thefe  two  French  colo- 
nies 5 
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nies  ;  for  which  it  is  more  convenient  than  any 
one  place  in  all  North  "America,  juft  as  Loidf- 
hurg  is  between  France  and  Canada.  It  (lands, 
at  the  fame  time,  in  a  fine  fertile  country,  of 
vaft  extent,  and  in  a  healthy  cHmate  •,  where 
we  may  exped  to  fee  the  French  encreafe  and 
multiply  apace.  In  thefe  refpefts  the  territories 
of  the  Ohio  are  preferable  to  all  the  other  pof- 
feffions  of  the  French  in  all  America  put  to- 
gether. 

.  Nature  itfelf  has  confpired  to  render  the  ri- 
ver Ohio  hereabouts  a  place  of  confequence 
and  importance,  and  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
people  in  North  America  that  are  within 
reach  of  it,  far  and  nigh.  The  great  thing 
wanted  in  thofe  inland  parts,  both  by  man  and 
bead,  is  Salt ;  which  is  found  in  great  plenty 
all  round  about  fort  Dii  ^lefne,  but  chiefly  in 
the  Salt  Ponds,  between  that  and  lake  Erie. 
Upon  this  account,  that  country,  called  by 
the  fix  nations  Canahogue,  is  the  chief  refort 
both  of  man  and  beaft  from  all  parts.  To 
thefe  ponds  and  other  fait  fprings  hereabouts, 
great  flocks  and  herds  of  deer  and  wild  oxen 
conftantly  refort  for  the  benefit  of  fait  j  upon 
wliich  creatures  the  inhabitants  chiefly  fubfiil, 
and  have  great  fupplies  of  provifions  by  that 
means  without  either  labour,  chargej  or  ex- 
pence.  This  draws  numbers  of  huntfmen  here 
to  purfue  their  game,  the  chief  employment 
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oFthofe  parts.  The  traders  again  follow  the 
huntfmcn  for  their  fkins  and  furs.  Thefe  arc 
the  chief  caufes  of  war  and  bone  of  contention 
here,  where  the  warriors  refort  to  feek  their 
enemies.  Upon  thefe  accounts,  the  parts 
hereabouts  are  the  chief  fupport  of  the  inhabi- 
tants— the  feat  of  war, — and  mart  of  trade  ; 
from  all  parts  of  North  America,  far  and 
nigh.  —  Here  the  fix  nations  have  a  town 
{Gwahaago)^  chiefly  for  their  hunting  :  and  a 
town  of  each  of  the  cantons  is  fettled  here- 
rzbouts.  Here  their  enemies,  even  the  Cataiv- 
bas  from  South  Carolina  meet  them,  and  fight 
thofe  many  battles  we  hear  and  read  of  Here 
likewife  the  French  and  Englifli  Indians,  and 
traders  refort,  either  to  trade  with  or  furprife 
one  another  j  from  whom  we  have  thefe  ac- 
counts, that  are  much  magnified  by  them. 

Thefe  advantages  were  the  more  immediate 
occafion  of  the  French  feizing  the  river  Ohio. 
They  give  us  the  moft  extraordinary  accounts 
of  the  country  hereabouts,  particularly  the 
country  above  defcribed  on  the  fouth  fides  of 
lake  Erie*  \   but  add,    *'  the  banks  of  this 

*'  lake 

*  "  Lake  Erie  is  juftly  dignified  with  the  illuftnous 
"  name  oi  Conti  ;  for  affuredly  it  is  the  finell  lake  upon 
"  earth.  You  may  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  climate, 
"  from  the  latitudes  of  the  countries  that  furround  it.  Its 
"  circumference  extends  to  230  leagues:  but  it  affords 
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"  lake  are  commonly  frequented  by  none  but 
*'  warriors,  whether  the  Iroquois^  the  lllinoisj 

«  every  where  fucli  a  charming  profped,  that  its  banks 
"  are  decked  with  oak-trees,  elms,  chefnut-trees,  wal- 
*'  nuts,  apple  trees,  plum-trees,  and  vines,  which  bear 
•'  their  fineclufters  up  to  the  very  top  o.^'the  trees,  upon  a 
"  fort  of  ground  that  lies  as  fmooth  as  ones  hand.  Such 
*'  ornaments  as  thefe  are  fufhcient  to  give  rife  to  the  moll 
*'  agreeable  idea  of  a  profped  in  the  world,  I  cannot  ex- 
"  prefs  what  vail  quantities  of  deer  and  turkeys  are  to  be 
"  found  in  thefe  woods,  and  in  the  vnfl  meads  that  lye 
"  upon  the  fouth  fides  of  the  lake.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
"  lake,  we  find  wild  heaves  upon  the  banks  of  two 
"  pleafant  rivers  that  diferabogue  into  it,  without  cata- 
"  radls  or  rapid  torrents  (  Ri-v.  Blanc,  and  G-Muhago  ). 
"  It  abounds  with  fturgeon  and  white  fifa.  It  is  clear  of 
"  (helves,  rocks,  and  banks,  and  has  14  or  15  fathom 
**  water.  The  flags,  roe-bucks,  aud  turkeys,  run  in 
"  great  bodies  up  and  down  the  fhore,  all  round  the  lake. 
*'  — In  fine,  if  there  was  a  clear  and  free  pafTage  for  vef- 
"  fels,  from  ^ebec  to  this  lake,  //  ?night  be  ?nade  the  finejl, 
"  therichej},  and  mojl fertile  kingdom  in  iheivorld :  for  over 
"  and  above  all  the  beauties  I  have  mantioned,  there  are 
•'  excellent  Si/'ver-mines  about  20  miles  up  the  country, 
"  upon  a  certain  hill,  from  whence  the  favages  brought 
*'  great  lumps,  that  have  yielded  that  precious  metal  with 
"  little  wade."     La  Hc-ntan,  vol.1,  p.  217. 

This  account  of  the  country  is  agreeable  to  all  others  ; 
but  for  the  Siher-mifies,  I  have  heard  no  further  account 
of  them,  than  that  all  the  country  hereabouts  abounds 
with  lead-mines,  that  afford filver,  as  is  common  for  lead- 
ore  ;  which  gave  rife  to  the  M.j//Jipi  bubble  in  1719.  But 
all  the  vveflern  parts  of  this  country  in  Nezv-Mexico 
abound  with  filver,  and  why  fhould  not  the  callern  parts 
likewife  ? 

"  the 
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**  the  OumamiSi  &c.  and  it  is  very  dangerous 
"  (for  them)  to  flop  there.*"  But  as  foon  as 
the  Englifh  began  to  be  well  eftablilhed  on 
the  Ohio,  they  not  only  had  all  the  natives 
hereabouts  in  their  intereft,  but  fome  of  the 
French  Indians,  as  they  call  them,  particular- 
ly a  tribe  of  the  Hurons  from  Detroit,  the 
Owendoes,  left  them,  and  joined  the  Eng- 
lifli  on  the  Ohio ;  and  many  other  Indians 
threatened  to  follow  them,  for  the  fake  of  a 
more  beneficial  trade  they  had  from  the  Eng- 
lifli.  Upon  this  the  Canadians,  who  depend 
entirely  upon  this  Indian  trade,  cried  out  they 
were  undone ;  and  fent  a  party  of  their  people 
to  feize  this  important  place  on  the  river  Ohio : 
which  the  court  of  France  fupported  them  in, 
or  rather  direded  them  to  do,  feeing  the  vail 
advantages  it  would  gain  thereby,  the  accom- 
plilhment  of  all  their  extravagant  defigns 
above  defcribed,  and  the  fecurity  of  all  North 
America,  by  this  fingle  (Iroke ;  which  they 
faw  we  fhould  prevent  them  in,  if  fuffered  to 
remain  any  longer  on  the  river  Ohio. 

This  is  a  true  (late,  I  believe,  of  the  firfl 
origin  and  caufes  of  our  late  diflurbances  with 
France  ;  and  muft  be  a  perpetual  fource  of  the 
like  ruptures,  if  the  French  remain  where 
they  are  ;  as  will  appear,  I  think,  very  plain- 
ly from  what  follows  in  the  next  fedion. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  French  have  manyln- 
*  Idem,  p.  218. 
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dians  about  Fort du^uefne  to  fupport  them, -and 
other  fettlements  again  to  back  that,  along  the 
fouth  fide  of  lake  Erie,  at  thofe  important 
and  convenient  places,  Cambogue,  and  Sanr 
doJki\  befides  their  confiderable  fettlements 
and  colony  at  le  Detroit  \  with  others  on  the 
rivers  Miamis^  IVahache^  St.  Jofeph,  St.  Ma- 
ry's, Illinois,  and  Mijfifipi,  at  Cahokies,  Ta- 
waroas,  Metchgamias,  and  Kajknjkies,  Sec.  all 
which  places  are  convenienit  to  fort  du  ^efne, 
and  have  a  ready  communicvition  with  it  by 
ter. 

The  French  have  hitherto  divided  all  their 
ftraggling  feLtlements  up  and  down  thofe  ex- 
tenfive  regions,  that  are  connefted   together 
by  the  vaft  water-carriage  above  defcribed,  into 
t\\vttco\om^?>ytoyN\\.,Canada,Louiftana,  and  the 
colony  of  the  Illinois,  upon  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Mijjyipi,  between  the  other  two  :  to  which 
we  may  now  add  a  fourth,  that  has  been  form- 
ed into  a  very  growing  colony,  fince  the  peace 
of  Aix,  but  ferved  before  only  as  an  entrepot 
between  the  others,  to  wit,  le  Betro.t,  or  the 
Straits  of  the  lakes :  all  which  are  convenient 
to  fort  du  Sluefne,  and   the  adjacent  parts  on 
the  river  Ohio  ;  are  conne6led  and  linked  to- 
gether in  one  body  by  it ;  and  all  confpire  and 
unite  together   to  proted  and    fupport   this 
place,  that  is  in  the  center  and   midft  of  them 
all  i  which  may  be  called  a  fifth  colony  that 
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thd  French  have  lately  ufUrped,  and. is  likely 
to  become  the  moft  confiderable  of  all ;  as  all 
their  remote  fettlements  in  the  other  two  that 
are  weft  of  this,  Detroit  and  the  Illinois, 
will  now  become  fupcrfluous  and  needlefs 
and  will  naturally  join  thofe  on  the  river 
Oh'wy  that  are  fo  miich  more  convenient; 
efpecially  for  the  Indian  trade,  for  which  a- 
lone  their  remote  weftern  fettlements  were 
made..  ■.  ,„  ^ 

Here  then,  about  fort  du  ^uefne,  we  riiay 
expedb  to  fee  the  chief  force  of  the  French 
from  ^11  parts  of  North  America,  muftered  up 
together  upon  our  frontiers^  not  only  for  their 
own  fafety  and  fecurity,  but  likewife  for  their 
intereft  and  convenience  :  and  if  we  confider 
the  many  advantages  and  conveniences  of  thi^ 
country,  it  is  plain,  that  this  colony  of  the 
French  on  the  River  Ohio^  mufl:  foon  become 
the  moft  important  of  any  in  N.  America  ; 
and  muft,  with  their  other  fettlements  weft  of 
it,  and  the  intereft  and  influence  they  all  oive 
them  over  the  natives,  command  all  the  in- 
terior parts  of  that  whole  continent,  and  give 
law  to  it  all,  if  ever  it  comes  to  be  well  fettled. 

Fort  du  ^efne  is  convenient,-  not  only  to 
Canada  and  Loiiifiana^  but  to  all  the  fettle- 
menis  the  Fiench  have  among  the  Indians, 
up  and  down  the  whole  continent  of  N.  Ame- 
rica.    Here  they  may  make  all  thofe  Indian 
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nations  come  to  them,  inftead  of  undertaking 
io  many  perilous  and  expenfive  voyages  as 
they  have  been  obliged  to  do,  in  fearch  of  the 
Indians ;  and  will  have  all  thofe  Indians  to 
fu{iport  them  here,  juft  as  they  have  had  at 
Montreal.  ■         , 

Now,  what  will  Ofwego  fignify  to  the  Eng- 
lilh  after  this,  if  they  Ihould  get  it  again  ?  — 
Nothing  at  all  furely.  It  was  fupporled  by, 
and  built  on  purpofe  for,  a  trade  with  thofe 
Far  Indians^  as  they  call  them  in  New  Tork, 
who  will  be  all  ftopt  at  Niagara,  fort  du 
^ejne^  and  other  places  on  the  Ohio,  if  the 
French  remain  in  J^offefTion  of  them. 

Fort  du  ^efne  then  is  the  very  center  of  all 
the  French  force  in  N.  America  put  together, 
and  will  unite  allth^ir  many  fettlements  in  it, 
and  all  the  natives  of  that  whole  continent,  in 
one  body  •,  if  it  has  not  done  it  already : 
which  is  of  much  more  confequence  than  mofl 
people  feem  to  apprehend,  who  are  little  ac- 
:- quainted  with  America,  orthe  fituation  ofthe 
two  nations  in  it;  For  hitherto  the  force  of 
the  French  in  N.  America  has  been  entirely 
broke  and  divided,  by  ib  many  different  drag- 
gling fettlements  up  and  down  on  the  remote 
branches  of  the  rivers  Si.  Lawrence  and 
Mijfiftpiy  and  the  great  lakes ;  by  which  it 
has  been  fo  inconfiderable  and  difregarded, 
that  it  was  never  before  apprehended.     But 

now 
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how  all  thofe  ftraggling  fettlemeiits  are  collee- 
ted  znd  linked  together,  ndt  only  with  one 
another,  but  with  their  two  capitals  of  ^^ebec 
and  New-Orleans  -,  by  which  their  force  has 
become  fo  confiderable  all  at  ortce,  by  that 
one  ftroke  of  fcizing  the  river  0;6/^,  and  fof t 
du  ^efne.  '   '     ' 

Upon  thefe  accounts  We  ffiay^  fee,  that  "fort 
du  ^efne^  or  fome  place  hereabouts,  is  of  vA\\ 
be  the  moft  confiderable  and  important  place 
of  any  perhaps  in  a'l  North  America;  and  is 
by  its  fituation  and  many  conveniences  the  moil 
fit  of  any  place  to  become  the  capitalof  that 
whole  continent,  and  co  give  law  to  it  all.  It 
is  not  only  the  center  of  all  that  prodigious 
navigation  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mijfijipi,  from 
north  to  fouth  ;  but  there  is  ftill  as  confider- 
able and  a  much  more  important  navigation^to 
it  from  eaft  to  weft  :  the  heads  of  thofe  large 
rivers,  Pptcwmack^  and  Sufquebanna,  that  fall 
into  Chefapeak  bay  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
interlock  with  the  branches  of  the  Ohio  here- 
abouts, and  afford  a  navigation  from  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  even  through  the  Apalachean 
mountains,  which  centers  at  fort  du  ^efne  : 
whilft  there  is  another  more  confiderable  navi- 
gation from  it  weftward,  even  to  the  mountains 
oi  New  Mexico^  by  the  feverai  branches  of  the 

MiJJifip 
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MiJJiJipi  thsLt  fpring  from  them,  and  fall  mto' 
that  river  nigh  the  moiith  of  the  Ohio. 

We  may  foon  expedl  then  to  fee  fort  dti 
^ejne  become  as.  confiderable  and  refpeflable 
a  place,  as  it  is  a  convenient  and  important 
one;  and  to  be  made  another  Louijhurg  or 
^ehec^  if  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
And  if  they  found  fo  good  a  title  to  this  place^ 
from  its  great  convenience,  will  it  not  be  more 
convenient  for  them  to  feize  fome  of  our  colo- 
nies on  the  fea  coaft,  in  order  to  get  more 
conveniently  to  it  r* — And  what  is  there  ta 
hinder  them  to  do  that  ? — It  is  furely  high 
time  that  we  Ihould  enquire  into  this  at 
leaft. 
But  this  important  place  ^sihds'm  Peftjhamaj 
and  their  way  to  it  runs  through  that  pro- 
vince, which  they  know  very  well  difclaims 
the  ufe  of  arms,  whilft  they  glory  fo  much  in 
them,  and  make  their  way  good  here  entirely 
by  force  of  arms — What  a  contraft  is  this  ? — 
Surely  if  any  people,  that  ever  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  French,  ever  had  occafion  for 
arms,  the  people  of  Penfihania  have  perhaps 
the  moft,  and  that  at  this  prefent,  to  prefervc 
their  country  and  their  all,  and  to  prevent  a 
redoubtable  fortrefs  being  erected  againft  them 
here,  when  it  may  be  done. 

IV.  Confe-^ 
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IV.    Confequences  of  the  French  encroachments, 

and  method  to  prevent  them,  /^^  ^Barrier 

between  the  t'wo  nations. 

By  theufurpation  of  thofe  three  places  alone. 
Crown- Point,  Niagara,  and  fort  i«  %^/;;^,  not 
fo  mention  their  other  encroachments,  we  fee, 
the  French  cut  us  off  from  any  further  com- 
munication with  North  America,  and  fecure 
all  the  reft  of  that  continent  to  themfelves, 
beyond  the  bounds  that  they  would  prefcribe 
to  us,  to  wit,  at  the  Afalachean  mountains. 
Not  to  mention  any  other  confequences  of  this, 
nor  to  aggravate  matters  beyond  what  the 
plain  matter  of  fadl  will  admit  of,  let  us  fee 
what  part  of  America  fuch  bounds  would 
give  them,  and  what  proportion  that  bears  to 
the  part  they  are  pleafed  to  leave  to  Britain, 
by  fuch  an  exorbitant  and  unjuft  claim. 

The  fettled  part  of  our  colonies,  call  of 
ihefe  encroachments  of  the  French,  which  is 
all  they  would  allow  us,  is  not  above  loo 
miles  in  breadth  in  many  places,  particularly  in 
New-Etigland,  the  chief  and  only  ftrength  of 
the  nation  in  all  America.  If  we  extend  our 
colonies  to  the  Apalachean  mountains,  thofc 
mountains  are  not  above  loo  miles  from  the 
fea  in  the  northern  parts,  and  but  250  miles 
in  any  place,  to  wit,  about  Currotuck  between 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina^  where  the  con- 
tinent 
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tinent  between  the  fea  and  thofe  mountains, 
is  the  broadefl:.  All  this  appears  from  feve- 
ral  furveys  -and  adlual  menfurations  of  diftan- 
ces,  befides  the  common  computations.  This 
is  the  whole  breadth  of  our  prefent  fettlements 
from  the  fea  to  the  wefternmofi:  ridge  of  the 
Allegany  mountains  ;  which  at  a  medium,  in 
the  latitude  40^,  appears  to  be  but  60  leagues, 
but  we  fhall  allow  it  to  be  70  leagues.  Their 
length  again  extends  from  Savannach  in  Gear- 
gia,  in  latitude  32°,  to  George's  River  in  the 
northern  parts  of  New-England,  nighly  in  la- 
titude 44°  •,  whicl)  is  but  twelve  degrees  of 
latitude,  or  720  miles  in  a  ftraight  line,  that 
is,  240  leagues.  But  we  (hall  allow  the  great- 
cft  extent  of  our  pofleflions,  from  the  river 
5/.  Juan  to  Penobfcot  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  be 
330  leagues,  as  it  meafures  in  fome  maps  of 
North  America,  here  made  ufe  of  for  a  gene- 
ral view  of  that  continent.  This  length  330 
multiplied  by  70,  the  mean  breadth,  makes 
23,100  fquare  leagues. 

But  in   the   French   maps    here  quoted,* 

*  Vid.  Carte  de  Nouvelles  dec.  uvertes  par  Mr.  de 
Vlfe. 

This  I  make  ufe  of  not  for  the  fake  of  accuracy,  but 
as  a  comprehenfive  general  view,  all  that  we  want  to  ex- 
hibit :  and  the  breadth  of  ihe  continent  of  No-th  America 
is  here  laid  down  from  the  Ruffian  difcoveries  on  the 
wellern  coall,  the  moft  certain  accounts  we  have  of  it. 
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and  many  others,  the  claims  of  France 
in  North  America  extend  from  the  Jpa^ 
lachean  mountains  to  the  fouth  feas  :  all 
which  extent  of  territory  they  may  not  only 
claim,  but  muft  actually  fecure  and  enjoy  by 
holding  only  Niagara  and  fort  du  ^efne.  Now 
if  we  confider  the  extent  of  this  extravagant 
claim,  it  is  immenfe  j  and  all  they  would 
leave  to  Britain,  great  as  fome  imagine  it  to 
be,  bears  no  proportion  to  it,  as  will  appe# 
from  a  general  eftimate  of  it. 

By  the  beft  accounts  we  have  of  the  longi- 
tude, or  breadth  of  North  America,  it  is  at 
lead  720  or  rather  perhaps  780  leagues,  from 
the  Allegany  or  Apalachean  mountains  to  the 
fouth  feas,  about  the  middle  of  the  continent, 
in  latitude  40*^.  And  it  is  juft  the  fame  dif- 
tance,  720  leagues,  in  the  middle  of  the  con- 
tinent between  eaft  and  weft,  from  the  bay  of 
Mexico  to  the  latitude  64^,  which  is  about  as 
far  north  as  the  continent  is  known  ;  altho'  the 
French  would  extend  their  claims  in  Loiiifiana 
to  the  arctic  pole.*  Now  this  breadth  and 
length  of  720  leagues  makes  518,400  fquare 
leagues,  the  contents  of  the  French  preten- 
fions  in  North  America  !     This  compared  tq 

*  La  Louifiane  n'a  peut  etre  point  d'autres  bornes  au 
nord  que  le  pole  arctique.  Relation  de  la  Louiftanet 
Tom,  I.  p.  %, 
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'§3)J00  fquare  leagues,   all  they  would  le^ve 
to  Britain,  is  more  than  22  to  i.-f 

If  we  extend  the  French  pretenfions  only 
frona  the  Apalachean  mountains  to  the  mount- 
ains of  A^^iciV/mi^f?,  they  are  1,300  miles  broad 
from  eaft  to  weft,  which,  including  Canad^t 
and  all  they  claim  befides  in  North  Americ^ 
is  to  what  Britain  now  enjoys,  as  17  to  i. 

The  Spanifh  territories  again  in  North  Ame- 
y^ca,  by  this  French  divifion  of  that  continent,  ex- 
tend from  the  Rio  d^l  Norte,  which  they  make 
^he  boundary  between  Mexico  and  houifiana^ 
to  the  Rio  Colorado^  that  feparates  New  Mexico, 
from  California^  and  bounds  the  Spanifh  domi- 
nions on  the  weft,  by  their  pretences,,*  Oi^ 
the  north  again  they  would  limit  the  Spaniards 
at  the  latitude  40^;*  and  we  ftiall  fuppofe 
their  territories  on  this  continent  to  be  extended 
fouth  to  the  middle  of  the  bay  oi  Mexico., 
or  fouthern  part  of  California,  that  is,  to  the 
tropic,  much  farther  fouth  than  they  can  be 
any  way  contefted.  By  this  the  Spanifh  terri- 
tories here  are  160  leagues  in  breadth  from 

■\  In  t?ns  eftimate  we  include  the  fpanifh  provinces, 
but  !ea\'e  out  Qayiada,  Nwoa  Scotia,  and  all  Labrador, 
which  claims  of  the  French  are  about  equal  to  what  we 
include  of  the  Spanifh  territories  in  this  eftimate. 

I  Vid.  de  Uljleh  map  abovementioned. 
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feafi:  to  weft  ^t  a  medium,  and  356  leagiiet 
from  north  to  fouth,  which  makes  their  whole 
fuperficiai  contents  56,000  fquare  leagues.  If 
we  include  Calif ornia  in  thefe  territories^  they 
tnake  87,500,  fquare  leagues  %  which  is  about 
a  fixth  of  the  abovcmentioned  claims  of  the 
French,  and  nigh  four  times  as  rriuch  as  taey 
would  leave  to  Britain. 

If  we  divide  the  whole  continent  of  America 
then,  north  of  the  bay  of  Mexico-^  into  twenty- 
five  equal  pitts,  France  not  only  claims,  but 
mufl:  adually  enjoy  by  her  prefeut  pretenfionsi 
twenty  ofthofe  parts,  and  leaves  only  four 
parts  to  Spain,  and  but  one  to  Britain  %  whilft 
Britain  has  a  real  and  original  right  to  that 
whole  continent,  except  the  fouth- weflerti 
jiarts  that  belong  to  Spain,  and  a  fmall  part 
bfit  in  Canada,  which  of  right  only  belongs  to 
France. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  French  would 
divide  the  continent  of  North  America  !  And 
however  extravagant  and  unreafonable,  as  well 
asunjuft,  thefe  their  pretenfions  mud  appear  to 
all  the  world,  yet  we  fee^  they  maintain  them  by 
the  fword  •,  and  would  endeavour  to  perfuade 
the  world  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  their  caufe  ! 

It  is  true,    the  French  are  not  yet  in  pof^ 

leffion  of  all  this  extent  of  territory  ;  but  it  muft 

ill  fail  to  them,   by  th-ir  prefcnt  preteniiuns : 

and  they  will  no  doubt  take  care  to  fecure  it 
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foon,  as  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  them  to  do 
it,  if  they  are  left  in  pofTelTion  o^ Niagara ^  and 
the  river  (jbio. 

The  extent  of  territory  they  are  now  in  pof- 
feflion  ol  by  thefe  their  late  encroachments  and 
ufLirpations  is  very  large,  and  vaftly  greater  than 
all  that  Britain  enjoys,  great  as  feme  would  make 
it.  From  the  Allegany  mountains  to  Fort  Or- 
leans, xht  wefternmod  of  their  fettlements  on  the 
river  ?/['Jfauri,  a  large  branch  of  the  Mijfifi^i 
th  It  extends  weftward  acrofs  the  continent,  as 
the  river  Ohio  does  eaftward,  the  breadth  of 
their  prefent  pofleffions  is  nigh  250  league?, 
which  multiplied  by  400  leagues,  the  length 
of  thofe  poffeflions  from  the  bay  of  Mexico  to 
the  limits  of  Hudfon^  bay,  makes  100,000 
fquare  leagues.  All  which  they  have  already 
ufurped  in  North  America,  within  thefe  few 
years,  exclufive  of  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  czz. 
that  may  belong  to  them  ;  and  exclufive  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Labrador,  which  they  ptetend 
to  claim  likewife. 

Their  ufual  route  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St,  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mijji- 
fipi,  by  way  of  the  great  lakes,  which  they 
feem  to  reckon  themfelves  in  fecure  poflefllon 
of,  is  upwards  of  3000  miles,  which  may  be 
thus  computed  ;  From  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  to  Niagara,  or  rather  to  lake 
£nV,   is  about  1000   miles,  which  they  call 

Canada: 
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Canada.     Their  Pays  d'en  haut^  as  they  call  it, 

extending  from  thence  to  the  Mijfifipiy  by  way 
of  the  hakes  and  river  Illinois^  their  ufual  route 
hitherto,  is  upwards  of  looo  miles  farther. 
And  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  MiJJl/ipi 
is  counted  iijo  miles.  In  all  which  diftances 
they  have  fixed  forts  here  and  there,  in  the 
molt  convenient  pafles,  to  fccure  all  this  vaft 
extent  of  territory,  and  thereby  keep  all  the 
natives  in  it  under  their  command. 

If  we  compare  this  to  what  Britain  now  en- 
joys on  the  fea  coaft  of  North  America  it  is 
nigh  as  five  to  one.  Even  if  we  extend  our 
pofleffions  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  la- 
titude 49 '^j  to  the  river  St.  Juait,  in  latitude 
30^,  all  that  the  nation  claims,  I  believe,  ic 
makes  but  19  degrees  of  latitude,  or  1140 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  not 
200  miles  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  at  a 
medium — The  great  extent  of  theBritifh  pof- 
feflions  on  the  coaft  of  North  America,  that 
are  generally  reckoned  to  be  upwards  of  2000 
miles  in  length,  proceeds  from  the  many  wind- 
ings of  the  road,  and  meanders  of  the  coaft, 
with  the  computed  diftances  in  the  woods  of 
America  being  often  greater  than  the  real 
diftance. 

If  we  compare  thefe  pretenfionsof  the  French 
with  their  real  rights  and  titles  in  North  Ame- 
rica, they  are  ftill  more  furprizing  and  unrea- 

fonable. 


fonable.  They  who  have  no  juft  right  or  title 
to  any  part  of  North  America,  but  to  thofe 
two  places  alone  upon  the  river  St.  Lawrence; 
Jadonjfac^  and  ^ubec*  if  their  rights  and  titles 

*  TJfie  French  were  conflantly  drove  out  of  all  parts  df 
North  America  by  the  Englidi,  who  firft  difcovered  and 
feized  that  whole  continenr,  even  out  of  Canada  itfelf  in 
1627,  28,  and  29,  and  never  hsd  any  right  there  (notwith- 
fianding  all  the  painG  the.r  commifTahes  take  by  many 
falfe  affertions,  eafy  to  be  Ihown,  to  make  out  a  title), 
'till  a  right  was  given  them  by  Charles  I,  by  the  treaty 
oi  St.  Germain  in  1632  ;  who  thereby  only  furrendered  td 
tkem,  tons  les  lieu.}c  occupes  en  la  Nowvelle  France,  &c.  all  t hi 
places  occupied  (or  feized)  in  Me-iv  Frattce,  Acadia  or 
Canada,  by  thefuhjeils  of  his  Majejly  of  Great  Britain — Now 
it  appears  from  the  accounts  of  Champlain  governor  of  the 
country,  and  all  others,  that  the  only  places  occupied,  feized, 
or  pojjefcd,  in  thofe  countries,  either  by  the  French  or  En- 
glifli  at  that  time,  were,  Port-Rojal  and  St.  Sa-oiours,  in 
No-ua  Scotia,  with  Tadouffac  and  ^eBec  in  Canada —  The 
two  firll  of  thefe  places  they  reftor^d  to  us  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  ;  and  for  the  two  laft  they  were  to  indemnify 
our  fubjefts,  meaning  Sir  Daiud  Kirk,  the  only  lawful 
proprietor  of  them,  to  whom  the  king  had  granted  them, 
and  from  whom  he  could  noc  take  them  without  a  valuable 
confideration,  amounting  to^,-coo,  which  the  French  never 
payed,  but  ftill  owe  ;  as  appears  from  a  memorial  of 
Sir  Le^j.-is  Kirk  and  brother,  to  king  Charles  II,  after  the 
reftoration,  and  many  other  accounts. 

By  this  treaty  then  the  king  gave  up  only  thofe  places^ 
and  not  the  countries.  For  that  reafon  he  confirmed  hig 
former  grants  of  the  country  of  Canada  the  very  next  year 
after  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  as  appears  from  the  fard 
memorial,  the  words  of  which  are,  *'  the  king  of  England 
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were  duly  enquired  into,   now  lay  claim  to  \% 
all  in  a  manner  •,  not  only  to  fatisfy  their  pre- 
fent  ambitious  views,  but  to  make  us  and  the 

**  taking  notice,  that,  altho'  the  foris  and  caftles,  according 
"  to  the  league,  were  delivered  up  into  the  poffefllon  of 
"  the  French,  (efpecially  fuch  as  had  been  erefled  during 
"  their  poffeiTion  thereof)  yet  that  his  fubjedts  were  not 
"  to  be  excluded  from  trade  or  free  commerce,  in  thofe 
*'  regions  that  were  firft  difccvered  and  pofleffed  by  his 
"  fubjefts,  did,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  by  his  let- 
"  ters  patents,  dated  May  1 1,  1633 — Grant  unto  Sir  Lezvit. 

'*  Kirk full  priviledge,  notonly  of  trade  and  commerce 

"  in  the  river  Canada  {St.  La^.vrexce  fo  called)  and  places, 
*'  on  either  fide  adjacent,  but  zKo  to  plant  colonies,  and 
f  build  forts  and  bulwarks  where  they  (hould  think  fit"-— 
And  not  only  fo,  but  the  king  and  parliament,  that  fanie 
year  1633,  ratified  and  confirmed  to  the  fubjefts  of  Britain 
five  difi-erent  grants  they  had  made  both  of  No^i^a  Scotiji 
and  Canada,  in  the  years  1621,  25,  27,  28,  and  33,* 
inftead  of  ceding  thofe  countries  to  the  French — For  thefe 
reafons  Cromweil  took  Nova  Scotia  from  them  in  1654, 
and  maintained  our  right  to  it  at  the  treaty  of  Weftminftef 
in  1655.  And  altho'  they  had  a  right  to  No-va  Scotia 
given  them  afterwards  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  yet  they 
never  had  any  to  Canada,  nor  any  part  of  it,  but  the  two 
places  here  mentioned.  And  if  due  enquiry  is  made,  it  will 
appear,  that  they  have  no  jull  right  or  title  to  any  other 
part  of  North  America,  unlefs  we  allow  ufurpation  and 
encroachment  to  be  a  right. 

For  thefe  reafons  Queen  Jfnzs  maintained  in  a  manifefto 
in  1 7 1 1  >  her  j lift  and  imonteflahle  rights  and  titles^  to  all  North 
Jmenca — except  a  I  art  yielded  to  France — ivhich  ivas  held  in 
fief  from  the  crovjn  of  Britain,   and  ought  to  revert  to  it. — 

®  Scots  afts  of  parliament,  ^nn.  1633,  Ch.  2S» 

WOr^ 
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world  believe,  that  their  claims  are  very  great, 
if  ever  they  come  to  be  fettled.  But  of  this  we 
may  perhaps  give  a  more  particular  account, 
when  we  come  to  treat  profeffedly  of  this 
fubjedt. 

All  this  extent  of  territory  they  hold  merely 
by  means  of  a  parcel  of  ftroUing  Indian  tra- 
ders, that  have  rambled  vp  and  down  thofe 
countries,  becaufe  they  could  not  live  at 
home;  and  for  that  reafon  alone  they  pretend 
to  claim  fuch  a  vaft  extent  of  this  whole  conti- 
nent. They  have  not  above  feventy  or  eighty 
thoufand  people  at  moll  in  all  their  domini- 
ons in  America,  that  they  call  Canada,  with 
14  or  15000  in  Lou'/tana,  and  of  thofe  nine 
tenths  and  more  are  fettled  within  the  compafs 
of  about  fixty  leagues  betv/een  ^tehec  and 
Montreal',  whilfl  they  pretend,  by  means  of 
the  reft,  a  parcel  of  Coureurs  de  Bois,  as  they 
call  them,  that  are  fcattered  up  and  down  the 

And  the  city  of  London,  in  the  2  2d  article  of  their  inflruc- 
tions  to  their  reprefqptatives  in  parliainent,  after  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  ordered  that  enquiry  be  made,  is}hy  the  French 
tveie  left  rn  poffej/loti  ofCaiKidn. 

There  is  a  great  change  of  affairs  then  in  fo  fiiorta  time 
as  fmce  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  if  the  French  now  claim  20 
parts  in  25  of  the  whole  continent  of  North  America,  who 
then  had  or.Iy  a  right  to  thefe  two  places  ;  or  at  moft  no 
farther  than  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  5/.  La^vrence  to 
Montreal,  with  fonie  fmall  claim  they  may  have  about  lake 
Superior  perhaps, 

woods 
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woods  and  defiirts,  and  Jive  a  lawlefs  life 
among  the  favages,  without  any  fettled  abode 
or  habitation,  to  claim  and  hold  all  this  im- 
mcnfe  extent  of  territory  here  defcribed. 

We  have  indeed  hitherto  difregarded  thofc 
their  encroachments  upon  our  territories  in  a 
manner  that  fome  think  highly  blamable  :  but 
to  tell  the  truth,  they  have  been  fo  very  flen- 
der  and  infignificant  for  the  moft  part,  that 
they  were  hardly  worth  notice,  'till  they  came 
to  be  efpoufed  and  proteded  by  the  French 
king.  Their  fettlements  in  all  thofe  countries 
were  no  more  than  truck- houfes  in  the  woods 
among  the  Indians,  in  order  to  carry  on  a 
trade  with  the  favages,  built  only  for  their 
fafety  and  refrefliment  in  pafling  backwards  and 
forwards,  as  they  themfelves  have  declared  on 
many  occafions,  and  particularly  at  Niagara^ 
even  in  i75i>  when  thty  were  erefting  their 
prefent  fore  there.  Upon  thefe  accounts  their 
encroachments  have  been  difregarded  by  us ; 
efpecially  as  they  feem  to  have  a  right  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  to  frequent  thofe  countries  of 
the  fix  nations  for  trade,  whilft  they  declare 
them  by  the  fame  treaty  to  htfubje£f  to  the  do- 
minion of  Great  Britain^  Magna  Britannia!  im- 
perio  fubj  Sofas  -f.  For  thefe  reafons  few  feem  to 
have  imagined,  that  the  French  would  ever 

f  Treaty  Utrecht,    Art.  15. 
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claim  all  thofe  countries  by  means  of  a  parcel 
of  (trolling  -and  ftraggling  traders,  that  were 
.allowed  to  wander  up  and  down  in  them  -,  al- 
though I  niuft  own,  I  always  rufpeded  their 
defign  to  do  it  fome  time  or  other.  They  tool^ 
•the  opportunity  to  do  it,  when  they  thought 
Britain  was  reduced  by  the  late  expenfive  war; 
and  they  will  no  doubt  take  every  other  oppor- 
tunity that  offers  to  diftrefs  us  ftill  more  and 
more  in  America,  if  we  allow  them  fuch  a 
power  to  do  it. 

This  they  will  never  be  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  whenever  they  think  fit,  fo  long 
as  that  chain  of  forts  above  mentioned,  with 
which  they  have  furrounded  our  colonies  on 
all  fides,  is  allowed  to  ftand.  Thefe  are  fo 
many  batteries  ereded  againft  us,  not  only  to 
deprive  the  nation  of  its  juft  rights,  but  to  di- 
itrefs  and  annoy  us, whenever  they  have  a  mind. 
There  they  conftantly  keep  troops,  ftores,  and 
magajiines  of  all  warlike  engines,  and  mufter 
their  forces  together  :  while  our  people  mind 
nothing  but  planting,  and  are  entirely  de- 
fencelefs,  open,  and  expofed  every  where. 

So  long  as  we  fuffer  thefe  or  other  French 
forts  to  be  erected  thus  upon  our  frontiers, 
they  will  cod  us  much  more  than  if  we  were 
to  build  ten  times  as  many  ourfelves,  as  we 
plainly  fee  from  what  has  happened  of  late. 
They  will  even  oblige  us  to  dp  that,  if  we  let 

only 
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bnly  Niagara  ^nd  fort  du  ^iefne  ftandj  and  we 
rhay  be  little  the  better  for  it  after  all  perhaps* 
Our  frontiers  are  not  to  be  guarded  without  an 
incredible  number  of  forts,  as  will  appear 
from  confidering  them  :  they  extend  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  bay  of 
Mexico.,  nigh  three  thoufand  miles  round  by 
the  mountains,  in  all  which  diftance  we  mult 
build  forts  at  every  pafs,  to  fecure  our  colo- 
nies only  againft  four  fortifications  of  the 
French,  to  wit,  ^lehec^  Cro-zvn-Point,  Nia^ 
gara,  and  Fort  du  ^lejne^  if  we  allow  their 
prefent  forts  there  to  Hand.  And  when  we 
build  forts  there,  it  may  be  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  perhaps,  than  thofe  we  have  built,  to  let 
the  French  feize  them.  They  keep  Handing 
armies  for  that  purpofe,  and  can  at  any  time 
bring  their  whole  force  together,  we  fee,  a- 
gainft  any  of  our  fettlements,  while  our  force 
is  always  divided  and  difanited  ;  and  fuch 
Sta72diug  Armies  as  may  be  fufficient  to  oppofe 
the  French  are  not  only  inconvenient  in  many 
refpedts,  but  this  nation  is  perhaps  unable  to 
maintain  armies  fufficient  for  that  purpofe. 

If  we  fuffer  the  French  to  fecure  and  fortify 
our  frontiers  in  North  America  in  the  manner 
they  have  done,  their  forts  there  may  coft  this 
nation  as  much  as  the  fortifications  in  Flanders 
have  done,  and  the  nation  may  be  as  little  the 
better  for  it  perhaps.  It  was  thofe  fortificati* 
B  b  2  ons 
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ons  in  Flande-rs  that  have  brought  this  nation 
into  fuch  an  immenfe  debt,  and  all  its  prefenc 
difficulties  and  incumberances,  which  it  is 
(o  far  from  being  likely  to  get  rid  of,  or  ever 
to  be  free  from,  that  we  fee  a  perpetual  and 
conftant  fource  of  the  like  calamaties,  burdens 
and  taxes,  from  the  fame  French  engines  erec- 
ted every  where  on  our  frontiers  in  America, 
and  at  our  own  doors,  inftead  of  thofe  of  our 
neighbours. 

What  is  ftill  more  provoking,  all  thofe 
French  forts  are  ereded  upon  our  own  territo- 
ries. There  is  not  one  of  all  the  French  forts 
in  the  lifl:  of  them  above  mentioned  *,  but 
what  ftand  on  territories  belonging  to  Britain, 
if  it  had  its  juft  rights  -,  except  perhaps  Cham- 
Mi  and  Montreal,  with  thofe  below  them  in 
Canada.  Thefe  forts  are  the  French  encroach- 
ments we  hear  of,  which  not  only  deprive  this 
nation  of  its  undoubted  rights,  but  at  the  fame 
time  diftrefs  and  annoy  it  in  the  manner  we  fee, 
and  that  by  means  of  its  own  territories! — It  is* 
this  that  the  nation  is  fo  provoked  and  alarm- 
ed at,  and  for  fo  good  reafons. 

By  thefe  encroachments,  and  the  chain  of 
forts  that  the  French  have  drawn  round  us, 
they  cut  us  off  from  any  accefs  even  to  our- 
own  terr'tories,  in  all  the  interior  parts  of 
North  America; — fecure  all  that  continent  to 
themfelves  beyond  this  their  chain, —  include 
*  Page  izo. 
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in  their  bounds  all  the  vaft  regions  above  de* 
fcribed, — prefcribe  laws,  bounds  and  limits,  to 
Britain  every  where  in  its  own  territories,—^ 
and  take  juft  as  much  of  North  America  as 
they  think  proper,  or  find  convenient, — there^ 
by  enabling  themfelves  to  feize  as  much  more 
of  it  as  they  may  at  any  other  time  think  fir, 
— All  thofe  extenfive  regions  that  they  thus 
claim  to  themfelves  they  cannot  indeed 'occu* 
pyj  but  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  they  will 
allow  no  one  elfe  to  do  it,  building  forts  at 
every  place  that  can  exclude  the  Engliib  from 
any  accefs  to  them. 

Thefe  their  forts  were  the  Real  ylrguments 
they  made  ufe  of  to  fettle  our  bounds  and  li- 
mits, when  they  put  us  off  with  their  Iham 
negotiations,  and  the  frivolous  pretences  of 
iheir  commifTaries. 

The  confequences  of  thefe  things  are  much 
more  threatening  and  alarming  to  Britain, 
than  many  feem  to  be  aware  of.  We  fee, 
the  Indian  natives  of  North  America,  who 
have  hitherto  been  under  the  dominion  or 
power  of  Britain,  are  already  obliged  to  throv/ 
it  off,  and  put  themfelves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fuperior  power  of  the  French  -,  and 
what  is  there  to  hinder  the  Britifh  colonies 
there  to  do  the  fame,  if  they  had  a  mind  for 
it  ?  — Or  how  will  they  be  able  to  withftand 
the  united  force  of  both  the  French  and  Indi- 
ans 
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ins  of  all  that  continent  againft  theift.  If  they 
•were  ever  fo  intent  upon  doing  it  ?  — Surely  if 
the  French  go  on  to  increafe  and  ftrengthen 
thenjfelvesonly  for  a  very  few  years  longer,  as 
they  have  done  fince  the  treaty  of  Jix,  they 
muft  be  able  to  command  any,  or  even  all  the 
Britifh  colonies  in  N.  America,    and  make 
them  fubmic  to  their  terms,  whenever  they 
pleafe,  if  they  were  ever  fo  inclinable  to  reFufe 
them.    To  be  fully  convinced  of  this  we  need 
only  confidei-  what  they  have  done  already, 
and  that  when  they  were  no  way  prepared  for 
it.     If  the  French  had  taken  a  few  years  more 
to  have  prepared  themfelves  for  the  execution 
of  their  prefent  defigns,  they  might  have  been 
able  in  a  very  fhort  time  to  have  made  mofl 
of  our  colonies  fubmit  to  them  j   and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  will  be  well  prepared  for 
that  very  foon,    unlefs  Britain  takes  care  ta 
prevent    it,    now    when    it  may   be  done ; 
which  if  they  do  not  do  now,  they  are  likely 
never  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  hereafter! 
What  fliali  we  think  then  of  the  opinion  of 
fome  lame  or  defigning  politicians,  who  pre- 
tend to  tell  us,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  Britain 
to    allow   France    a    confiderable    power   in 
America,  in  order  to  keep  the  Britilli  colonies 
in  fubjection  !  This  isfurely  the  firft  time  that 
any   one   ever  imagined  it,     to   he    the   in^ 
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UreJ^  of  Britain  to  aggrandize-  the  power  of 
France. 

If  we  confider  the  ufe  that  France  has  made 
of  the  power  we  have  let  her  ufurj?  in  America 
already,  it  is  furely  a  fuffjcien^  w^arning  p 
Britain  never  co  let  her  enjoy  any  more  there, 
nor  even  to  fecure  what  llie  has  ulurped. 
A  very  little  more  we  may  fee  vv^ould  turn  the 
balance  in  their  favour,  and  deprive  Britain 
of  her  colonies  altogether;  which  muft  be  the 
cafe  fooner  or  later,  if  France  is  allowed  to 
enlarge  its  power,  and  ftr-ngthen  itfelf  in 
North  America.  Befides,  it  would  certainly 
coll  this  naaon  ten  times  lefs  to  fecure  her  co- 
lonies herfelf,  than  to  let  the  French  do  it  for 
her  ;  and  if  it  would  coft  fo  much  lefs,  it  would 
be  done  as  much  more  fecurely  by  that  means. 
If  Britain  wants  a  fecurity  for  the  dependance 
of  her  colonies  againil  their  growing  power, 
ilie  will  want  it  much  more  for  the  French 
having  a  power  nigh  it,  that  may  be  able  to 
makfj  them  independent  of  Britain  at  leaft,  if 
r.ot  to  make  them  fubmit  entirely  to  France. 
This  is  the  next  game  we  may  expe^  to  fee 
the  French  play  ;  if  they  cannot  conquer  the 
Bririfh  colonies,  they  will  endeavour  to  make 
them  independant,  and  thereby  get  the  trade 
of  them  ;  which  would  have  been  the  true  in- 
tereft  of  France  at  prefcnt,  much  more  than 
what  they  have  done,    in  the  opinion  of  all 

who 
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who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
America.  And  if  the  French  once  have  a 
power,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  fuffici- 
ent  to  make  the  Britifh  colonies  independant, 
there  is  no  one  that  will  doubt  their  inclinati- 
on to  do  it ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  their  abi- 
lity to  do  it,  if  both  their  forces  fhould  at  any 
time  be  joined  together.  To  allow  France  a 
power  in  America  then,  is  not  only  to  increafe 
their  power  in  Europe,  but  it  is  a  ready  way, 
and  feems  to  be  a  certain  way,  to  make  Britain 
]ofe  her  colonies  altogether,  and  that  perhaps 
very  foon,  either  one  way  or  another  ;  and  to 
enable  thofe  colonies  to  throw  off  the  Britifh 
yoke,  whenever  they  have  a  mind. 

If  thofe  things  are  rightly  confidered,  pray, 
"what  objection  is  there  to  our  taking  ^ebec 
or  New-Orleans^  or  even  both  of  them,  if  we 
were  able  to  do  it,  as  we  might  eafily  be,  if  we 
would  only  endeavour  at  it  \ — There  is  furely 
no  other  reafon  againft  this,  but  that  it  might 
diftrefs  the  French  in  the  mofl  fenfible  man- 
ner •,  if  that  can  be  cal'ed  Reafonto  Britain  in 
its  prefent  fituation— But  fuch  Reafons  we  hear 
thrown  out  every  day,  either  to  countenance 
the  private  views  and  defigns  of  fome,  to  fup- 
port  the  ignorance  of  many,  or  the  falfe  noti- 
ons of  others. 

If  we  expe£l  to  put  an  end  to  this  war  in 

any  reafonable  time,  or  ever   bring  it   to  4 
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happy  conclufion,  we  fhould  certainly  pur- 
fue  the  mod  vigorous  meafures,  while  it  is  in 
our  power  to  expeft  fuccefs  from  them :  and 
what  other  meafures  can  be  called  vigorous 
but  this  ?  It  is  for  want  of  fuch  vigorous  mea- 
fures, that  the  nation  has  fuftaincd  fuch  lofles 
by  the  war;  and  a  continuance  of  fuch  mea- 
fures muft  lay  the  foundation  at  leaft  of  the  to- 
tal lofs  of  its  colonies  altogether.  France  in- 
deed gave  this  nation  a  peace  in  the  laid  war, 
and  fhe  may  do  the  fame  how,  but  with  the 
fame  view,  of  accomplifhing  the  ruin  of 
the  nation,  by  depriving  it  of  its  colonies  ; 
which  has  been  her  purfuit  ever  fince  the  laft 
war,  and  muft  be  much  more  fo  hereafter,  un- 
lefs  we  put  it  out  of  her  power  now  or  nevsr. 
And  how  we  are  to  do  that,  but  by  diftrefling 
her  in  the  mod  fenfible  manner  we  can  in 
America,  I  canno:  fee. 

Thefe  are  fome  few  of  the  confequences  of 
the  French  encroachments  in  North  America, 
and  the  dilemma  that  Britain  is  brought  into 
by  them.  But  there  are  ftill  others  that  are 
more  grievous.  If  the  French  are  allowed  to 
fettle  and  fortify  themfelves  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Britifh  dominions  in  the  manner  they  have 
done,  this  nation  need  never  exped:  to  be  free 
from  conftantdifturbances  from  them,  as  weihali 
fhov/  more  particularly  below  :  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  ferious  confideration,  thi^t  defervesto  be 
C  c  more 
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ipore  particularly  inquired  into  ;  and  for  that 
reafon  we  fhall  do  it  by  itfeif,  from  matrers  of 
faft,  and  paft  experience,  the  furek  way  to 
fornn.  a  right  judgment  of  things. 

To  remedy  and  prevent  all  thole  evils,  and 
the  many  bad  confequences  of  them,  we  fee 
no  other  way  but  for  this  nation  to  fecure  it- 
feif a  good  BARRIER  in  North  America, 
againft  the  conftant  encroachments  and  inva- 
fions  of  the  French.  They  have  feen  the  ufe 
and  neceflity  of  fuch  a  Barrier  for  their  neigh- 
bours, in  a  like  fnuation  with  them,  and  have 
laid  out  immenfe  fums  to  cbrain  one  for  them, 
but  feem  never  to  have  thought  of  a  barrier  for » 
themfelves,  when  they  have  perhaps  rather 
jnore  occafion  for  fuch  a  one,  by  being  upon  the 
fame  continent  and  in  the  neigbourhood  of  the 
French  ;  who  are  perpetually  employed  in  mi- 
litary and  warlike  operations,  whenever  they 
fee  the  leaft  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  them, 

Topoint  out  fuch  aproper  boundary  between 
the  two  nations  in  North  America,  is  the  chief 
defign  of  this  difccfurfe  ;  from  which  it  will 
appear,  that  the  only  fafe  BaJiier  vit  can  have 
there,  either  to  curb  the  growing  power,  or 
conftant  encroachments  and  invafions,  both 
of  the  French  and  Indians,  is  the  river  5/, 
Laurence  from  its  mouth  to  its  fouice,  and 
the  Great  Lakes  that  empty  themfelves  into  it. 
Thefe  are    not  only    the  juft  and   equitable 

bounds 
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bounds  that. we  ougnt  to  confine  the  French 
to,  for  our  own  fafety  and  fecurity,  but  we 
ought  likewile  to  do  it  for  the  fake  of  Jujlice. 
They  never  had  any  juft  claims  or  pretenfions 
whatever  beyond  thefe  bounds,  but  what  we 
once  imprudently  gave  them  m  Nova  Scotia^ 
or  what  they  havefmceufurpedby  fraudor  force, 
as  we  fball  more  fully  fnow  perh:^ps  another 
time  *  :  and  thefe  are  the  only  bounds  that  are 
ever  likely  to  preferve  the  peace  between  the 
two  nations,  in  America  at  leail,  as  will  fuf- 
ficiently  appear  from  what  is  faid  in  the  next 
feftion,  and  account  oi Nova  Scotia. 

The  ufe  and  advantage  of  fuch  a  barrier  to 
this  nation  in  N.  America  mud  abundantly 
appear  to  all,  who  confider  the  fatal  effeds  of 
negleding  it  fo  long,  and  the  many  inconve- 
niencies,  lofTes  and  misfortunes,  this  nation 
ROW  fuftains  merely  on  that  account.  It  was 
for   this  juft  boundary,   and  fuch  a  proper 

*  I  do  not  defcend  to  particulars  here,  but  only  conll-' 
der  the  advantage  cf  the  lakes  as  a  barrier  in  general. 
But  if  we  give  up  the  ?e7ilnfula  of  the  Lakes,  or  Bea^vey- 
Country  of  the  fix  nations  above  defcribed,  we  fhall  not 
only  lofe  a  great  influence  over  thofe  people,  and  fufFer 
the  French  to  fettle  clofe  lipon  us  at  lake  Erie  and  Niaga- 
ra, but  the  nation  will  lofe  thac  its  juft  right  and  claim. — 
This  country  then  Should  be  left  for  the  poor  Indians  to 
whom  it  belongs,  who  get  their  lively  hood  chiefly  from 
it,  and  have  dearly  earned  it  by  the  many  bloody  wars 
they  have  fulkined  to  conquer  and  preferve  it. 

Cc  2  fafety 
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fafety  and  fecurity  for  her  colonies,  that  the 
nation  engaged  in  this  prefent  war  :  and  by 
having  this  occafion  of  the  war  in  view,  it 
may  perhaps  point  out  the  proper  method  of 
carrying  it  on  to  purpofe,  and  of  obtaining  the 
defired  end  from  it. 

The  necelFity  of  fuch  a  barrier  for  our  colo- 
nies will  ilill  further  appear,  from  the  lofs  of 
the  only  barrier  we  have  hitherto  had  for  them. 
If  we  look  back  into  the  hiftory  of  our  colo- 
nies, and  thofe  of  the  French,  we  fhall  find, 
that  our  colonies  have  not  derived  the  peace 
and  quiet,  fafety  and  fecurity,  they  have  hitherto 
enjoyed,  from  the  number  of  their  men,  and 
tar  lefs  from  their  caution  and  vigilance,  or 
the  care  that  has  been  taken  of  them  by  Bri- 
tain, but  from  the  Indians  in  alliance  with 
them,  and  particularly  the  Six  Nations  -,  who 
are  firuated  between  the  French  and  us,  upon 
the  borders  of  both  nations,  and  have  been  in 
a  m.anner  the  fafeguard  and  only  barrier  of 
our  colonies  ever  fince  they  were  fettled,  parti- 
cularly againft  the  French.  Thefe  people  were 
at  conftant  v/_ar  with  the  French  and  their 
confederates,  for  nigh  a  hundred  years  after 
they  fettled  in  Canada^  and  almofl  drove  them 
out  of  that  country  again  and  again  j  whilft 
they  were  at  the  fame  tiiue  conftant  and  faith- 
ful friends  and  allies  to  the  Englifh,  and  always 
cfpoufcd  their   caufe,  both  againft  the  French 

and 
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and  the  other  Indian  natives.  It  was  this  that 
has  hitherto  prevented  the  French  from  extend* 
ing  themfelves,  or  encreafing  in  numbers  in 
North  America ;  whillt  it  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  us  to  carry  on  our  fetclements  with 
lafety  and  fecurity.  But  the  cafe  is  quite 
altered  now  :  the  French  are  now  become  too 
numerous  for  thofe  Indians,  and  have  them  at 
their  mercy,  efpecially  fmce  we  have  fufFered 
them  to  overrun  their  country  ;  by  which  they 
daily  fall  off  from  us,  and  are  obliged  to  do  it 
for  their  own  fafety.  If  the  French  then  in 
North  America  are  joined  by  the  Indians,  in- 
ftead  of  being  oppofed  by  them,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been,  it  will  make  a  very  great  dif- 
ference in  the  fituation  of  our  affairs  there. 
Add  to  this ;  the  French  have  now  joined  their 
two  colonies  of  Canada  and  Louifiana  together, 
and  can  at  any  time  mufter  up  all  their  own 
force,  as  well  as  that  of  their  allies,  at  any  one 
place  they  think  proper,  which  they  never 
could  do  before.  It  is  this  that  has  made 
them  become  fo  powerful  in  North  America 
all  of  a  fuddcn,  before  any  one  feems  to  have 
fufpeded  it,  or  would  believe  it.  This,  makes 
it  high  time  and  highly  neceffary  for  us,  to 
look  out  for  fome  fafe  and  fecure  Barrier  for 
our  colonies,  againft  the  inroads  and  invaiions 
both  of  the  French  and  Indians  j  who  have 
committed  fuch  (laughters  there  of  late,  when 

the 
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the  Six  Nations  were  no  longer  able  or  willing 
t«>  prevent  it,  as  they  havs  formerly  done. 
ii  But  the  Englifh  nation  Teems  to  have  afted 
all  along  in  North  America^  as  they  do  in 
;^ritain,  where  they  are  furrounded  on  all  hands 
by  the  fea,  and  have  their  wooden  walls  to 
protect  them.  Butfurely  the  cafe  is  very  dif- 
ferent on  the  continent  of  America,  where 
they  are  furrounded  every  where  by  forts  and 
garrifons,  the  v/ell  known  engines  of  their  de- 
clared enemy,  inftead  of  being  protefted  by 
their  own  element,  as  they  call  it.  In  fuch  a 
fituation  it  is  highly  neceffary  to  look  out  for 
fame  other fecurity  for  themfelves,  than  wooden 
walls,  at  thediftance  of  thoufands  of  miles!  But 
we  fee  no  other  fecurity  for  our  colonies  in 
North  America,  hut  the  barrier  abovemen- 
tioned  •,  without  which  they  muft  be  open  and 
gxpofed  on  all  fides,  as  they  have  hitherto  been. 
.  Let  us  only  fee,  what  the  French  themfelves 
fay  to  this,  and  learn  from  an  enemy,  "  The 
♦^  EngUrti,  lay  they,  take  very  little  precaution 
*'  to  guard  their  colonies  from  a  furprize,  or 
A'an  attack  of  their  neighbours  :  infomuch 
^'  that,  if  the  French  had  as  much  conftancy, 
"  and  took  as  proper  meafures  to  fecure  their 
*'  conquefts  in  America  (which  they  are  now 
airping  at)  as  they  fliow  boldnefs  and  intrepL- 
*'  dity  in  making  them,  the  crown  of  England 
.-««•  moidd  not  hold  one  inch  of  land  perhaps  on  all 
♦'  the  continent  of  North  America* 
*  Charlevoix  Tom.  ill.  p.  290. 
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SECT.      V. 

^he  fatal  effc5fs  of  fuffmng  the  French  to  fettle 
on  our  frontiers  in  North  America^  the  caufes 
of  the  -prefent  war. 

IF  the  French  are  fuffered  to  tranfgrefs  the 
bounds  abovementioned,.  and  vfeLtie  'any 
where  in  iV"(9^'<3  ^fc/z'^,  or  to  the-fouiihwaTd  of 
the  river  ^t.  Lawrence^  and  oi"  ^t^Great  Lakes ^ 
they  will  then  be  -ntermixed' with  our  people, 
and  in  one  and  the  fame  country  wiiih  them, 
expoled  to  the  conftant  refehrri^eh^s,  infults, 
and  encroachments  ot  each  other  :  the  confe- 
quences  of  which  we  need  not  telJ,  but  may 
fufficiently  learn  from  paft  experience,  and  fee 
enough  of  its  bad  effefts^  novv'  b;.:bre  our  eyes, 
never  to  fuffer  it  again.  It  was  to  this  that 
the  prefent  war  was  entirely  owing,  and  how 
many  fuch  wars  may  it  not  occafion  ?  When 
ever  the  two  nations  have  been  thus  intermixed 
together  in  the  fame  countries,  in  any  parts  of 
America,  even  altho'  their  refpeftive  bounds 
and  limits  have  been  prefcribed  and  chalked 
out  to  them,  but  without  any  bounds  of 
feparation  that  may  keep  them  afunder 
and  at  a  diflance  from  one  another,  there 
has    been    nothing     but    a    perpetual    vvar- 

(are 
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fare  between  them,  with  rapine  and  pkinder, 
murder  and  bloodfhed,  and  all  the  alarms  and 
difafters  of  war  perpetually  on  both  fides  : 
and  how  much  more  is  this  likely  to  be  the 
cafe  in  North  America,  where  their  bounds 
and  limits  are  ftill  undetermined,  and  where 
they  have  fo  many  conftant  broils  and  difputes 
about  them  alone. 

This  we  may  fufficiently  learn  from  what 
has  already  happened  over  and  over  again, 
when  the  two  nations  were  in  joint  pofieffion 
of  New-foundland,  Hudfin's  Bay,  and  the  Ifland 
of  St.  Chrijlophers,  with  Nova  Scotia  and  New- 
England.  They  were  then  at  perpetual  va- 
riance, with  conftant  alarms  and  difturbances 
to  their  mother  countries,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  have  been  ever  fince  the  treaty  of  A 
la  Chapelk  ;  and  that  merely  from  fufFering 
the  French  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  here  men- 
tioned, and  to  intermix  with  our  people  on 
the  fouth  fides  of  the  river  St.  LaiirencCy  and 
of  the  great  hakes. 

This  has  been  particularly  taken  notice  of 
long  ago  by  one  of  their  nation  likewife,  a. 
grave  and  ferious  writer,  on  the  affairs  of  Ame- 
rica too,  who  has  given  us  a  long  detail  of  no 
lefs  than  fixteen  different "  reafons  to  p'ove^  that 
*'  it  is  impojfibk  for  the  two  nations ^  the  French 
"  and  Engljh^  to.  live  in  pace^''^     Thefe  a,re 

5  R^ifons  qui  prouvent,   s^u'il   til  impofuble   que  lea 
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his  v/ords,  and  that  in  the  year  1670,  and  they 
have  proved  very  true,  I  think,  ever  fince. 
But  if  there  were  fuch  reafons  fiibfifting  then, 
alas  !    how  many  more  cogent  ones  are  there  ,,  *^ 

now  ?    Their  many  different  claims  and  pre-  J^ 

tenfions,  that  are  fo  repugnant  to  one  another,  Z* 
their  old  hatreds  and  animofities,  clafliing  in- 
terefts,  and  jarring  difpuces,  that  have  been 
fufFered  to  run  on  fo  long  without  being  deci- 
ded, can  never  but  make  them  come  by  the 
ears  together,  if  they  are  thus  fuffered  to  be 
Within  conftant  reach  of  one  another,  or  rather 
daily  at  one  anothers  doors  ;  as  they  muft  be, 
if  the  French  fettle  any  where  to  the  fouthward 
of  the  river  St,  Lawrence^  or  the  Lakes  ;  unlefs 
we  give  up  the  whole  continent  to  them. 

This  I  believe  might  be  fafely  faid  of  both 
the  nations  even  here  in  Europe,  humane  or 
polite,  or  whatever  elfe  they  may  reckon  them- 
felves ;  but  in  America  there  are  more  frequent 

deux  nations,  Francoife  &  Argloife,  puiffent  vivre  en 
pa'ix. 

I.  La  haine  efl  telle',entre  ce&  deux  nations,  &  ils  font 
fi  animez  I'une  contre  l'au:re,  Sc  paiticulieremeiit  la  nitiori 
Angloife,  qui  eft  altiere  &  orgueiileufe  naturellement,  <S;  qui 
ayant  toujours  efte  batue  des  Francois  d,.ns  Sainte  Chriil- 
ophle,  ne  pourra  jamais  eftre  contente  qu'elle  ne  fe  foit 
viengee  d'une  fa^on  ou  d'une  autre.  Les  Francois,  qui  ne 
for.t  pas  fort  endurant,  fe  voyant  morguez  &  injuriez  par 
les  Anglois  felon  leur  coullume,  &  fe  trouvant  obligez  de 
rendre  ce  qu'ils  ne  croyoient  apparemment  devoir  faire, 
Guront  infaillihlement  peine  de  fe  coKteyur,  Sec,  Du  Terire 
Hift.  des  Ap.t-Ifies,  Tom.  IV.  p.  355. 

D  d       '  and 
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and  prevailing  reafons,  not  only  for  reprefen- 
tatioas  and  rcmonftrances,  but  for  more  open 
hoftilities  between  them. 

It  is  weH  known,  that  the  French  all  over 
N.  America  fubfift  in  a  manner  entirely  upon 
a  trade  with  the  Indians,  for  which  they  are 
obliged  to  ramble  and  ftroll  all  over  that  con- 
tinent ahnoft,  in  the  manner  they  do,  and  to 
live  with  thefavages,in  uninhabited  woods  and 
uncultivated  defarts,  without  rule  or  order, 
or  even  the  common  laws  of  human  fociety 
among  civilized  peopled.  Such  furely  are 
the  Cottreurs  dcs  Bois,  Bujhlopers,  and  others 
who  make  great  part  of  the  people  oiCanaduy 
efpecially  upon  their  frontiers  and  ours.  By 
this  they  are  bred  up  and  inured  to  all  the 
barbarous  manners  andcuftoms  of  the  favages, 
and  even  ftudy  to  follow  many  of  them  ;  as 
they  neceflarily  m.uft,  in  order  to  gain  their 
intereft  and  alliance.  One  cuftom  is  notorious 
among  thofe  favages,  and  feems  to  be  their 
mofl  prevailing  policy  and  pafTion,  that  is,  to 
expell  and  extirpate  all  that  are  within  reach 
of  them,  under  pretence,  they  tell  us,  of  pre- 
ferving  their  game  on  which  they  fubfift. 
Hence  they  are  never  once  at  peace  with  their 
neighbours,  but  declare  war  for  killing  a  deer 
or  a  beaver,  for  the  lofs  of  a  friend  in  former 
wars,  for  the  reveries  of  a  dream,  or  any  fuch 
frivolous  conceits  ;  and  the  Frcach  muft  afllft: 

them 
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them  in  it,  or  quit  their  country.  Cuftoms 
like  thefe  furely  alter  the  very  nature  of  men, 
as  well  as  the  genius  of  nations  ;  and  makes 
the  French,  who  delight  fo  much  in  arms  and 
conquefts  every  where,  defended  and  fecured 
by  their  forts  and  garrifons,  as  they  are  here, 
while  we  are  every  where  open  and  expofed,  fo 
very  ready  on  all  occafions  to  take  up  the 
hatchet,  as  they  call  it,  and  pillage  a  de- 
fencelefs  people,  whom  they  efteem  rich  like- 
wife  and  worth  plundering  ;  while  they  have 
the  greateft  occafion  for  fuch  plunder,  indi- 
gent, neceffitous,  and  naked  as  they  are  in  Ca- 
nada. 

It  was  from  thefe  motives,  and  by  thefe 
pradifes,  that  they  gave  occafion  to  the  diftur- 
bances  that  more  immediately  occafioned  the 
prefent  war. —  I  am  well  aflured  by  a  neutral 
perfon  of  neither  nation,  who  was  a  long 
while  among  the  French  in  Canada  during  the 
late  war,  that  the  treaty  of  Aix  was  no  fooner 
figned,  than  the  French  there  breathed  after 
nothing  lefs  than  to  have  the  pillaging  and 
plundering  of  the  Englilh  plantations,  that 
they  had  got  amongft  in  the  war ;  for  which 
they  were  conllantly  fpiriting  up  their  people 
and  Indians,  with  the  hopes  of  both  riches  and 
glory  by  it. 

How  well  were  they  encouraged  in  thefe 
defigns,  by  the  governor  of  Canada  fend- 
ing five  hundred  men  under  Mr.  Celeron, 
D  d   2  IQ 
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to  take  pofTcfTion  of -the  river  Ohio,  and  drive 
our  people  from  it  j  and  that  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year  1749,  juft  as  they  •  had -figned  the 
treaty  at  Jix  \  by  which  they  exprefly  flipu- 
late  not  to  fettle  any  parts  of  America  that 
were  in  difpute  between  the  two  nations,  and 
coiifequently  none  of  thofe  furely  that  were  al- 
ready and  had  been  for  fome  time  fettled  by  us. 

When  they  were  drove  from  this  by  our 
Indians  there,  the  very  people  that  have 
fince  been  obliged  to  join  them,  an^  have 
done  usfo  much  mifchief,  they  tranfported  all 
the  people  they  could  to  Niagara,  le.  Detroit^ 
and  the  fouth  fides  o^ Lake  Erie;  gave  great 
encouragements  to  all  that  would  fettle  there  ; 
feized  the  moil  convenient  places  ajnd  ftrong 
holds  in  the  country  •,  and  foon  over-ran 
a  great  part  of  it.  All  this  furely  was  with  a 
view  to  fecure  the  River  Ohio,  and  make 
their  way  good  there,  the  next  time  they 
came  to  it,  as  any  one  might  eafi'y  have  fore- 
fcen. 

When  they  had  done  this,  they  began  to 
commit  hoftilities  upon  our  people  every  where. 
They  began  firftwith  plundering  and  pillaging 
our  Indian  traders, whereverthey  met  with  them; 
feized  feveral  of  them  by  force  of  arms,  con- 
fined them  in  prifon  there,  and  fent  them  to 
France  as  they  do  prifoners  of  war  j  laying  a 
premium  upon  the  heads  of  others,  and  threat- 
ening 
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•cning  deflruclion  to  all  the  Eaglifli  that  offer- 
ed to  come  among  the  Indians. 

With  this  they  attacked  and  burnt  our  fort  at 
'•  Pickawillany  upon  the  river  Miamis  in  1751, 
•  roafting  our  people  alive  that  were  in  it,  in  the 
barbarous  and  inhuman  manner  of  the  C^/z^^ir- 
■ans  and  favages.  All  this  was  done  in  opeh 
violation,  not  only  of  the  treaty  of  >fS:>,  biit 
■  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  likewife,  by  which 
both  nations  are  to  enjoy  jtdl  liberty  of  fre- 
quenting thoje  countries  for  the  fake  of  trade. 

Thefe  were  their  praftices  upon  the  Lakes^ 
and  in  the  confines  of  the  river  Ohio^  from 
the  year  1 749  to  i  752,  At  the  fame  time  it 
is  well  known  what  difturbance  they  gave  our 
,  people  in  Nova  Scotia^  who  could  hardly  ftir 
out  of  doors  without  danger  of  being  fcalped 
by  the  Indians  that  were  fet  on,  and  headed 
by  the  French  •,  and  how  they  feized  and  for- 
tified Cbiegne^o,  Bay  Ferte,  and  the  river  Si. 
^John's,  in  order  not  only  to  annoy  and  diflrefs 
us  in  this  manner,  but  to  fecure  the  country. 

In  New-England  and  New-Tork  their  pro- 
ceedings were  more  infufierable.  They  feiz- 
ed fome  people  in  New -England,  and  fold  them 
for  Haves  in  their  ifiands,  as  I  have  been  told. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  they  apprehended  fomc 
of  our  people  in  New-Tork,  about  their  law- 
ful bufinefs  within  their  fettlements,  refufing 
in  a  moit  infolent  manner,  to  deliver  them  up, 
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*till  they  were  paid  the  common  price  of  flavcs 
for  them. 

Their  replies  to  our  remonftrances  about 
thofe  things  were  perhaps  more  infolent  and 
infufferable  than  even  the  deeds  themfelves ; 
and  in  effeft  feemed  not  only  to  vindicate  and 
countenance  thofe  proceedings,  but  to  threaten 
with  more  fuch,  if  we  did  not  fit  quiet  with 
thefe  ;  as  would  appear  from  the  noted  letter 
of  the  governor  of  Canada  to  the  governor  of 
New- York,  in  anfwer  to  thefe  our  complaints,^ 
dated  at  Montreal  Aug.  lo.  1751. 

When  we  put  up  with  thefe  affronts  and 
abufes  for  the  fake  of  peace,  they  feem  to  have 
thought  they  might  do  any  thing  they  pleafed 
with  us.  —  For  this  reafon  they  came  with  an 
army  of  men,  fupported  by  a  train  of  artillery, 
to  take  poflefiion  of  the  river  Ohio  -,  fortified 
themfelves  on  Buffalo  or  Beef  Rher -,  drove 
our  people  from  their  fettlements  at  Venango  ; 
and  took  a  fort  we  had  nigh  that  place, 
with  fifty  men  in  it;  feized  our  fort  at  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio,  fince  known  by  the  name 
of  fort  du  ^efne  ;  marching  out  from  thence 
and  attacking  our  people  at  the  great  meadows, 
killing  many  of  them,  carrying  off  their  bag- 
gage, cannon,  i^c.  as  in  times  of  open  war ; 
and  all  this  in  time  of  peace  as  they  call  it. 
But  furely  an  open  war  was  declared  by  the 
French  in  America  from  their  firft  invading 

the 
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the  river  Ohio  in  1753,  as  much  as  it  was  in 
Europe  by  invading  Minorca ;  and  far  more 
by  thefe  hoftilities. 

All  this  was  done,  you  may  fay,  only  by  a 
party  of  ragamuffians  in  Canada  :  but  can  any ,, 
one  fuppofe,  that  it  was  done  without  the  con- 
nivance and  concurrence  of  the  court  of 
France  ? — Had  they  not  many  troops  of  the 
French  king's  with  them ;  and  did  not  he  fend 
a  fleet  of  fhips  with  numbers  of  troops  to  fup- 
port  them  ? 

All  thofe  proceedings  the  French  in  Ameri- 
ca are  conftantly  encouraged  in  by  their  go- 
vernors, prompted  to  by  their  clergy  *, 
and  fupported  by  the  crown  of  France-,  as 
they  always  will  be,  fo  long  as  that  crown 
fees  the  vaft  territories,  encreafe  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  extenfive  power  and  domini- 
on, it  muft  gain  thereby. 

We  fee  then  from  all  thefe  inftances,  and 

*  Their  clergy  not  only  endeavour  to  fecure  all  thofe 
Indian  countries,  in  order  to  make  the  natives  catholics, 
or  rather  to  gain  their  intereft  and  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  France;  but  they  have  a  confiderable  eftate  at  Mon- 
tr eal^  which  is  prodigioufly  encreafed  by  all  the  trade  of 
thofe  inland  parts  centering  at  this  place,  where  they  have 
a  tax  upon  it.  For  thefe  reafons  the  clergy  of  France  are 
conftant  advocates  for  the  people  of  Canada,  and  influence 
[  the  court  in  their  behalf.  There  is  no  wonder  then  to 
fee  the  French  colonies  thrive,  and  over-run  ours  in  the 
manner  they  do,  when  they  have  both  the  church  and 
ftate  to  encourage  and  fupport  them  j  efpecially  if  our 
colonies  are  deprived  of  the  like  aids. 

many 
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many  others  that  might  be  produced,  how 
unUkely  if  not  impofllble  it  is,  ever  to  expert 
a  fecure  peace  from  the  French  in  America,  if 
we  allow  them  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  here 
mentioned,  and  to  intermix  With  our  people  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  or  the 
great  Lakes ;  fince  all  the  difturbances  here 
mentioned  have  proceeded  entirely  from 
that  caufe.  This  very  argument  is  ftiade 
ufe.  of  by  the  French  king  himfelf  in  his  an- 
fwer  to  a  memorial  fent  from  England,  June 
1712.  art.  3.  and  is  fo  far  infifted  on  by  him, 
that  he  feems  thereby  to  have  gained  the  fole 
pofleflion  of  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  becaufe 
he  obferves,  Experience  has  made  it  too  vi' 
fibky  that  it  was  impoffihle  to  preferve  the  peace 
in  places  pojfejfed  in  common  by  the  ¥rtnc\\  and 
Englifh  nations :  which  all  the  interior  parts 
of  North  America  muft  be,  if  the  French  are 
fuffered  to  pafs  over  thefe  their  Only  jufl:  and 
lawful  bounds  here  mentioned. 

The  cafe  is  this :  the  French  fee  themfelves 
inferior  to  the  Englifh  in  America,  which 
they  feem  determined  not  to  allow  of,  as  they 
know  their  fuperiority  in  Europe.  This  makes 
them  watchful  of  every  opportunity  to  circum- 
vent the  Englifh,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their 
juft  rights  and  claims.  The  more  inferior  they 
are,  the  more  impatient  they  are  to  ftrength- 
eh  themfelves,  and  weaken  us.  It  was  this 
that  brought' on  the  prefent  war,  the  firft  we 

have 
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Ifave  liad  with  them  about  our  colonies  -,  but  it 
B  notiikeiy  to  be  the  iaft,  if  we  allow  theml 
to   fettle   iipon  our   frontiers,'   and  e{tabli{h{ 
themfelves  in  thofe  extenfive  countries,  thati 
liirround  our  colonies  on  all  fides.  •  -  'ii 

If  any  defire  or  expeft'a  peHce  then  from  ths> 
French,  in  America  at  leaft,  -and  far  more  tt^ 
.  preferve  thofe  extenfive  realms  to  the  crown  ^ 
of  Britain,  let  them  infift  upon  the  Barrier  we 
propofe,  as  the  only  fecurity  for  it  j  otherWiftf 
whatever  peace  they  may  make,  will  in  all 
appearance  .be. Jike  the  reft.tl-uey  have  ma^e, 
only  a.  truce  to  recruit  their  force,  and  a  mpng 
vigorous  preparation  for  a  ne>vand  more  bloo- 
dy waj— — ^^X-et  ^11  rfje-n  who.,defir?  with  us  to 
fee  this  nation  enjoy  the  fruits  and  blelTings  of 
pcsice,  after  fo  many  expenfive  wars,  IoqI^ 
put  for  fome .  ways  and  .means  to  preferve  it ; 
(ptherwife  their  defires  and  endeavours  are 
likely  to  be  attended  with  .np  better  fuccefs 
than"  they  have  hitherto  been.  But  there  is  no 
othef  fecurity  for  a  peace  from  the  French,  than 
XQ  be  tvell  prepared  far  war  \  which  we  Ihall 
never  be,  fo  long  as  our, colonies  are  al|  open, 
naked,  defencelefs,  and  expofed  to  them  on 
.all  fides i  which  .vvas  .plainly  the  occafion  of 
the  prefent  war. 

Jt  was  not  to  encourage  ^nd  far  lefs  tp  pro- 
long this  war,  that  we  have  been  at  this 
pains  tp  reprefent  pur  fituatipn  in  Ajngrica, 
•      .  E  c  but 
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but  it  was  with  hopes  of  being  put  in  fuch  a 
f^uation  by  it,  as  to  obtain  a  firm  and  lafting 
peace  from  it  -,  to  which  this  confideration  of 
fome  fecurity  for  our  frontiers  is  the  bed  if 
not  the  only  preparative,  as  it  was  furely  the 
only  effedual  way  to  have  preferved  it  before, 
or  to  do  it  hereafter. 


^  brief  anfwer  to  the  French  vindication  of  their 
I  .  proceedings  in  America.      ,     ,.  , 

*A  F  T  E  R  the  above  account  of  tfie  pro-'' 
j^^  ceedings  of  the  French  in  America,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  fome  notice 
of  their  vindication  of  them,  as  contained 
in  a  memorial  on  this  fubjeft  prefented  the 
laft  year  by  the  court  of  France  to  all  the 
courts  of  Europe* ;  efpecially  as  that  memorial 
has  not  yet  been  anfwered  by  any  that  I  know 
of,  and  has  lately  been  tranOated  into  Englifh^ 
with  a  feeming  commendation  of  it. 

In  this  memorial  they  endeavour  to  (how^ 
that  the  Englifli  have  been  the  aggreffors  every 
where  in  America,  and  thereby  the  authors  of 
the  prefent  war.  To  make  out  this,  they  en- 
deavour to  puzzle  the  caufe,  and  to  obfcure 
the  truth,  by  a  recital  of  numbers  of  facts  and 
incidents,  that  may  be  true  in  themfelves,  but 

•  ■•  *  Memoirc  Contenantlc  precis  des  faits,  1756.. 
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have  Jittle  or  no  relation  to  the  point  in  quef- 
tion,  and  are  fo  blended  with  manifeft:  falle- 
hoods,  that  it  is  difficult  to  difcern  and  dif- 
tinguifh  what  may  be  true  in  their  accounts, 
from  what  is  falfe  j  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
have  done  in  the  memorials  of  their  commif- 
faries.  But  to  come  to  the  point,  and  to  cut 
off  all  fupurfli-ous  arguments,  we  fhall  find 
that  there  are  but  three  things  that  relate  to 
the  purpofe  in  all  this  volume  in  quarto. 

I.  Thefirft  is;  they  fuppofeall  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nova  Scoiia  that  were  of  French  ex- 
tradion  to  be  French  fubjeds.  This  they  take 
for  granted,  without  ever  offering  to  prove  it, 
altho'  the  whole  of  all  that  they  afferc  relating 
to  Nova  Scotia  depends  upon  it.  The  reft  is 
only  a  recital  of  fads  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  thofe  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  by 
both  nations  v  which  might  have  been  juft 
enough  on  the  fide  of  France,  if  they  had 
been  French  fubjecls  ;  but  as  it  is,  their  pro- 
ceedings were  more  unwarrantable  and  infolent 
on  account  of  this  their  motive  for  them,  as 
they  own  it  to  be,  than  from  any  thing  elfq 
that  could  well  be  alledged. 

The  firft  fadt  they  mention  relating  to  Nova 
Scotia,  which  they  own  and  openly  avow,  is, 
that  they  fent  a  party  of  troops  there  in  1 749, 
immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle^  to  encourage  and  fupport  tlae  inhabitants 
E  e    2  againft 


agakift  the  crown  of  Britain.*  This  was  in 
fa(5t  to  fend  troops  to  encourage  the  BritiQi 
Tubjeds  to  rebell,  and  refift  their  prince  and 
Sovereign;  than  which  nothing  can  be  agreatet* 
injuftice,  injury,  or  indignity  to  any  nation. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  wh^feVer 
nation  or  extraftion,  were  well  known  to  all 
the  world  to  be  Britifh  fubjedb,  and  to  have*^ 
lived  as  fuch  under  the  government  of  Britain^" 
ever  fince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

This  is  not  only  fo  well  known,  that  no  one 
ever  doubted  of  it,  bat  we  have  the  moil  po- 
fitive  and  authentic  proofs  of  it,  that  could  be 
defired- — When  No'va  Scotia  was  reftored  to 
feritain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  was  flipu^ 
hted  by  the  XlVth  article  of  that  treaty,  by  his 
mofl  chriftian  majefty,  that  "  the  fubje<5ls  of 
"  the  faid  king  may  have  liberty  to  remove 
*'  themfelves  within  a  year  to  any  other  place^ 
*'  as  they  fhould  think  fit,  together  with  aU 
"  their  moveable  effefts :  but  thofe  who  were 

•  ■*  \\i  s'etoient  adrefTes  au  Gomte  ds  la  Ga/'J/'niire,  qui. 
pour  les  raffurer,  leur  avoit  envo}  e  un  officier  avec  uri  pe- 
tit detachemcntde  foldats  &  de  milices  du  Can;u1a.  ibid. 
page.  6.  • 

■  This  firflilep  of  i!//-.  Galiffonicrc^  to  enlarge  his  6\vn 
government  of  Canada,  and  the  little  notice  the  court  of 
Br.tain  took  of  it>  leems  to  have  animated  him  afl  alopg 
in  thofe  difputes,  and  to  have  made  him  the  inc6ndia'i'y 
that  lias  brought  on  all  thefedifturbanccs  between  the  two 
j^ationf.  -     ^ 

'i'i:.w..'.  "  willing 
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"  willing  to  remain  there,  and  to- he  fuhjeUl^ 
"  the  kingdom  of.  Great  Britain,  ar^  to  enjoy 
"  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  according 
"  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of  Romt,  as  far 
**  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  do  alloijo  thu- 
''famer 

In  purfuance  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  No- 
va Scotia  being  fummoned  by  proper  officers 
appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  crowns  of 
Britain  and  France,  feveral  of  them  chofe  to 
quit  the  country  and  their  pofTelTions,  and  were 
tranfported  to  Cape  Breton,  thereby  acknow- 
ledging the  country  to  be  transferred  to  Great 
Britain ;  while  others  remained  in  Nova  Scotia^ 
who  took  and  fubfcribed  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  her  majefty  Queen  Anne. 
,  At  the  acceffion  of  King  George  the  IH, 
his  majefty  was  proclaimed  in  all  the  principal 
parts  oi  NovaScotiain  like  manner  as  in  his  other 
dominions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try, both  French  and  Englifh,  took  and  fub* 
fcribed  an  oath  of  fupremacy  and  allegiance  to 
his  faid  majefty  as  their  lawful  fovereign,  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April  1715. 
They  did  the  fame  to  his  prefent  moft  gra- 
cious majefty  George  lid,  in  Odober  1727. 
All  this  was  done  over  the  whole  country, 
where  there  were  any  inhabitants,  particularly 
at  Annapolis,  Minas,  Chiegnefto,  St.  Jphn''s  Ri- 
ver, Penohfict,  i^c,  the  very  places  that  are 
^  contefted 
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contcfted  by  the  French  :  all  which  we  have 
authentic  proofs  of  from  the  public  records  of 
thofe  tranfadlions  in  the  Plantation-office.* 

After  this  what  could  poffibly  juftify  the 
court  of  France  in  fending  troops  and  officers 
among  thofe  Britifli  fubjcds,  to  make  them 
refill  their  lawful  fovercign  ?  They  thereby 
claim  not  only  the  territories  of  Great  Britain, 
but  its  fubjefls  likewife  !  We  had  indeed  very 
much  negle6ted  thofe  our  territories  and  fub- 
jeds  both,  and  the  mild  government  of  Britain 
allowed  them  to  do  in  a  manner  what  they 
pleafed  ;  but  that  was  no  reafon  why  they 
fhould  belong  to  France,  altho'  it  was  the  rea- 
fon that  made  the  French  claim  them. 

Notwithftanding  this  they  pretend  to  blame 
the  court  of  Britain  for  making  innovations, 
as  they  call  them,  in  the  territories  indifpute, 
eontrary  to  treaties.  But  what  innovation  is 
to  compare  to  diis,  the  French  king's  fending 
troops  and  officers  to  command  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  to  build  forts  in  that  country  ?  Neither 
of  which  it  is  well  known  he  ever  once  bad 
there  fmce  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  altho'  there 
IS  no  doubt  but  he  would  have  had  many  of 
both,  it  he  had  had  the  leaft  right  or  preten- 
iions  to  the  country  :  while  on  the  other  hand 
a  governor  has  conliantly  been  appointed  over 

*  Vid.  A  fair  reprefentation  of  his  majefty's  right  to 
Kcva  icc;^,  pag.   57 6^, 
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Kova  Scotia  by  the  crown  of  Britain,  with  a 
council  and  proper  officers  under  him,  who  have 
exercifed  a  jurifdiftion  over  that  whole  coun- 
try, ever  fince  it  was  reftored  to  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  as  is  well  known  to  all. 

Even  the  French  officers  themf.lves,  par- 
ticularly the  Chevalier  la  Corner  the  French 
commandant  at  ChkgneEio^  did  not  difpute  the 
Britiffi  rights  to  that  place,  but  owned  it  to  be 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Britifh  dominions, 
particularly  to  our  officers  that  were  f^nt  there 
to  fummon  him  to  retire,  as  appears  from  their 
journals  of  April  23d,  1750.  He  was  only  there 
to  protedt  and  fupport  the  Indians,  he  faid. 
Notwithftanding  this  the  French  afterwards 
(juilt  their  {oxtol Beau  Sejoiir  at  this  very  fpot  5 
and  others  nigh  it  at  Bay  Ferte,  and  Sl  Johnsy 
on  territories  that  as  juftly  belonged  to  Britain^ 
and  have  been  clearly  proven  to  do  fo. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  the  world,  that  the 
court  of  Britain  was  fo  far  from  being  defirous 
to  break  the  peace,  that  they  fuffered  or  winked 
at  all  thofe  proceedings  of  the  French  in  Ame- 
rica, much  longer  than  was  confident  with. 
]their  interefls,  or  the  fafety  of  their  fubj'efts, 
and  that  entirely  for  the  fake  of  peace  :  which 
was  the  plain  caufe  of  the  boldnefs  of  the 
French  thus  to  abufe  their  moderation  and' 
lenity,  and  afterwards  to  blame  them  for  it.  - 
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'  The  -moderation  of  the  court  of  Britain  can 
never  be  reprefented  in  a  ftronger  or  a  clearer 
Kght,  than  in  their  negotiation  with  France 
about  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia^  to  any  that' 
willconfider  it.  They  liftned  for  no  lefs 
than  ^ix  years  to  fuch  groundlefs  pretences, 
and  frivolous  arguments  of  the  French,  that 
the  very  mention  of  them  was  enough  to  have' 
made  any  reject  them  at  firft  fight, 'and  neve'r 
to  have  given  the  leaft  ear  to  them.  ,"  "■" 
'  The  whole  claim  of  the  French  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  founded  upon  an  ambiguous  pafTage 
or  two  in  an  obfcure  old  author,  Mr.  Denys,; 
who  happens  to  tell  us,  when  you  go  out  6i 
the  bay  of  Fundi,  you  enter  upon  the  coaft  of 
jicadie  :*  And  for  that  reafon  alone  the  French 
pretend,  that  the  coail  oiAcadie  extends  only  tcT 
the  entrance  of  that  bay  !  This  ambiguous  ex-' 
preffion,  rather  than  opinion,  of  Mr.  Denysj 
is  the  whole  and  fole  foundation  of  the  French 
claims,  and  the  only  authority  they  have  for 
tTie  limits  they  would  afcribe  to  Nova  Scotia! 
All  their  other  pretended  arguments  and 
a*uthorities,  on  which  they  have  wrote  three 
-volumes  in  quarto,  on  purpofe  to  puzzle  the 
reader,  and  obfcure  the  truth,  are  ufed  only  as 
a  mafk  to  this  one,  on  which  they  folely  rely 

•  0efcription  des  codes  de  rAmeri<jue  feptentrional^, 
P^b,  58. 
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for  the  limits  they  would  alTign  to  Nova  Scoiid. 
There  is  not  a  fingle  author  extant,  nor  any 
other  authority  whatever,  antient  or  modern, 
that  was  ever  feen  or  heard  tell  of,  in  which 
the  limits  of  this  country  are  defcribed  as  they 
would  have  them,  but  in  this  one  author  alone, 
and  in  him  only  in  thefe  words  of  uncertain 
meaning  i  and  yet  they  would  make  thefe  two 
or  three  random  words,  trifling  and  ambiguous 
as  they  are,  a  charter  of  Nova  Scotia^  to  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  nations  ! 

What  makes  the  teftimony  of  this  author 
ftill  of  no  manner  of  authority  in  this  difpute, 
if  it  was  ever  fo  clear  or  cxprefs,  is,  that  he 
was  a  party  concerned  in  it :  he  v/as  one  of 
four  proprietors  of  this  country,  who  hid  the 
very  fame  difpute  with  one  another  about  their 
bounds  in  it,  as  Britain  has  with  France.  And 
he  was  fo  far  interefted  in  the  very  part  that 
France  takes  in  this  difpute  from  him,  to  con- 
fine the  limits  of  Acadia  to  the  peninfula,  or 
rather  to  a  part  of  it,  that  he  tells  us,  it  coft 
him  at  different  times  153,000  livres,  and 
15,000  crowns,  to  defend  it;*  which  was 
plainly  the  caufe  of  the  above-mentioned  paffage 
in  his  book,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  authority  whatever. 

*  Ibid.  pag.  5,  6;  18, 
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And  are  fuch  oblcure,  ambiguous,  trifling 
pafiages,  in  one  fingle  old  book,  fo  contra- 
didory  to  all  others  of  much  better  authority, 
wrote  by  a  fiiherman  in  Nova  Scotia^  who  tells 
us  himfelf  he  had  fpenc  nigh  forty  years 
among  the  favages  there,  by  which  he  was 
little  acquainted  with  fuch  literary  fubjefts, 
or  the  way  of  treating  them,*  are  thele,  I  fay, 
to  be  made  authorities  for  princes,  and  laws 
to  determine  fuch  important  concerns  and 
rights  of  nations  ! — Efpecially  when  they  are 
fo  direftly  repugnant  to  all  other  real  and  un- 
exceptionable authorities,  of  which  we  have 
adduced  fo  many. 

Yet  it  was  to  maintain  fuch  arguments  as 
thefe,  founded  on  thofe  authorities  alone,  that 
the  French  have  engaged  in  this  war  with  Bri- 
tain ;  and  would  endeavour  to  perfuade  all 
mankind  of  the  juftnefs  of  fuch  a  caufe! — But 
furely  all  thefe  their  arguments  on  this  fub- 
jed  mud  appear  to  be  a  downright  infult  upon 
the  underftanding  and  common  fenfe  of  this 
nation,  and  of  all  mankind;  as  much  as  the 
whole  of  their  proceedings  upon  them,  fince 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle^  have  plainly 
been  nothing  elfe,  but  an  open  breach  of  pub- 
lic faith,  and  a  manifeft  violation  of  the  moll 

*  Vid.   Preface,  p.  3. 
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folem  treaties,  to  which  all  Europe,  as  well  as 
America,  were  witnefles — pudet  hac  opprobria 
nobis. 

The  limits  oi  Nova  Scotia  are  fo  full  and 
clearly  defcribed  in  the  charter  of  it,  and  in  all 
other  accounts,  that  the  noble  proprietor  of  it 
juftly  obferves,  it  was  impoQible  ever  to  con- 
ted  them.-f  This  was  plain  and  manifeft  to 
all  the  world,  who  knew  very  well,  that  there 
neither  is  to  this  day,  nor  ever  was,  any  other 
country  between  New  England  and  the  river 
St,  Lawrence,  but  Nova  Scotia  alone.  This 
.was  fo  clear  to  the  French  themfelves,  that 
they  faw  they  could  not  difpute  the  limits  of 
Nova  ScQiia  any  other  way,  which  they  were 
refolved  to  do  at  any  rate,  right  or  wrong,  but 
by  denying  that  there  was  any  fuch  country 
at  all ! — pour  la  Noiivelk  Ecojje  cejl  un  mot  en 
fair — un  pays  ideal  \\  ;  Nova  Scotia  is  a  word 
in  the  air— an  ideal  country,  fay  they  ;  which 
is  the  fole  argument  they  have  to  difpute  its 
limits  ! — Their  way  of  afcertaining  the  limits 
of  Acadia  is  ftill  more  furprizing.  All  that 
they  would  allow  to  Britain  of  that  country, 
is  no  more  than  a  fourth  part  or  proprietorfhip, 

f  Encouragement  to  colonies  by  Sir  Wjlliam  Ale;?- 
auder,  pag.  32. 

H  Pv^emoires  des  Commiflaires,  pajpm. 
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what  Mf.  Denys  would  with  his  will  have 
allowed  to  his  fellow  proprietor  and  compcr 
titor  Mr.  d'Junay,  from  Caufo  tq  the  bay  of 
Fundi.  This  is  what  they  would  make  all 
Nova  Scotia  or  Jcadia,  en  fon  entier^  as  it  was 
reftored  to  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  tZ/r^^i?/. — . 
Hence  they  comply  with  the  treaty  o^Utrechi^ 
by  maintaining,  that  there  is  no  fuch  country  as 
Nova  Scotia  !  And  that  a  fourth  pari  of  Acad: a 
is  equal  to  the  whole. 

This  they  do,  in  order  to  contefl:  as  much 
of  that  country  as  was  pofTible ;  whilft  they 
were  going  on  to  feize  and  fecure  the  reH:  of  it,  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  negotiation  about  it.  This 
was  the  way  in  which  they  complyed  with  the 
treaty  o\  Aix  la  Chapelk,  by  which  it  was 
ftipul  ited,  that  neither  party  fhould  fettle  any 
of  the  countries  in  difpute  in  America,  'till 
thofe  difputes  were  decided  by  commilTaries  j 
which  the  French  were  determined  fhould 
never  be  done,  'till  they  had  fettled  and  fecu- 
red  them  all,  as  they  did. 

2.  The  next  argument  made  ufe  of  in  this 
piemorial relates  to  the  river  Ohio-,  which  they 
pretend  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  la  Salle  in 
1679,  ^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^^^  belonged  to  them  on 
that  account  5  which  is  the  only  title  they 
can  fhow  to  it.*  But  what  an  infignificantpre- 

'^  Memoire,  Pag.   13. 
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tence  muft  this  appear  to  all  who  are  any  way- 
acquainted  with  the  tranfaftions  of  la  Salle^ 
even  as  they  are  magnified  by  the  French 
writers  I  He  went  over  the  lakes,  and  down 
the  river  Illinois  to  the  MJJiJipi,  and  never 
came  within  many  hundred  miles  of  the  river 
Ohio,  efpecially  the  forks  of  that  river  about 
Fort  du  ^lefne^  which  he  never  once  heard  tell 
of:  yet  from  thence  the  French  pretend  to 
claim  all  that  country,  and  all  North  America 
with  it  beyond  thofe  bounds  !— Thisisjufl  as 
they  pretend  te  claim  tinder  Mr,  Denys  in 
Nova  Scotia.    ■ 

They  pretend  to  tell  us,  that  the  Englilh 
never  formed  any  pretenfions  to  the  river  Ohio^ 
nor  to  any  part  of  the  countryabout  it.  But  it  is 
well  known,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the 
natives  of  the  country  at  Albany  in  1754,  that 
the  Englifh  had  fettled  on  the  Ohio  thirty  years 
before  that  •,  where  we  had  many  fettiements 
on  and  about  that  river  from  Venango  to  ShaW' 
noah,  or  the  lower  Sbawnoes,  extending  along 
the  river  for  four  or  five  hundred  miles  and 
more,  when  the  French  came  there  in  1753  ; 
befides  a  fettlement  at  Pickawillany  on  the  river 
JVabache-  eflablilhed  in  1749,  five  hundred 
miles  weft  o^  Fort  du  ^lefiie  ;  which  fort  it- 
felf  was  proje«5ted  and  laid  out  by  the  Ohio 
company  :  befides  another  fort  we  had  nigh  5?//- 
falo  or  Beef  river,  that  was  feized  with  the  gar- 
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rifon  in  it  by  the  French,  as  they  own  them- 
felves ;  f  in  all  which  places  we  have  had  not 
lefs  than  400  men  and  more  at  a  time,  befides 
rtiany  that  conftantly  refided  there,  efpecially 
at  and  about  Logg's  Town  that  was  chiefly 
built  by  the  Englifli,  and  has  had  not  lefs  than 
40  or  50  Englifli  houfes  in  it ;  all  which  we 
have  from  living  eye-witneflcs.  Even  at  Ve- 
nangOf  the  very  fir  ft  place  the  French  came  to 
on  the  Ohio,  *'  We  found  the  French  colours 
"  hoifted  at  a  houfe  from  which  they  had 
"  driven  Mr.  John  FrazieVy  an  Englifh  fub- 
*'  jeft.  "II — Croghan  of  Penlfyvania  had  other 
fettlements  at  that  fame  place. likewife  •,  befides 
others  that  were  fettled  at  Kitiamingy  aad  other 
places  thereabouts.  Not  to  mention  the  ac- 
tual purchafes  the  Englifh  have  made  of  all 
thofe  countries  from  the  natives«-The  grants 

of  them   from  their  fovereign and  their 

prior  difcoveries  of  them — all  which  plainly 
Ihow  not  only  the  pretenfions  the  Englifh  form- 
ed, but  the  real  claim  they  had,  to  the  Ohio. 

How  does  all  this  agree  with  this  memorial 
of  the  court  of  France,  in  which  they  tell  us, 
«'  the  Ohio  had  not  been  frequented  by  any 
«'  but  the  French,  while  the  Englifh  never 
•*  formed  any  pretenfions  to  the  countries  it 


t  Ibid.  pag.   17. 

)|  Wafhington's  Journal,  pag.  17. 
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**  runs  through. J. "  If  the  French  did  not 
find  any  number  of  Englifli  on  the  Ohio^  when 
they  came  down  that  river  in  1754,  it  was 
becaufe  they  were  obliged  to  retire  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  to  Beef  ilver  in  1753. 

It  was  never  known,  that  the  French  ever 
fet  a  foot  upon  the  Obio  before  the  year  1749, 
when  they  were  drove  out  of  the  country  by 
the  natives,  who  have  always  been  in  alliance 
and  friendlhip  with  the  Englifh ;  as  they  con- 
fift  chiefly  of  the  natives  of  the  other  parts  of 
Virginia^  Maryland^  and  Penfyhania^  who 
have  been  conquered  and  fubdued,  and  fettled 
here,  by  the  Six  Nations,  fubjefts  of  Britain, 
who  are  fettled  among  them  •,  and  to  whom  all 
this  country  of  right  belonged,  before  they 
made  it  over  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  by  feve- 
ral  formal  deeds  and  furrenders. 

The  claims  of  the  Englifh  to  the  Ohio,  and 
all  the  territories  about  it,  are  founded  on  the 
following  undoubted  juft  rights  and  titles; 

1.  the  difcovery  and  feizure  of  all  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  long  before  the 
l^ench  or  any  others  knew  any  thing  of  it  : 

2.  the  difcoveries  of  all  thofe  inland  coun- 
tries of  N.  America  more  particularly  in  1568, 
1654,1672,  1678,  and  from  1725  to  i74oand 
1 754,  £5?^.  3.  feveral  grants  of  all  thofe  countries 
on  theO^^o  to  Britidi  fubjefls  in  1584, 160^, 

%  Memoire,  p  13. 
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1620,  and  168 1  :  4.  a  formal  furrender 
and  adual  purchafe  of  all  thofe  countries 
from  the  natives  in  1684,  1701,  1726,  and 
1744  :  5.  an  adual  pofleffion  and  fettle- 
ment  of  them  in  confequence  of  thefe  rights 
to  them.  All  which  muft  make  a  juft  right 
and  title  to  the  river  Ohio,  and  all  the  terri- 
tories about  it,  if  any  thing  can. 

To  this  the  French  can  have  nothing  to  ob- 
je6l,  nor  to  alledge  in  behalf  of  their  preten- 
fions,  but  the  fuppofed  difcoveries  of  La 
Salle  in  1680  ;  a  roving  cavalier  who  rambled 
over  part  of  North  America  to  retrieve  his 
his  own  defperate  circumftances,  as  we  have 
faid ;  from  which  frivolous  pretext  the  French 
pretend  to  claim  all  the  countries  he  might 
have  heard  tell  of  in  his  rambles,  without 
any  other   right  or  title  whatever  to  them. 

The  French  then  have  but  two  arguments 
for  all  their  pretenfions  in  North  America, 
to  fupport  which  they  entered  into  this  war 
with  Britain,  to  wit, — 1  he  private  rambles  of 
Mr.  La  Salle  in  'North  America^ — and  the  par- 
ty Claims  of  Mr.  T>enys  in  Nova  Scotia  ! 

There  is  nothing  then  can  pofTibly  juflify 
the  French  feizing  this  country  on  the  Ohio 
by  force  of  arm.s.  They  have  not  the  leaft 
colour  of  any  pretext  to  vindicate  fuch  a  pro- 
ceeding. They  v/ould  infinuate  indeed,  that 
the  Engliih  endeavoured  to  flir  up  the  Indians 
5^  here 
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here  agamfl.  the  French,  and  that  all  Canada 
was  alarmed  on  that  account*;  which  is  a  mere 
furmize  of  theirs,  without  any  manner  of 
foundation.  All  their  pretended  alarms  pro- 
ceeded only  from  the  Englifh  drawing  a  few 
Ikins  and  furs  out  of  thefe  their  own  territories, 
and  from  the  Indians  choofing  to  deal  with  the 
Englifh  rather  than  the  French,  which  Indian 
trade  is  the  whole  dependance  and  fubfiftance 
of  the  poor  Canadians  J. 

When  the  French  feized  the  Ohio,  they 
not  only  drove  the  Englifh  inhabitants  from 
their  houfes  and  habitations,  but  pillaged 
them  all  of  their  efFeds,  to  the  amount  of  fe- 
veral  thoufand  pounds /^r/.  generally  reckon- 
ed not  lefs  than  20,000  :  and  the  French 
court  is  pleafed  to  reprefent  it  in  this  their 
memorial  as  a  very  great  crime  in  them  for 
offering  to  make  reprifals  I  Th&y  fent  out  one 
of  their  officers,  Mr.  Jumonvilky  to  fummon 
the  Englifh  to  quit  the  Ohio,  as  they  pretend; 
or  rather,  as  our  people  alledge,  to  fcour  the 
country,  and  drive  all  the  Englifh  out  of  it ; 
vihAch pretended  officer  of  juftice  happened  to  be 
killed  in  a  fray  with  fome  of  the  Englifh  and 
Indians,  who  had  been  thus  robbed  and  plun- 
dered, and  drove  out  of  houfe  and  home ; 
and  this  fuppofed  malTacre,  as  they  are  pleafed 
to  call  it,  they  would  make  a  fufficient  reafon 

•  Ibid.  p.  15.  I  See  above,  p.  185. 
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for  invading  and  attacking  our  people  agiln 
with  open  force,  in  a  pitch'd  battle,  on  the 
3d  of  July  1754. 

Thefe  were  the  caufes,  and  the  neceflary  and 
unavoidable  caufes,  of  fending  an  officer  with 
a  party  of  troops  from  England,  to  quell 
thofe  difturbances  on  the  river  Ohio.  But 
the  court  of  France  is  pleafed  to  aver,  "  this 
*'  could  not  be  the  confequence  of  the  diftur- 
**  bances  on  the  river  Ohio,  becaufe  it  v^^as 
"  impofTible  they  fhould  then  have  heard 
'*  of  them  in  London  *  \  to  wit,  from  the 
beginning  of  July  1754,  or  rather  from  the 
month  of  Auguft  1753,  when  the  French  firft 
invaded  thofe  territories,  to  the  month  of 
September  or  Ocftober  1754  ;  which  is  as 
falfe  as  every  thing  elfe  they  advance.  You 
may  hear  from  thofe  parts  in  London  in  a 
4;nonth  or  lefs,  and  far  more  in  three  or  four, 
or  rather  in  thirteen  months. 

Thefe  open  hoftilities,  and  other  unwarrant- 
able proceedings  of  the  French  upon  the  Ohio, 
are  well  known  to  have  been  the  caufes  of 
fending  general  Braddock  to  oppofe  them  ;  ^nd 
and  afterwards  of  flopping  their  fhips,  that 
they  fent  full  of  troops,  to  reinforce  and  fup- 
port  their  other  forces,  with  which  they  had 
fo  openly  invaded  the  Britifh  dominions  ;  for 
both  which  they  cry  out  fo  miuch  againft  us.  But 
if  we  had  all  their  orders  given  to  La  Jonquere 

*  Ibid  p.  23. 
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and  Bu  ^lefne,  governors  of  Canada,  with 
thofe  to  Contre'C£ur  and  St.  Pierre,  their  gene- 
rals on  the  Ohio,  as  they  have  the  orders  gi- 
ven to  general  Braddock,  how  necelTary  would 
thofe  his  orders  appear  to  have  been,  that 
were  only  the  confequence  of  thofe  given  be- 
fore to  the  French  commanders,  and  of  their 
open  hoftilities. 

And  even  in  thefe  proceedings  the  modera- 
tion and  pacific  meafures  of  the  court  of  Bri- 
tain, that  are  otherways  well  known,  muft 
appear  to  all,  who  are  any  way  acquainted 
with  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  America. 
The  true  intereft  of  Britain  was  without  doubt 
to  have  fent  their  troops  direftly  to  Crown' 
Point  and  Niagara,  inftead  of  ordering  them  to 
the  river  Ohio,  acrols  all  the  mountains  o{ Vir- 
ginia, in  which  the  greateft  part  of  them  pe- 
rifhed.  But  as  thofe  places  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  for  fome  time,  the  court 
of  Britain  endeavoured  to  avoid  any  unnecef- 
fary  umbrage  that  might  be  given  to  France, 
by  difpofTefTing  them  of  thofe  places  abrupt- 
ly, till  the  difputes  relating  to  them  could  be 
more  amicably  accommodated  -,  which  fo  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  reafon  of  undertaking 
that  expedition  to  fort  du  ^lefne  in  1754,  in- 
ftead of  going  dire6tly  to  Niagara,  which  we 
faw  to  be  necelTary  the  next  fpring:  for  which 
our  miniftry  have  been  fo  much  blamed  by 
this  nation,    in   not  purfuing  more  vigorous 
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rheafures,  while  they  are  here  equally  upbraid- 
ed by  France  for  purfuing  thefe — This  it  is  to 
be  minifters  of  Britain  in  affairs  with  France  ! 

III.  After  what  has  been  faid,  there  is  no 
occafion  to  infift  upon  the  negotiations,  and 
evafions  of  them  by  our  miniflry,  alledged  by 
the  court  of  France,  in  the  fequel  of  this  their 
memorial.  They  had  brought  the  court  of 
Britain  into  a  long  and  tedious  negotiation 
of  feven  years  about  thofe  difputes  in  Ameri- 
ca, till  they  had  leized  all  the  countries  in  dif- 
pute,  even  in  the  courfe  of  the  negotiation  ; 
and  now  they  wanted  to  draw  them  into  an- 
other like  negotiation,  till  they  could  fecure 
themfelves  in  thofe  places  they  had  feized,  or 
be  better  prepared  for  doing  it ;  which  was 
plainly  the  fcope  and  drift  of  all  their  negotia- 
tions. For  this  reafon,  when  our  miniftry 
came  to  the  point  with  them,  and  the  only 
point  in  dilpute,  to  fettle  the  limits  between 
the  two  nations  in  America,  and  make  them 
evacuate  the  territories  they  had  fo  unlawful- 
ly feized,  altho'  they  would  have  given  up 
part  of  the  undoubted  rights  of  Britain  for  the 
fake  of  peace,  yet  all  the  anfwer  they  could 
get  from  France,  by  their  own  confcflion, 
was  an  abfolute  refufal  of  the  juft  propofals 
of  Britain  ;  CeUe  refponfe  etoit  un  refus  ahfolu 
d\  fonscrire,  page  43. 
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